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32 ^ TVff ranks qf rayal and goi'frnmental anthartty ii, J 

and the titles lltat ga n'ith those ranks. 

h *® should be known that, by himself, the ruler Is weak, 
and he carries a heavy load. 1 fe must look for help from his 
fellow men. He needs their help for the necessities of life 
and for all his other requirements. How much more, then, 
does he need It to exercise political leadership over his own 
species, over the creatures ajid servants of God whom God 
entrusted to hi in as subjects. He ntust defend and protect the 
community from its enemies. He must enforce restraining 
laws among the people. In order to prevent mutual hostility 
and attacks upon property. This Includes improving the 
safely of the roads,"^ He must cause the people to act in their 
own best interests, and he must supervise such general mat¬ 
ters involving their livelihood and mutual dealings as food¬ 
stuffs and weights and measures, in order to prevent cheat- ii, s 
ing.'^ He must look after the mint. In order to protect the 
currency used by the people in their mutual dealings, against 
fraud.*** He must exercise political leadership and get people 
to submit to him to the degree he desires and be satisfied, 
both with his intentions regarding them and with the fact 
that he alone has all the glory and they have none. Tliis re¬ 
quires an extraordinary measure of psychology,**^ A noble 
sage has said: "Moving mountains from their places is easier 
for me than to influence people psychologically."^* 

k is better that such help be sought from i>ersons close 


«Cf. ISMwi, p. I is; G, Surdon and L, Bcixbcr, Recatit de Uztet di 
(Algiers, last), pp, S(i-96, translating our pp. S-19 and Sfi-37. 
“ Cf. also p* 199, below. 

CL above. 

^ CL i: K>-i-p above, 

w Lit., for (influeTKing) rbc hearts ■ ; • 

CL the sirniiar saying ascribenl to Luqrrtani in al-Miibashshirg j^fitrAfar 
j^AjiffPu/Spanish ir. H, Knust, MUthtifung€n tins drm tUkurmi [Bibliothek 
d^ii. Utienrisehcn Vertuirts in Stuttgart, No* 141) (Tutungeoi tB7si)j pp. 

CL alio Kit min as-siir. In ed. 1. 

Krau 5 and M* 'f. al-yajirl (CairOj p. +1. 
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to the ruler through common descent, ctimmon upbringing, 
or old attachment to the dynasty. This makes such persojis 
and the ruler work together in the same spirit. God said: 
"Give me my brother .^aron as helper (wazir) from niy 
family. Give me strength through him and let him participate 
in my business," 

The person from whom the ruler seeks help may help 
him with the sword, or with the pen, or with ad\^ce and 
knowledge, or by keeping the people from crowding upon 
him and diverting him from the supervision of their affairs. 
{The ruler may) also entrust the supervision of the whole 
realm to him and rely upon his competence and ability for 
the task. Therefore, the help the ruler seeks may be given 
by one man, or it may be distributed among several indi¬ 
viduals. 

Each of the diRerent (instruments) through which help 
may be given has many difFerent subdivisions, "The pen" 
has such subdivisions, for instance, as "the pen of letters and 
correspondence," "the pen of diplomas *”^and| tiefs," and "the 
peti of bookkeeping," which means the offices of cliicf of tax 
collections and allowances and of minister of the army. 

II, a "1 he sword" includes such subdivUions, for instance, as the 
offices of chief of military o]>erations, chief of police, chief of 
the postal service,'*^® and administration of the border regions. 

It should further be knowm that governmental positions 
In Islam fell under the caliphate, because the institution of the 
caliphate was both religious and worldly, as we have incti- 
lioncd before."^ The religiou.s laws go^'ern all (governmental 
positions) and apply to each one of them in all its aspects, 
because the religious law governs all the actiotis of human 
beings. 


Qur'in 

rne^ans boih diplomas conferring priviloge* aivl chocks 
entitling tht bearer |o some kind cif pavineiu. 

jHidint lieniec {bartd) iiidutlus the inielligttice 
«' Cf. l:SS7, above. ^ 


notes 
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Jurists**^* therefore^ are concerned wUh the rank of ruler 
or suUan and with the conditions under wliich it is assumed^ 
whether by gaining control over the caliphate —this is 
what is meant by sultan-*^ or by the caliph delegating 
(power) —that is what they mean by wazir, as will be men- 
tioned. (ITiey arc also concerned with) the extent of ( the 
ruler's) jurisdiction over lepal, financial, and cither politiciil 
matters, which may be either absolute or circumscribed. 
Furthermore, (they are conccmetl with the causes) that ne¬ 
cessitate (the ruler's) removaU should (such causes) present 
themselves, and with other things connected with the ruler 
or sultan. Jurists are likewise concerned with all the positions 
under the ruler and sultan, such as the wazlrate, the tax col¬ 
lector's office, and the administrative functions.*" Jurists 
must concern themselves with all these things, because, as 
we have mentioned before, in Islam the caliphate is an in¬ 
stitution of the Muslim religious law, and as such determines 
the position of the ruler or sultan. 

How'ever, when we discuss royal and governmental posi¬ 
tions, it will be as something required by the nature of 
civilisation and human existence. It will not be under the 
aspect of particular religious laws. *1 his, one knows, is not 
our intention in this book. There is no need to go into details 
with regard to the religious law's governing these positions. 
The subject is fully treated in the books on administration 


*“ The fuTJciion of the/dflM to di® religious law, but, in %iew tT 

the t-rtcecling mmarks, Ihn KhaUiin argues that he is legiumaicly TOncemed 
with (he laws and wnditions of worldly |»litics. both theoretically and 

and Bercher: ■’independently of the ealiphatc.” Ibn Khaldun 
has in the mind the situaiion in which ihe Sultan usurps some power il«t 

belongs ilt iurt to the caliphate. . . ,„l„ 

Tlie parenihcais is found In the older tests, but appears in the margin 

of C and is omitted in D. , . r L e-t 

*“ tf’itnyah may tiwm 'he appointive power, like iawliyah, Cf. belovi, 
n m 1 + and p. I!), 1. p. It may also refer to pravincisl adimnistration. 
Here ’however, it must be iirderstood in ihe sense m whitJi it is employed 
In Se dia^ter headings of al-Miwardi‘s Aifidm as "tahing 

charge of' various adminisirative functions. 




C/>aj>ter 111 ; Section 3S 

as-iultdniyah)^ such as the work (of that title) by 
Judge /Vbu 1—IJasati al-Mawardj and the works of other dis¬ 
tinguished jurists. Those who want to know the details 
should look them up there. If we discuss the caliphal positions 
and treat them individually, it is only in order to make the 
distinction between them and the gov ernmental {sultda) posi¬ 
tions clear, and not in order to make a thorough study of 
their legal status. This is not the purpose of our book. Thus, 
we shall discuss those matters only as the necessary result of 
the nature of civilization in human existence. 

God gives success. 




The wazirate i^s the mother of governmental functions 
and royal ranks. The name itself simply means "help " 
frizSrah (wazimte) is derived either from m^azara/i **help/’ 
or from Tvisr ’load," as if the wazlr were helping the person 
whom he supports to carry his burdens and charges. Thus, 
the meaning comes down to no more than "help." 

We memioned before, at the beginning of this section 
t^hat the conditions and activities of the ruler are restricted to 
four fields: 

(1) (His activities) may concern ways and means of pro¬ 
tecting the community, such as the supervision of soldiers, 
armaments, war operations, and other matters concerned 
with military protection and aggression. The person in 
charge is the wazir, as the term was customarily used in the 

old dynasties in the East, and as it is still used at this time 
in the West. 

(2) Or, they may concern correspondence with persons 
far away from the ruler in place or in tinic,«* and the execu 
lion of orders concerning persons with whom the ruler has 


Cf. S. D. Gciileirtp ^'Thc Origin of rhe Vizicratp anH ^ 

acter, ' m htamk Culture, XVt (ig^) s 80 - 3 i 

to ume in .hi* co.,;..., Cf. .1^, sTi 




The H ^az iraie 


no direct contact. The man in charge is the secretary (AirZ/fr). 

(3) Or, they may concern matters of tax collection and 
expenditures, and the safe handling of these things in all 
their aspects. The man in charge is the chief of tax and 
financial matters. In the contemporary East, he is called the 
wazir. 

(4-) Or, they may concern ways to keep petitioners away 
from the ruler, so that they do not crowd upon him and divert 
him from his alTairs, This task reverts to the doorkeeper 
( hsjih ), who guards the door. 

The {ruler's) activities do not extend beyond these four it, s 
fields. Each royal and governmental function belongs to one 
of them. However, the most important field is the one that 
requires giving general assistance in connection with every-^ 
thing under the ruler's direct control. This means constant 
contact with the ruler and participation in all his govern¬ 
mental activities. (All the activities) that concern some par¬ 
ticular group of people or some particular dejjartment are of 
lower rank. (Among such activities are) the (military) leader¬ 
ship of a border region, the administration of some special 
tax, or the supervision of some particular matter, such as 
surveillance {hisbak) of food.stuffs, or supervision of the 
mint.*^* All these activities are concerned with particular con¬ 
ditions. The persons in charge arc, therefore, subordinate to 
those in general supervision, and the latter outrank them. 

It was this way throughout the whole prc-Islamlc period. 

When Islam appeared on the scene and power was vested in 
the caliph, the forms of royal authority no longer e.xisted, 
and all its functions disappeared, e.xcept for some advisory 
and consultative ones that were natural and continued to 
exist because they were unavoidable. The Prophet used to 
ask the men around him for advice and to consult them on 
both general and special (private) matters. In addition, he 
discussed other very special afiairs with Abu Bakr, Certain 
Arabs familiar with the situation in the Persian, Byzantine, 


Cf. 1:4«a If., above. 
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and Abyssinian dynasties, called Abu Bakr, therefore, Mu¬ 
hammad's "wazir." The word •waxh was not known (origi¬ 
nally) among the Muslims, because the simplicity of Islam 
had done away with royal ranks. The same relationship (as 
that between Muhammad and Abu Bakr) existed between 
'Umar and Abu I3akr, and between 'All and ’Umar, and 
'Uthman and 'Umar. 

No specific ranks existed among the (early Muslims) in 
the fields of tax collection, expenditures, and bookkeeping. 

It, s 1 he Muslims w'ere illiterate Arabs who did not know how to 
write and keep books. For bookkeeping they employed Jews, 
Christians, or certain non-Arab clients versed in it. (Book- 
keeping) was little known among them. Their nobles did not 
know it well, because illiteracy was their distinctive char- 
acteristic- 

Likewise, no specific rank existed among (the early 
Muslims) in the field of (ofiicial) corre-s|wndence and (the 
transmission in writing) of orders to be executed. They w'ere 
illiterate, and everyone could be trusted to keep a statement 
secret and to forward it safely (to its destination). Also, there 
were no political matters that would have required the use of 
(confidential sccretarie.s), becau.se the caliphate was a re¬ 
ligious matter and had nothing to do with pow'er politics, 
hurihermore, secretarial skill had not yet become a craft, its 
best (products or represent at ive.s) recommended to the calijili. 
Every individual was capable of explaining what he wanted 
in the most eloquent manner. 'I'he only thing lacking was the 
(ttxdmical ability to) write. (For this,) the caUpli always ap- 
pointed someone who knew how to write well, to do such 
writing as there W’as occasion for. 

Keeping petitioners away from the gates (of the caliph's 
court) was something that the religious law forbade (the 
caliphs) to do, and they did not do it. However, when the 
caliphate changed to royal authority and wiien royal forms 
and titles made their appearance, the first thing the dynasty 
did was to bar the ma.ssc5 from access (to the ruler). 'I'he 
rulers feared that their lives were in tlanger from attacks by 
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rebels and others, such a^s had happened lo 'L’mar, to *AlIt 
to Mu'awLyali, to 'Amr b. al-'As, and to others* Further¬ 
more, were the people given free access (to the ruler), they 
would crowd upon Iiim and divert lum from state affairs. 
Therefore, the ruler appointed some person to take care of 
this for him and called him “doorkeeper" {htijib). It has al¬ 
ready been mentioned that *.\bd-al-.Malik said to a door¬ 
keeper whom he was ap|X)iming; "I have given you the office 
of keeper of my door, (and you are entitled to turn away 
anyone) save these three persons: the muezzin, because he is 
the missionary of God; the person in charge of the mails, for ii, 7 
it (always) is something {important) that he brings; and the 
person in charge of food, lest it spoil.’* ^ 

Afterwards, royal authority liourishetL The (official) 
councilor and assistant for tribal and group affairs and good 
relations (with the various tribes and groups) made his 
appearance. For him. the name of wazir was used. Book¬ 
keeping remained in the hands of clients, Jews, and Chris¬ 
tians. For (official) documents, a special secretary was ap¬ 
pointed, as a precaution against possible publication of the 
ruler’s secrets, something that would be disastrous to his 
role as political leader. This secretary wa.s not as important 
as the wazir, because he was needed only for written matters, 
and not for matters that could be discussed orally. At that 
time, speech still preserved its old position and was uncor¬ 
rupted.*" Therefore, the wazirate was the highest rank 
throughout the Umayyad dynasty'. The wazir had general 
su|>ervision of all matters delegated to him and in which 
ho acted in a consultative capacity, as well as all other mat¬ 
ters of a defensive or offensive nature. Tliis also entailed the 
supervision of the ministry {diwuti) of the army,*" the as- 


*“ Cf. I;+Sl, above, 

*“ Cf, p. 11, below. 

♦*« Bulaq: '‘matters of admiltistratloit.’* 

It should be he [it in nitnd that actual direciLon of military operations 
did not come under the jurisdiction of the iTiu'dii at-jaysk, which was mainly 
concerned with fiscal matters ctmeeming tlw army, It might he called 
"bureau of aimy rolls.” Cf- pp. ff., below. 
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signment of mlUtary allowances at the beginning of each 
month, and other matters. 

Then the 'Abbasid djmasty made its appearance. Royal 
authority flourished. The royal ranks w'ere many and high 
ones. At that time, the position of wazir assumed an added 
importance. He became the delegate (of the caliph) as ex¬ 
ecutive authority. His rank in the dynasty became con¬ 
spicuous. Everyone looked toward the wazirate and sub¬ 
mitted to it. Superx'ision of the bookkeeping office was 
entrusted to (the iivazir), because his function required him 
to distribute the military allowances. Thus, he had to super¬ 
vise the collection and distribution of (the monev)i ^tid the 
supervision of (that task) was added to his (duties). Further¬ 
more, supervision of "the pen" and (official) correspondence 
was entrusted to him, in order to protect the ruler's secrets 
and to preserve good style, since the language of the great 
mass had (by that time) become corrupt. A seal was made 
to be placed upon the documents of the ruler, in order to 
11,8 preserve them from becoming public. (I’hat seal) was en¬ 
trusted to (the w'azir), 

Titus, the name of wazir came to include the functions of 
both "the sword" and "the pen,” in addition to all the other 
things for which the wazirate stood and in addition to its 
function of giving assistance (to the ruler). In the days of 
ar-Rashid, Ja'far b. Yahya was actually called "sultan," an 
indication of the general extent of his supervising power and 
control of the dynasty. The only governmental rank that he 
did not hold was the office of doorkeeper, and he did not hold 
it because he disdained to accept such an office. 

Then the 'Abbasid dynasty entered the period when con¬ 
trol over the caliphs was e.xercised (by otiiers). That con¬ 
trol was at times in the hands of the wazir. At other times, 
it was in the hands of the ruler. When the wazir gained 
control, it was necessary for him to be appointed the caliph's 
delegate to comply fully with the religious laws, as mentioned 


^ Sic C and D* The earlier itjtt had "ruler," 
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before,"® At that time, the wazirate was divided into an 
“executive waziratc’' —this happened when tlie ruler M'as in 
control of his affairs and the wa7.ir executed his decisions — 
and a "delegated w-azirate" —which happened when the wazir 
controlled the ruler and the caliph delegated all the affairs 
of the caliphate, leaving them to his supervision and inde¬ 
pendent judgment. This has caused a difference of opinion as 
to whether two wazirs could be appointed at the same time 
to the "delegated wazirate,” The same difference of opinion 
has existed with regard to the appointment of two imams at 
the same time, as was mentioned before in conitection with 
the laws governing the caliphate. 

(The ruler) continued to be controlled in this way. Non- 
Arab rulers seized power. The identity of the caliphate was 
lost. The usurpers were not interested in adopting the cal¬ 
iph al titles and they disdained to share the same title with 
the wazirs, because the wazirs were their servants. There¬ 
fore, they used the names "amir" and "sultan," Those in u, a 
control of the dynasty v%’ere called amir al-umuTd' or suUjin, 
in addition to the omameiital titles which the caliph used to 
give them, as can be seen in their surnames,"® They left the 
name wazir to those who held the office (of wazir) in the 
private retinue of the caliph. So remained the case down to 
the end of the (‘Abbasid) dynasty. 

In the course of this long period, language had become 
corrupt."* It became a craft practiced by certain people. Thus, 
it came to occupy an inferior position, and the wazirs were 
too proud to bother with it* Also, the wazirs were non-Arab, 


“Cf., for instance, I:470f. above. 

•« The passage frocn here to the end of the paragraph is not found in the 
earlier test of the Mu^adJimak. It appears in iJie aurgtn of B and C ami m 
the test of D. The reference to an earlier passage (above, 1 :S 9 S f.) is to 
Dive of the later additions which were not yet found in tlie earlier test. 

The problem of the possibility of appointing two iticn to the uizdrat 
by awardi, as-^vlldittydh (Caiiro, 112 ^/ 

l&Bi), p. 27. 

Vt 3nd above. 

Cf. 1:4^59 f., above. 

Cf. tip., b€\oW. 
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and neither eloquence (nor good style) could be expected of 
their language. People from other classes were chosen for 
(matters requiring Arabic eloquence and a good style). It 
was their specialty, and it came to be something that was at 
the service of (and subordinate to) the wazir. 

The name amtr was restricted to the men in charge of 
war operations and the army and related matters, although 
(the amir) bad power over the other ranks and exercised 
control over everything, cither as (the ruler's) delegate or 
through being in control (of the government). This remained 
the situation. 

Very recently, the Turkish dynasty has made its appear¬ 
ance in Egypt, (The Turkish rulers) noticed that the waziratc 
had lost its identity, because the (amirs) bad been too proud 
to accept it and had left it to men who were mclined to hold 
it in the service of the secluded (and powerless) caliph. The 
authority of the wazir had become secondary to that of the 
amir. ( Ihe waziratc) had become a subordinate, ineffectual 
office. Consequently, the persons who held high rank in the 
(Turkish) dynasty (as, for example, tlie amirs), disdained 
to use the name of wu^ir. The person in cliargc of legal 
decisions and supervision of the army at the present time, 
they call “deputy'' They used the name w*azir to 

designate (the person in charge tax collection. 

Ihe L’mayyads in Spain at first continued to use the 
name wazir in its original meaning. Later, they subdivided 
the functions of the wazir into several parts. For each func¬ 
tion, they appointed a special wazir. They appointed a W'azir 
to furnish an accounting of (government) hnances; another 
II, to for (official) corrc.'ipondence; another to take care of the needs 
of those who had suffered wrongs; and another to supervise 
the situation of people in the border regions. A (special) 
house was prepared for (all these wazirsj. There, they sat 
upon carpets spread out for t hem and e.xecuted the orders of 

Bulati 4wlds: "The name doorkeeper eontiryed lo be ysed in oricinsl 

rnc;tniTi^, ^ 
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the ruler, each in the field entrusted to him. One of the wazirs 
was appointed liaison officer between tlve wazirs and the 
caliph. He had a higher position than the others, because he 
had constant contact with the ruler. His seat was higher than 
that of the other wazirs. He was distinguished by the title of 
“doorkeeper" {htijib). So it continued down to the end of the 
(Umayyad) dynasty. The function and rank of hajih took 
precedence over the other ranks. Eventually] the texts de 
tsijAS came to adopt the title. T he most important among 
them at that time was called ‘’doorkeeper" {hajiifj, as we 
shall mem ion.*** 

Then, the Shi'ah djmasty (the 'Ubaydid-Fatimids) made 
its appearance in tfrtqiyah and al-Qayrawan. 1 he people who 
supported it were firmly rooted in desert life, Tliereforc, they 
at first neglected such functions and did not use the proper 
names for them. Eventually, Imw-ever, the dynasty reached 
the stage of sedentary culture, and (people) came to follow 
the tradition of the two preceding dynasties (the UmayyadsS 
and the ‘.\bbasids) with regard to the use of titles, as the 
history of the ('Ubaydid-Fatimid dynasty) reveals. 

When, later on. the Almohad dynasty made its appear¬ 
ance, it at first neglected the matter because of its desert 
attitude, but eventually it, too, adopted names and titles, Fhe 
name wazir teas used in its original meaning. Later the tradi¬ 
tion of the (Spanish) Umayyad dynasty was followed with re¬ 
gard to govemmem matters and the name wazir was used for 
the person who guarded the ruler in his court and saw to it 
that embassies and visitors to tfie ruler used the proper forms 
of greeting and address, ami that the requisite manners were 
observed in his presence. The office of doorkeeper was con¬ 
sidered by (the later Almohads) a much higher one.*** It 
has continued to be this way down to the present time. 

In the Turkish dynasty in the East, the (official) who ii, n 
sees to it that people use the proper modes of address and 

*•* Cf. p. 14 . belaw, 

“* Tills SKcras to he ihe memiinfi of the Arabic words which osuaUy 
signify "was taken iw«y from him . . 
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greeting at court and when embassies are presented to the 
rulerj is called the il^tvadar His office includes control of 
the "private secretary" (Mt/i as~shr) and of the postmasters 
{ifitellifjence agents) who are aaive in the ruler's interest 
both far and near, Such is the condition of the Turkish dynasty 
at this time. 

God takes charge of affairs. 


7he q^ci nf doorkeeper (hyabah)*^ 

^ We have already mentioned that in the Umayyad and 
'Abbasid dynasties the title of doorkccjjer {fydjib) was re¬ 
stricted to the person who guarded the ruler from the com¬ 
mon people and would not give them access to him, or only 
in such ways, and at such times, as he determined. (The 
office of doorkeeper) was lower in rank at that time than the 
other functions and subordinate to them, because the wazir 
could intervene whenever he saw fit, 'I his was the situation 
during the whole 'Abbasid period, and the situation still 
persists at this time. In Egypt, (the office of doorkeeper) is 
subordinate to the person in charge of the highest function 
there, who is called "deputy" (nJVit), 

In the Umayyad dynasty in Spain, the office of doorkeeper 
was that of the person who guarded the ruler from his L 
iimrage and from the common people. He was the liaison 
officer ^tween the ruler and the wazirs and lower (officials). 
In the (Urnayyad) dynasty, the office of doorkeeper was an 

u (Umayyad) history shows. Men 

like bn I;Iudayr^ and others held the office of doorkeeper 
in (tlie Lmayyad dynasty), ' 

Uter when the (Umayyad) dynasty came under the con- 

'^'^ntroi was called doorkeeper 
(^j/ii). b^ause the office of doorkeeper had been such a 
^tinguished one. Al- Mansur b. Abl ‘Amir, as well as his 

Or tliiuiWr; cf. p, SB, tielow^ -- 

*** Cf, also pp, 111 ff,, below. 

** Cf. pp, s f., above. 

Abu t.A;baj^h b. Muhammad, d. sag [a d £)sal Cf nten d n 
Journal anattifue, XIV« (iBoj)), ijg, ’ ^ Doiy m 






The Q0ice of Doorkeeper 

two sons,*" were hdjibs. After they had openly adopted the 
external forms of royal authority* they were succeeded by 
the reyei de tedfas. The latter, also, did not fail to use the title 
of hd}ib. It was considered an honor to possess It. The most 
powerful of (the reyes de tdifas) used the royal style and 
titles, and then inevitably mentioned the titles hdjib and 
dhu l~wixdratayn (Holder of the Two Wazirates), meaning 
the wazirates of ’’the sword" and "the pen." The title of ii, is 
hdjib referred to the office that guarded the ruler from the 
common people and from his entourage. DA if i-wizdratayn 
referred to the fact that (the holder of the title) combined the 
functions of "the sword” and “the pen." 

In the dynasties of the Maghrib and Ifnqiyah, no mention 
was made of the title of (doorkeeper), on account of their 
Bedouin attitude. Occasionally, but rarely, it is found in the 
*Ubaydid(-Katimid) dynasty in Egypt. That was at the time 
when (the ’Ubaydid-Katimids) had become powerful and 
used to sedentary culture. 

In the Almohad dymasty which made its appearance (svib- 
sequcntly), sedentary culture, which calls for the use of titles 
and the separation of government functions with distinctive 
names, only became firmly estabUshed late (in the dynasty). 

The only rank they had at first was tliai of wazir, which they 
used for the secretary who participated with the ruler in the 
administration of his special (private) affairs, Men such as 
[bn 'AtTyah and 'Abd-as-Salam aUKiimt held the posi¬ 
tion. (Such a wardr) had, in addition to his main duty, to take 
care of bookkeeping and all the financial business. Later on, 
the name of wazir was given to relatives of the (Almohad) 
dynasty, such as I bn others. The name of door¬ 

keeper (Aff/tf*) was not known at that time in the (Almohad) 
dynasty. 

•e’ Cf, i:Sfto, above. 

•“ He died In 5fi3 (i ISS]. Cf. II. Pircs in Iteipfrh, XVIH [ 193+), SS fT. 

"He was active in the latter part of the twelfth century. Cf. '/iwr, VI, 

2S71 de Slatie (tr), ll, 193. 

" He was active iti the early thirteenth century. Cf. 'liwr, VI, ESO f.; 
dc Slane (tr.), U, SfiS, 297 ff. 
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In the Hafsid dynasty of Ifriqiyah, the top position was 
at first in the hamis of a ss'azir who g^av'e advice and counsel. 
He was called Skuyfik of the Almohacls/’ He had to take 
care of appointments and dismissals, the leadership of the 
army, and war operations. Bookkeeping and the ministry 
(dtwdn of tail collection) were another, separate rank. The 
person in charge of it was called Sdhib at-ashghdf (Manager 
of Financial Affairs),*^* He had complete charge of income 
and expenditures. He audited the finances, collected pa^'- 
ments, and punished defaulters. One condition was that he 
be an Almohad. The pen was also a separate office under 
(the Almohada), It was only entrusted to a person with g^ood 
knowledge of (official) correspondence and who could be 
trusted with secrets. Since people (of consequence in the dy¬ 
nasty) had no professional knowledge of writing and the 
proper use of their language for (official) correspondence, a 

particular descent was not a condition of appointment to that 
office. 

The royal authority of the (Hafsid) ruler was very far- 
flung, and a groat number of dependents lived in his house, 
I herefore, he needed a steward to be in charge of his house, 
( 1 hat stC'ward had the duty) properly to apportion and fix 
the sahines, allowances, garments, kitchen and stable ex¬ 
penditures, and other things. He was in control of the stores 
(in the treasuries) and had the duty of idling the ta.x col¬ 
lectors to provide for (the quantities and amounts of money) 
needed. He was called doorkeeper {hdjib). Occasionally, the 
unaion of signing (official) documents^” was added to his 
duties, if he happened to have a good knowledge of writing, 
However, that function was occasionally given to somebody 
else, t continued to be this way. The ruler stayed in .seclu'- 
Sion, and the doorkeeper (became the liaison oflicer 
between the people and all the officia ls. In the later (years) 

Cl, K. Doiv m Jmtntal tUMiHiw, XlVU [ isee). iss, 
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of tVie dynasty, the offices of "the sword’* and of war oper¬ 
ations wWe added to Ins duties. At this time It also became 
his duty to give advice and counsel. Thus, Ids office became 
the highest in rank and included all government functions. 

For some time after (the reign of} the twelfth ruler *'* of tlie 
(ilafsLds), the government was controlled by others, and the 
Filler kept in seclusion. Afterwards, his grandson Sultan .■\bd 
l-*Abbas. regained control of his affairs. He removed the 
vestiges of seclusion and (outside) control by abolishing the 
office of doorkeeper which had been the stepping 

stone toward (control of the government).'*” He handled all 
his affairs himself without asking anyone else for help. This 
is the situation at the present time. 

There is no trace of the title of doorkeeper {hdjib) among 
the Zanitah dynasties in the Maghrib, of which the most 
im|X 3 riant is the dynasty of the Merinids, Leadership of war 
operations and of the army belongs to the wazir. The rank 
of "the pen," as far as it is concerned with bookkeeping and 
(official) correspondence, goes to the person who knows these 
things well, even though it may be in the private possession 
of certain houses among followers of the dynasty. Sometimes, ii, 14 
{the office) is kept in (the same family), sometimes it is 
shared with others. 

They have a separate rank for the office (whoso function 
it is to) guard the ruler’s door and to protect the ruler him¬ 
self from the common [leople. The person who holds that 
office is called by them miswdr,*’* that is, commandant of the 
elite troops (Jiaddr) who are employed at the court of the 
ruler and responsible for executing his orders, enforcing the 
punishments he metes out, executing the severe measures 
he takes, and guarding the inmates of his prisons. Their 

*»< Aba Bakr, a.o. iSiS-iSiU. Cf. n. ISS to this chapter, above. 

** However, the title was retained for an honorary oHIce, Cf, R. Brun- 

schviET, BtfUrji oritnitilt, H, , 

A Berber word meaning ‘‘first.*" R. BruTi 5 chs'i|t, H, 69, vocali7cs 
Afj'wfr Berljcr forms, for instance, arc amirButr C^f E Hwflee, tikeitmjrio 
riJtSn-tifaSoi (Madrid. 19491. p. SStf} and ? according to G. Mcrcier 

in Journal asiatiqtu, CCV [19841, S*®)- 
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chief (the has charge of the court. He has to see to it 

that people behave properly in the (reception) hall where 
the common people {are received). His office is something 
lihe 3 minor wazitate. 

The dynasty of the 'Abd-al-Wadids shows no trace of 
any of these titles, nor does it have separate {government} 
functions, because of its Bedouin character and insufficient 
(power). (The 'Abd-al-\Vadids) occasionally use the name 
doorkeeper (A^'h) for the person in charge of the ruler’s 
personal household affairs, as was also the ease in the tlafsld 
dynasty. He is given combined charge of bookkeeping and 
(official) documents, as also was the case among (the 
tjafsids). The reason for this Is that (the 'Abd-al-^Viidids) 
simply followed the tradition of the dynasty to which they 
had been subserv'ient and whose propaganda they had been 
supporting when they started their career. 

Present-day Spaniards call the person in charge of book¬ 
keeping and of the ruler's activities and of all the other 
financial matters, wakil (manager). The wazir (there) has 
the same duties as the wazir (usually has), but he is also in 
charge of (official) correspondence. The ruler (himself) puts 
his signature to all documents. Thus, the Spaniards do not 
have a separate office of sigiter of documents {'aldmafy) as 
other dynasties have. 

In the Turkish dynasty in Egypt, the name of doorkeeper 
(htljib) is used for persons of autltority {Mkim) among the 
men who hold power, that is, the Turks. These persons have 
to enforce the law among the people in the town. There are 
numerous (A(j/76s). The office of among (the Turks) 

is lower than that of nd*ib, which has general jurisdiction over 
both the ruling class and the common people. The nd'ib has 
the authority to appoint and remove certain officials at the 
proper times. He may grant and fi.K small sal.iries. His orders 
and decrees are executed as those of the ruler. He is the 
ruler's delegate in every respea. The doorkeepers 
on the other hand, have jurisdiction over the various classes 
of common people and over the soldiers only w hen a com- 
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plaint (against them) U Icxiged with them. They can use 
force against those who do not want to submit to (tlicir) 
judgment. They rank below the tts ib. 

In the Turkish dynasty, the wazir is the person in cliarge 
of collecting all the different kinds of taxes: the land ta.v, 
customs duties, and the poll tax. He also (Is in charge op 
the disposition of (the tax revenue) for government expendi¬ 
tures and the fixed stipends (for soldiers and government 
employees). In addition, he can appoint or remove all 
officials, whatever their rank and description, who are con¬ 
cerned with tax collection and disbursement.*’^ It is a custom 
of (the Turks) that the wazir be appointed from among the 
Copts in charge of the office of bookkeeping and tax col¬ 
lection, because in Egypt dtey have been familiar w'ith these 
matters since ancient times. Occasionally, the ruler appoiius 
to that office a member of the ruling group, one of the '1 urk- 
ish grandees or one of their descendants, as occasion may 

God administers and governs all affairs in His w'lsdom. 
There is no God but Him. 


The ministry (diwan) 0 / {financial) 
op€rdtions iiftd itiJ^aiion 

Tlte ministry of taxation is an office that is necessary to 
the royal authority, it is concerned with tax operations. It 
guards the rights of the dynasty in ihe matters of income and 
expendituros. It takes a census of the names of all soldiers, 
fixes their salaries, and pays out their allowances at the 
proper times. In this connection recourse is had to rules set 
up by the chiefs of (tax) operations and the stewards of the 
dynasty. They are all written down in a book which gives 
all the details concerning income and expenditures, t is 
based upon a good deal of accounting, which is mastered 
only by those wi:o have considerable skill in (tax) operations. 
The book is called the dhcu/i. .-Vi the same time, (the word 


\x^ its 


TanJiiUi in this sense occur* ag^ain, p. S'l', I- 3. below. 
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dtwdn) designates the place where the officiaU who are con« 
cenied with these matters have their offices. 

The name is said to have had the following origin. One 
day, Khosraw looked at the secretaries in his ministry 
They were all engaged in their separate calcula¬ 
tions, and it looked as if they were talking to themselves. 
The king exclaimed: —which is Persian for 

■'crazy.” As a result, the place where they were working 
was called by that name. The ending -eh was dropped, be- 
cau.se the word was so much used, and dropping the -eh made 
it easier to pronounce. Tlie W'Ord thus became dticdn. Later, 
it came to signify the (tax) book which contained the rules 
and computations. 

Another storj' is that dtzedn is the Persian name for the 
devils. The secretaries were called "devils" because of their 
quick comprehension, their understanding of both the obvious 
and the difficult, and their ability to combine random arid 
disparate facts. The name was then extended to designate 
the offices where they w'orked. in this sense, the name dhvdn 
was taken over by the secretaries in clmrge of (official) cor¬ 
respondence and used to designate the place where their 
offices were located In the ruler's court, as will be mentioned 
later on.*^* 

One person is in charge of this office, lie supervises all the 
operations of this kind. Each branch has its own supervisor. 
In some dynasties supervision of the army, of military fiefs, 
of keeping count of allowances, and of other (such) things, is 
constituted as separate offices. (Whether this is done or not) 
depends on the organization of a given dynasty and the ar¬ 
rangements made by its first rulers, 

It should be known that the office of (tax eotlection.s) 
originates in dynasties only when their power and superiority 

^'Cf. aUo p. W7, below. For Ihc popubr etymologies of the word 
aiwdti mentioned here, cf, ihe beginning of the eighth chapter ofal-Maward] 
P. 1S9. They are ofufn cited; cf,, for itisianre. tlie old 
iittahitl.KuitJh by ’Abdallah a|-Haghdadr, ed, D. Soordel in Buitetiii d'EtmUt 
Orirn/tf/e; (Damaicua), XIV (19S4), IS 7 . 

Cf. pp, f. und e+, below. 
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and their interest in the difterem aspects of royal authority 
and in the ways of evident administration ha^T b«ome 
firmly established. The first to set up the fUedn in the Muslim 
dynasty was ‘Cmar.-^ The reason is said to have been the 
alrival of Abu Hurayrah with money from al-Bahrayn. (pie 
Muslims) thought that it was a very large sum, and they had 
trouble with its distribution. They tried to count the money 
and to establish how it should be paid out for a lowances 
and claims. On that occasion. Khalid b. al-Wahd advised the 
use of the dl^an. He said: "1 have seen the rulers of Syria 
keeping a dtudn” *Umar accepted the idea from hhalid. 

It has also been said that the person who advised Lmar 
to introduce the dfuvli, was al-Hurmuain.p He noticed that 
(military) missions were dispatched without a diicdn (a 
muster roll). He asked ('Umar): -Who would know' ipome 
of (the soldiers) disappeared? Those who remain behmd 
might leave their places and abscond with the money tha 
had been given to them for their services (if they ^o^ld as¬ 
sume that their desertion would not be noticed). Such things 
should be noted down exactly in a book. Therefore, estabhsi 
a dhvdn for them." 'Umar asked what the word dfitaw meant, 
and It was explained to him. When he ® 

diudn). he ordered 'Aqtl b. Abi T^llb^ Makhramah b_ 
Nawfal,«» and jubayr b. Mut'im.^ >^1' of them secretaries of 
the Quraysh, to write down the dt-^'dn of the Muslim army, 

al-llurmuJian the appumtmefli of Aq I, etc* U_ aistj 

‘AqJl an older brother of’Ali, died «. 680 . Cf.. for instance, Ihn l^ajar. 

r.,A^rn! ™ 
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(The dtu;dn was arrangeci) according to family relationships 
and began with the relatives of the Prophet and continued 
according to the degree of relationship. This was the begin¬ 
ning of the ministry {dtu'^a) of the army. 

Az-Zuhrt ^ reported on the authority of Sa'td b. al- 
Musayyab *** that this took place in al-^!uharratn of tJie year 

tw enty (Decern her, e4a/January, 64 1 J. 

After the advent of [slam, the ministry {diudn) of the 
II, IS land tax and tax collections remained as it had been. The 
{dmdn) of the ’Iraq used Persian, and that of Syria Byzantine 
Greek. The secretaries of the dtwdns were Muslim subjects 
of the two groups. Then, with the appearance of 'Abd-al- 
Malik b. Marwan, the form of the state became that of roval 
authority. People turned from the low standard of desert life 
to the splendor of sedentary culture and from the simplicity 
of illiteracy to the sophistication of literacy. Experts in 
writing and bookkeeping made their appearance among the 
Arabs and their clients. Thus, 'Abd-al-Malik ordered Sulay- 
man b. Sa’d, then governor of the Jordan (province), to 
introduce the use of Arabic in the dhvSn of Syria. Sul ay mart 
^mpletcd the task in exactly one year to the day, Sarhun,^ 
■Abd-aUMalik's secretary, looked at (the situation) and said 
to the Byzantine secretaries: "Seek you a living in another 
craft, because God has taken this one from you." 

Al-t;IaJjaj ordered his secretary Salih b. 'Abd-ar-Rahman 
to introduce the use of Arabic, instead of Persian, in the 
diudtt of the 'Iraq. §alih knew how to write both .Arabic and 
Persian. He had learned it from Zadanfarrilkh, Ills predeces¬ 
sor as secretary to aUlJajjaj. When Zad^n was killed in the 
war against 'Abd-ar-Rahman b. al-Ash'ath,"* al-flajjaj ap- 


_ ^1. n. io itm Uluildun s rntrodjcuorip above. 

« /ST'P»^phs are Uorived from al-Mawardf J- 
pp ,ya f. cf, also r. RoMnthal, ofi, p. swfn e 
“* rhe name was read in this form by Ibn Khaldijn^lt i* 
mlly 10 tovo !,«„ Sarjen. from Greok sirS, 
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pointed Salih as his successor. (!?alih now carried out al- 
Hajjaj’s order and introduced the use of Arabic in the 
He succeeded in doing tliat and In overcoming the reluctance 
of the Persian secretaries. ’Abd-al-Hamid b. ^ ahya used 
to say: ''§aUh was an excellent man. He was a great boon to 
the secretaries." 

Later on, in the 'Abbasid dynasty, the office w-as added to 
the duties of (the war.ir) who supervised the man in charge 
of it. This was the case under the Barmecides and the Banti 
Sahl b. Nawbakht and other 'Abbasid waiiirs. 

Certain religious laws attach to the office. They concern 
the army, the income and expenditures of the treasury, and 
the differing tax situations of the different regions, which 
depend on whether they had surrendered (peacefully) to the 
N'luslitn conquerors or liad been conquered by force, Ihen, 
there is the question as to who makes appointment to the 
office. There are also the conditions goventing the person in 
charge and the secretaries, as well as the rules according to 
w'hich the accounts are to be kept. Ail (these legal problems) 
belong to the books on administration as-sui- 

tilntya/i) and arc written down in them. It is not the purpose 
of this book to deal with them. We discuss the subject only as 
it has to do with the nature of royal authority, in the discus¬ 
sion of which we are presently engaged. 

This office constitutes a large part of all royal authority. 
In fact, it is the third of Its basic pillars. Royal autliority 
requires soldiers, money, and tlic means to communicate with 
those who arc absent. The ruler, therefore, needs persons to 
help him in the matters concerned with "the sword/' "the 
pen," and finances. Thus, the person who holds the office (of 
tas collections) has (a good) l>art of the royal aut ontj or 

himself. - c * 

This was the case under the Umayyad dyna.sty in Spain 

and under its successors, the reyes de tiUjas. In the Almohad 
dynasty, the man in charge of Almohad. 

^ The great secrciary, author of ihe faimms Epistle quoted below, pp, 
asifF, 
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He had complete freedom to levy, collect, and handle money, 
to control the activities of officials and agents in this connec¬ 
tion, and then to make disbursements in the proper amounts 
and at the proper times. He was known as Sahib ai-<ishghil 
(financial atikirs manager). Occasionally, in some places, the 
office was held by persons who had a good understanding of 
it, but w'Cre not .Mmohads,* *” 

The Hafsids gained control over Ifriqiyph at the time 
when the exodus from Spain took place. Exiled (Spani.sh) 
notables came to (the Hafsids}.^” Among them, there were 
some who had been employed in this (type of work) in 
Spain, such as the Banu Sa'id,*” the lords of Alcala near 
Granada, who were known as the Banil Abi l-Husayn. (The 
Hafsids) liked to have them for this (type of work). They 
entrusted them with the supervision of (tax) affairs, which 
was what they had been doing in Spain. They employed them 
and the Almoliads alternately for this purpose. Later on, tlie 
accountants and secretaries took the office over for them¬ 
selves, and the Almohads lost it. As the position of door¬ 
keeper (Ad/ih) became more and more important, and as his 
executive power came to extend over all government affairs, 
the institution of the Sdhih ai^^sbghdl ceased to be influen¬ 
tial, The person in charge of it was dominated by the door¬ 
keeper (A Jy/fi) and became (no more than) a mere tax collec¬ 
tor. He lost the authority he had foimierly had in the dynasty. 

In the contcniporary Merinid dynasty, the accounting of 
the land tax and (military) allowances is in the hands of one 
man. He audits all accounts, Itecoursc is had to his diimtt, and 
hi.s authority is second (only) to the authority of the ruler or 
wazir. His signature attests to tlie correctness of the accounts 
dealing with the land tax and (military) allowances. 

These are the principal governmental ranks and functions. 
They are high ranks, involving the e.xcrcise of general au¬ 
thority and (requiring) direct contact with the ruler. 


Cf. J:xKHvsl, and is, above, 

Cf. lixsxvLp ihave, 

* Tbc fjinily of the famojs irtsiorian, VT. n. 8t> to Ch. i 
S: M5p beiow. Cf. also VI, “94 f.; de Sbnc [tr.L II 3 fia 
^ Cf. alw p. 16, above, ' 
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In the Turkish dynasty, the functions (under discussion) 
are divided. "I he person in charge of the diti-ttn of (military) 
allowances is known as inspector of the aritiy u/- 

)aysk). The person in charge of finances is called the wazir. 
He has supervision over the dynasty s din'sit of general tas 
collection. 'I'his is the highest rank among the men w ho are m 
charge of financial matters. Among (the Turks), supervision 
of financial matters is spread over many i-anks, because the 
dvnasty rules a large (territory) and exercises great povsers, 
and its finances and taxes are too vast to be handled by one 
man all by himself, however competent. Therefore, for the 
general supervision of (financial affairs), tlie man knowm as 
wazir is appointed. In spite of his (important position), he is 
second to one of the clients of the ruler who shares m the 
ruler's group feeling and belongs to the military (caste) and 
who is called VstaJb-ad-ddr*^^ This official outranks the 
wazir, who does all he can to do his bidding. He is one of 
the great amirs of the dynasty and belongs to the army and 

the military (caste). .. 

Other functions are subordinate to that of (the wazir) 
among (the Turks). All of them ha; e reference to fin^cial 
matters and bookkeeping, and are restricted m their authority 
to particular matters. iTere is. for instance, the inspector of 
the privy purse (tuJs/V (if-M<Jjr) — that is, t e person w o 
handles the ruler's private finances, such as concern his fiefs 
or his shares in the land tax and taxable lands that are not 
part of the general Muslim fisc.^*® He is under the control of 
the amir, the mMh-ad-ddr, but if the wazir is an amiy man 
the Ustadk-ad-ddr has no authority over him. I he inspector 
of the privy purse also is under the control of the treasurer of 
the finances of the ruler, one of the latter s mamelukes, who 
is called A 7 ;dri»(/dr (treasurer), because his office is concerned 
with the private property of the ruler. Such is 
clature**^ used in connection with the function of (financial 


C. add: "wind, is I])! 
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administratiun) ii\ the Turkish dynasty in the East. We have 
mcmioncd how it was liandled in the Maghrib. 

God governs all affairs. There is no Lord except Him. 

T/te ministry (diwan) of (qjjfridf) 
correspondence and TSfriling 

This office is not required by the nature of royal authority. 
Many dynasties were able to dispense w-ith it completely, as. 
for e,\ample, the dynasties rooted in the desert and which 
were not affected by the rchnements of sedentary culture and 
high development of the crafts. 

In the Muslim dynasty, the Arabic language situation 
and (the custom of) expressing what one wanted to express 
in good form intensified the need for the office. Thus, writing 
It, ss came to convey, as a rule, the essence of a matter in better 
stylistic form than was possible in oral expression. The 
secretary to an {Arab) amir was customarily a relative and 
one of the great of his tribe. This was the case with the caliphs 
and leading personalities among the men around MuWinmad 
in Syria and the 'Iraq, because of the great reliability and 
genuine discretion (of relatives and tribesmen). 

When the language became corrupt and a craft (that had 
to be learned) (the office) was entrusted to those who knew 
(Arabic) well. Under the 'Abbasids, it was a high office. The 
secretary issued documents Freely, and signed his own name 
to them at the end. He sealed them with the .seal of the ruler, 
which w'as a signet upon which the name of the ruler or his 
emblem was engraved. It was impressed on a red day mixed 
with water and called sealing clay. The dacumciU was folded 
and glued, and then both sides was sealed with (the seal). 
Later on, the documents were issued in the name of the ruler, 
and the secretary (merely) affixed his signature {'aldittah) 
to them at the beginning or end. He could choose where he 
wanted to put it as well as Its wortling. 

The office then lost standing through the fact that officials 
of other government ranks g ained in the ruler's esteem or 

* Cf. p. ( L atjavc* antj bclow^ 

"■ Cf. siiy p, I ijj 3bove. 
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because the wazir gained control over (the ruler). "The signa¬ 
ture of a secretary became ineffective (as a sign of authority) 
and was replaced by tlic signature of his superior, and this 
was now considered decisive. (The secretary) affixed his 
omcial signature, but the signature of his superior made the 
document valid. This happened in the later (years) of the 
1 lafsid dynasty, tvhen the office of doorlteeper ( htifb) gaiitcd 
in esteem and the doorkeeper became the delegate of the ruler 
and then came to control him. The signature of tlie secretary 
liecanie ineffective (as a si pi of authority) but was still affixed 
to documents, In acknowledgment of its former importance. 
The doorkeeper (MJib) made it the rule for the secretary to 
sipi letters of his W affixing a handwritten (note) for which 
he ““ could choose any formula of ratification he wished. The 
secretary obeyed him and affixed the usual mark, So long as 
the ruler was in control of his owji affairs, he saw to the mat¬ 
ter himself (and made it the rule for the secretary) to affix the 

signature. ■ l 

One of the functions of the secretary 's office is the tau'qi, 

It means that the secretary sits in front of the ruler during bis 
public audiences and notes down {yuzeiiqqi'), m the most 
concise and stylistically most perfect manner, the decisions ite 
receives from the ruler concerning the petitions presented to 
him. These decisions are then Issued as they are, or they are 
copied In a document which must be in the possession of the 
petitioner. *i’hc person who formulates a titwqi needs a gi cat 
deal of stylistic skill, so that the tauqt' has the correct form. 
JaTar b. Yahy^ used to write taicq^'s on petitions for ar- 
Rashid and to hand the petition (with the taTvqV) back to the 
petitioner. Stylists vied with each other to obt.im his taivqi s, 
in order to karn the difierent devices and kinds of good style 
from them. It has even been said that such petitions [with 
Ja’far's tausqV on them) were sold for a dinar.»‘ Thmgs were 
handled in this manner tn (various) dynasties. _ 


™ f (* the sccrctarv rsthsr thin ihc 
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It should be known that the person in charge of this func¬ 
tion must be selected from among the upper classes and be a 
refined gentleman of great knowledge and with a good deal of 
stylistic ability. He will have to concern himself with the 
principal branches of scholarship, because such things may 
come up in the gatherings and audiences of the ruler. In 
addition, to be a companion of kings calls for good manners 
and the possession of good qualities of character. And he must 
know all the secrets of good style, to be able to write letters 
and find the words that conform to the meaning intended. 

In some dynasties, the rank (of secretary) is entrusted to 
military men, since (some) dynasties, by their very nature, 
have no regard for scholarship, on account of the simplicity of 
group feeling (prevailing in them). The ruler gives his 
go\'ernmeni offices and ranks to men who share in bis group 
feeling. Ap^jointments to the financial administration, to 
"the sw'ord," and to the office of secretary, are made from 
among them. "The sw'ord" reejuires no learning, Uut the 
financial administration and the secretaryship need it, for the 
latter requires a good style and the former requires account¬ 
ing skill. Therefore, (rulers) select people from the (learned) 
class for the office of secretary, when there is need for it, and 
entrust it to them. However, the secretary is subordinate to 
the higher authority exercised by the men who share in the 
ruler's group feeling, and his authority derives from that of 
his superior. This is the case with the Turkish dynasty in the 
East at this time. The office of chief secretary belongs to the 
"secretary of state" (Siifyib al-inskd*). However, the secretary 
of state is under the control of an amir from among the men 
who share in the group feeling of the ruler, 'fhis man Is 
known as the The ruler usually relies upon him, 

trusts him, and confides in him, whereas iie relics upon the 
(secretary) for matters that have to do with good style and 
the conformity (of the expression) to what one w'ants to 
express,™ and other, related matters. 

^ Cf, p, 14, abtjvc, 

™ Bul^q addi: * arnj ihe txiKsitling of secrets," 
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The ruler who selects and pkhs a (secretary) from the 
rank and file has many conditions to consider. (These condi¬ 
tions governing the secretary) are best and most compIeteSy 
presented in the Kpistli that the secretary Atid-al-Hamid 
addressed to his fellow secretaries. It runs as follows: 

And now: May God guard you who practice the craft 
of secretaryship, and may He keep you and give you suc¬ 
cess and guidance, 'l^ere are prophets and messengers 
and highly honored kings. After them come different 
kinds of men, all of them made by God. They arc of dif¬ 
ferent kinds, even if they are all alike in fact. God occupied 
them with different kinds of crafts and various sorts of 
businesses, so that they might be able to make a living 
and earn their sustenance. He gave to you, assemldcd 
secretaries, the great opportunity to be men of education 
and gentlemen, to have knowledge and (good) judg- 
ment.*“ You bring out whatever is good in the caliphate 
and straighten out its affairs, t hrough your advice, God 
improves the government for tlie benefit of human beings 
and makes their countries civilkcd. The ruler cannot 
with vou. You alone make him a competent 
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are) the ears through whkh they hear, the eyes through 
which they see. the tongues through which they speak, 
and the hands through w-hich they touch. May God give 
you, therefore, enjoyment of the CNcellent craft \%'ith 
which He has distinguished you, and may He not deprive 
you of the great favors that tie has shown unto you. 

No craftsman needs more than you to combine all 
praiseworthy good traits and all memorable and highly 
regarded excellent qualities, O secretaries, if you aspire 
to fit the description given of you in this letter. The 
secretary needs on his own account, and his master, who 
trusts him with his important affairs, expects him, to be 
mild where mildness is needed, to be understanding 
where judgment is needed, to be enterprising where 
enterprise is needed, to be hesitant where hesitation is 
needed. He must prefer modesty, justice, and fairness. He 
must keep secrets. He must be faithful in difficult circum¬ 
stances. He must know (beforehand) about the calamities 
that may come. He must be able to put thiiiga in their 
proper places and misfortunes into their proper cate¬ 
gories, He must have studied every branch of learning 
and know it well, and if he does not know it well, he must 
at least have acquired an adequate amount of it. I3y virtue 
of his natural intelligence, good education, and outstand¬ 
ing experience, he must know' what is going to happen to 
him before it happens, and he mu.st know' the result of his 
actions before action starts. He must make the proper 
preparations for everything, and he must set up every¬ 
thing in Us proper, customary form. 

Therefore, assembled secretaries, vie with each other 
to aociuire the ditferent kinds of education and to gain ati 
understanding of religious matters. Start with knowledge 
of the Book of God and religious duties. Then, study the 
Arabic language, as that will gi\'e you a cultivated form 
of speech. Then, learn to write well, as that will be an 
ornament to your letters. Transmit poetry and acquaint 
yourselves with the rare expressions and ideas that poems 

so 
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contain. Acfiuaim yourselves also with both Arab and non- 
Arab political events, and with the tales of (both ^oups) 
and the biographies describing them, as that will be help¬ 
ful to you in your endeavors. Do not neglect to study 
accounting, for it is the mainstay of the land tax regis¬ 
ter.™ Detest prejudices with all your heart, lofty ones as 
w'cll as low ones, and all idle and contemptible things, for 
they bring humility and arc the ruin of secretaryship. Do 
not let your craft be a low one. Guard against backbiting 
and calumny and the actions of stupid people. Beware of 
haughtiness, foolishness, and pride, for they mean ac¬ 
quiring hostility without (even the excuse of) hatred. 

Ijove each other in God in your craft. Advise your col¬ 
leagues to practice it in a way befitting your virtuous, 
fair, and gifted predecessors. 

If times go hard for one of you, be kind to him and 
console him, until everything be well with him again. 

Should old age make one of you unable to get around and 
pursue his livelihood and meet his friends, visit him and 
honor him and consult him, and profit from bis outstand¬ 
ing experience and mature knowletlge. Every one of you 
should be more concerned for lus assistants, who may be 
useful when needed, than for his own children or brothers, ti, s? 
Should some praise come (to one of you) in the course of 
his work, he should ascribe the merit to his colleague; 
any blame he should bear all by himself. He should bc- 
w'are of mistakes and slips and of being annoyed when 
conditions change. For you, assembled secretaries, are 
more prompt to be blamed than Qur'an readers,*®^ and 

■•The edition of al-Qatqashard! here, ar>d (liree lines below, ^-ocalixes 
ai-tuUdh "secretaries,’* instead of ttl-hiidb. Tliough seeminBly possible, the 
read ini; at-kutiib is certainly not correct here, 

'11118 is how I bn Khaldun read and urderatood the woirl used here. The 
vocalization is expressly indicated in Ci Me might have bad in 

mind the lact that, slmre everybody knows the Qur'an, mistakes made by 
Qur'^in readers are easily spotted and blame assigned, iloivever, the ooirect 
test is certainly that or'al-Jahuhiyiri and Ibr Jiamditn. who have al-m^ir'ak 
"a womiin, ' Tite feminine singular atso agrees better with the following 
hki "to her." 
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blame is more detrimental to you than to them. You know 
that everyone of you has a master, one who f^ives from 
his own as much as can be expected, and {evcr>- one of 
you) has the obligation to repay him, since he deserves it, 
with fidelity, gratefulness, tolerance, patience, good 
counsel, discretion, and active interest in his affairs, and 
to show (his good intentions) by his actions whene\'er his 
master needs him and his resources. Be conscious of 
(your obligations)—God give you success-in good and 
bad circumstances, in privation as in munificence and 
kindness, in happiness as in misfortune. Any member of 

this noble craft who has all these qualities has good 
qualities indeed. 

If any one of you be appointed to an office, or if some 
matter that concerns Gods children be tumetl over to one 
of you, he should think of God and choose obedience to 
Him He should be hind to the weak and fair to those who 
have been wronged. All creatures are God's children. He 
loves most those tvho are kindest to His children. Fur¬ 
thermore, he should judge with justice, he should honor 
^e noble (descendants of Muhammad), augment the 
booty (gamed in wars against infidels), and bring civiliza¬ 
tion to the country. He should be friendly to the subjects 
ami refram from harming them. He should be humble and 
mild m his office. I [e should be kind in liandllng the land 
tax registers and in calling in outstanding claims. 

You should explore the character of him with tvhom 
you assTCiatc, When his good and bad sides arc known 
you ^vlll be able to help him to do the good things that 
agree with him, and be able to contrive to keep him from 
the bad things he desires. You must be able to do that in 
the subtlest and best manner. You know that a person 
tvho IS m chap of an animal and understands his lob 
endeavors to know the character of the animal. If U U 
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inclined to gallop,*” he does noi goad it when he is riding 
it. If it is indined to kick, he takes precautions with its 
forelegs. If he fears that it will shy, he takes precautions 
with its head. If it is restive, he gently subdues its desire 
to go where it wants to go. If it still continues, he pulls it 
slightly to the side, then has its halter loosened. This 
description of how- to take care of an animal contains good 
points for those who want to lead human beings and deal 
with them, serve them, and have intimate contact with 
them. The secretary, with his ejicelleiit education, his 
noble craft, his subtlety, his frequent dealings with 
people who confer with him and discuss tilings with him 
and learn from him or fear his severity, needs to be kind 
to his associates,^”" to flatter them, and to supply their 
wants, even more than the person in charge of an animal 
which cannot answer, does not know wlmt is right, does 
not understand w'hat is said to it, and goes only W'here its 
master wlio rides upon it makes it go. Be kind —Cod show 
mercy unto you—w'hen you look after things. Use as 
much reflection and thought as possible. God permitting, 
you will thus escape harshness, annoyance, and rudeness 
on the part of your associates. They w ill be in agreement 
with you, and you will have their frietidslup and protec¬ 
tion, if God w'ills. 

None ofyou should have too sumptuous an office or go 
beyond the proper limits in his dress, his mount, bis food, 
his drink, his house, his servants, or in the other things 
pertaining to his station, for, despite the nobility of the 
craft by which God has distinguishetl you, you are scr\'- 

Dhas jumkltan "anjioveniablc.'* instead ofThough this seems 
(o bif a frechantl cotreciion or fitistalie of U may be noted that ilie text 
ofal-Jahshiyiti and thn Mamdiin reads: ”tf it is indined to gallop(row 
Jic takes precautions with ibe hind legs. If it is unjfos'ernable he 

does not j'oad it when he is riding it. If it is inclined to kick 1?), he takes pre¬ 
cautions with the forelegs. If he fears that it will bite, he takes precautions 

with its head. . . .** .. 

becomes clear frotti ihls point on, the secretary s assoctates, 
referred to in this paragraph, are his tiiastera. Jlc inust know how to handle 
them, as a rider handles his horse. 
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ants who are not permitted to fall short in their service. 
You are caretakers whom one does not permit to be 
wasteful or spendthrift. Try to preserve your modesty by 
planned moderation in all the things I have mentioned and 
told you. Beware of the wastefulness of prodigality 
and the bad results of luxury. They engender poverty and 
bring about humiliation. People who (are prodigal and 
live in luxury) are put to siiame, especially if they be 
secretaries and men of education. 

Things repeat themselves. One thing contains the 
clue to another. Let yourselves be guided in your future 
undertakings by your previous experience. Then, choose 
the method of doing things that is most definite, most 
accurate, and that promises the best resuit. You should 
know that there is something that defeats accomplish¬ 
ment, namely, talking about things, The person who does 
It is prevented from using his knowledge and his ability 
to think. Therefore, everyone of you, while he is In his 
office, should endeavor to talk no more than is sufficient; 
he should be concise in the matters he bring.s up and in the 
answers lie gives; and he should give thought to all the 
arguments he advances. His work will profit from that. 
It will prevent too much preoccupation with other things. 
He should implore God to grant him success and to sup¬ 
port him with His guidance, for he must fear making 
mistakes that might liurt his body and (east doubt upon) 
his intelligence and education. When anv one of you says 
or thinks that the high quality and efficiency of his work Is 
obviously the result of his own cleverness and knowledge 
of how to do things, he provoke.^ God. God will let him 
depend upon himself alone, and then he will find that he 
is not adequate to his task. This is no secret to those who 
reflect. 

None of you should say that ho has a better under¬ 
standing of affairs, or knows better liow to handle difficult 
matters, than other members of his craft, than those svho 
serve together with him. Of tw'o persons, discerning 

St 
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people consider him the more imclUgent who throws off 
conceit and thinks his colleagues more intelligent and 
more skillful than he. But at any rate, both parties should 
acknowledge the excellence of God's favors. No one 
should let himself be deceived by his own opinions and 
consider himself free from mistakes, Nor should he strive 
to outdo his friends, equals, colleagues, or his family. 
Everybody must give praise to God, in humility In the 
face of His greatness, in meekness in the face of His 
might, and in fulhllment of the command to speak of 
Cod's favors 

In this letter of mine, let me refer to the old proverb: 
who accepts good advice*’'^ is successful* This is 
the essence of this letter and the best that is said in it, 
after the references to God it contains, 1 herefore, I have 
placed it at the end, and 1 close the letter with it. May 
God take care of us and of you, assembled students and 
secretaries, in the same way He takes care of tltosc \vhom, 
as He knows in His prescience, He will make happy and 
guide aright* He can do it* It is in His hand* 

Farewell, and God's mercy and blessings upon you. 


Tke polUe 

In tfrtqiyah. the holder (of the office of chief of police) is 
at this lime called the "magistrate" {Lskitti), lu Spain, he is 
called the "town chief' {sahi b In the Turkish 

«*Cf. Qiir'Sn <»S*il {n): "Aixi '1'= ^ 

MTtectness of thi» tot.slmion istomi: out hyjlic variant leadings 

soundly, vou wilt be successful, where , L , ai.iifeij 

BayJn (Cairo issa/i9i4), II. *6. ' 
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d\Tiasty (in E^'pt), hL‘ is called the “govertior" (ztd/i). It is 
an office that is subordinate to the person in charge of "the 
sword" in the dynasty, who at times uses the (chief of police) 
to execute his orders. 

I he office of (chief of) police w'as originally created by 
the 'Abbasid dynasty. The person who held it had (a two¬ 
fold duty. He had,) firstly, to concern himself with crimes in 
the investigating stage, and, secondly, to execute the legal 
punishments. *1 he religious law cannot concern itself with 
suspicions of po.ssible criminal acts, It can concern itself only 
with executing the legal punishments. Political leadership, 
on the other hand, has to concern itself w ith the investigating 
stage, in which is (ascertained the commission of crimes) 
necessitating (legal punishments). It does this through the 
magistrate, who, being in the possession of all the circum¬ 
stantial evidence, forces (the criminal) to confess, as is re- 
it, 3t <juiicd by the general (public) interest. The person in charge 
of the investigating stage and of e.x ecu ting afterwards the 
legal punishments due, when the judge has no (longer) any¬ 
thing to do with (the case), was called "chief of police," 
Oreaslonally, he was given sole jurisdiction over capital 
crimes and legal punishments, and those matters were taken 
away from the judge's jurisdiction. This rank was considered 
One of great reputation, and was entrusted to high military 
leaders and important clients of the court entourage. It 
Implied no general executive power over all classes, its 
Jurisdiction extending only over low and suspect elements 

and (involving) the restraining of turbulent and criminal 
people. 

Among the Spanish Umayyad.s, the (office of chief of 
police) actiuired great celebrity. It was divided into a "great 
police" and a "small police." The jurisdiction of the “great 
police" was made to extend over both the upper and the lower 
classes. It had jurisdiction over government dignitaries, and, 
m cases of wrongdoing, could restram them, their relatives! 
and other person.? of rank who W'ere connected with them as 
clients, 1 he chief of the ".small police" w'as concerned only 
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with the common people. The chief of the "great police" had 
his seat at the gate of the palace of the ruler. He had footmen 
(riy7) who occupied places near hiiUf*** which they did not 
leave except to go about his business. (The office) was en¬ 
trusted only to great personalities of ilie dynasty. It even 
became a stepping stone to the vvazirate and to the olfice of 
doorkeeper ( Mjib), 

In the Almohad dynasty in the Maghrib, (the office} en¬ 
joyed a certaui reputation, even though it did not have 
general (jurisdiction). It was entrusted only to important 
Almohad personalities. It did not have authority over govern¬ 
ment dignitaries. Nowadays, its importance has greatiy 
decreased. It no longer is the preserve of Almohad personali¬ 
ties, and may be entrusted to any follower (of the dynasty) 
who (is able to) lake charge of it. 

In the Merinid dynasty at this time in the West, (tlse ii, sa 
office) is vested in the houses of Merinid clients and followers. 

in the Turkish dynasty in the East, (the office is en¬ 
trusted) to Turkish personalities or to descendants of the 
people of the preceding Kurdish dynasty, (Incumbents) are 
chosen for (the office) in both regions according to the 
energy and resolution they show in enforcing the law, 1 he 
purpose is to cut down corrupiion, to stamp out criminality, 
to destroy and dissolve the homes and centers of criminal 
activity, and to enforce the punishments im]>Dsed by the 
religious law and by the political authorities, as concern for 
the general (public) interests in a town requires. 

God causes tlte change of night and day.‘“ 

The admirnUy 

(The admiralty) is one of the ranks and functions of the 
dynasty in the realm of the Maghrib and Ifriqlyah. It is 

■*’ Cf. R. Dozy in Joiintii! ssiaU'ijiie, XIV®{ iSSS), iSS f., Mflw arjfues ihit 
nmqi-id here moans "separate houses." But cf. also the ptirase which always 
reoccurs in connection with certain traditions: fa-l-yotubiiTiiwa* maq'ttdaktt 
{Jt H-nir). 

A|>parently, m the Eiist imd ihc West. 

“‘Cf. Qur^iii 44.++(-H')r 
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subordinate to the person in charge of "the sword" and comes 
under his authority in many respects. In customary usage, the 
person in charge of the admiralty is called with 

an emphatic /. {The word) is derived from the language of the 
European Christians. It is the technical term for the ofhee in 
their language. 

The rank (of admiral) is restricted to the realm of 
Ifnqiyah and the Maghrib, because both Ifrlqiyah and the 
Maghrib are on the southern shore of the Mediterranean. 
Along its southern shore the lands of the Berbers extend from 
Ceuta to Alexandria and on to Syria. Along its northern 
shore are the countries of Spain and of the European Chris¬ 
tians (Franks), the Slavs, and the Byzantines, also extending 
to SjTia. It is called the Byzantine Sea or the Syrian Sea,*” 
according to the people who inhabit Its shores. Those who 
live along the coast and on the shores of both sides of the 
It, S 3 Mediterranean are more concerned with (maritime) condi¬ 
tions than any other maritime nation. 

The Byzantines, the European Christians, and the Goths 
lived on the northern shore of the Mediterranean. Most of 
their wars and most of their commerce was by sea. They were 
skilled in navigating (the Metllterrancan) and in naval war. 
When these people coveted tlie possession of the southern 
shore, as the Byzantines (coveted) Ifriqiyah and as the Goths 
(coveted) the Maghrib, they crossed over in their fleets and 
took possession of it. Thus, they achieved superiority over 
the Berbers and deprived them of their power. They had 
populous cities there, such as Carthage, Sbeitla, Jalfila,*** 
Mumaq,*'* Chcrchel, and Tangier. The ancient master of 
Carthage used to hght the master of Rome and to send fleets 


“*C 4 »aliin almrantf Castilian almirMit, which, in rum, U st loan word 
from tike Arabic. R, RrulUCitvjg, La Berber it arifataie, II, £14 (ii. 3), doklbt< 
tine g-uTieml of ilie term in nor lb western Africa, It tnay^ however^ have 
been tonsmon in the spoken kngunge rather tlian in literature. 

Cf. above. 

‘“Situated a day's journey west of al-Cjayowan. Cf. R. Bnjnschvig, 
3CI4. 

Near Tunis., 
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loaded with armies and equipment to wage war against him. 
Thus, (seafaring) is a custom of the inhabitants of both shores 
of the Mediterranean, which was known in ancient as in 

modem times. ^ 

When the Muslims took possession of Egypt, Umar b. 
al-Khattab wrote to ^■\mr b, aU’As and asked him to describe 
the sea to him, 'Amr replied: "llie sea is a great creature 
upon which weak creatures ride-like worms upon a piece of 
wood.” Thus, he recommended at that time that the 
Muslims be kept away from seafaring. No Arab traveled by 
sea save those who did so without 'Umar's knowledge and 
were punished by him for it, 'Umar thus punished 'Arfajah b, 
Harthamah al-Aadi, the chief of tlie Bajilah.'” He sent him on 
a raid against Oman, and he learned (later that he had raided 
it by sea).*** He disapproved of his having made tlie raid by 
sea, and told him so in no uncertain terms. Thus it remained 
until Mu'awivah's reign. He permitted the Muslims to go by 
sea and to wage the holy war in ships. The reason for this w as 
that on account of their Bedouin attitude, the Arabs were at 
first not skilled in navigation and seafaring, whereas t e 
Byzantines and the European Christians, on account of their 
experience of the sea and the fact that they had grown up 
traveling in ships, were used to the sea and well trained m 

The rayal and governmental authority of the Arab?? e- 
came firmly established and powerful at that time. The non- 
Arab nations became servants of the Arabs and were under 
their control. Every craftsman offered them his best services. 
They employed seagoing nations For their niaritimc nee s. 
Their own experience of the sea and of navigation grew, and 
they turned out to be ve ry expert. They wished to wage the 

report^ b^t'T*b.ri. AnnaU,. l.y54e-48. by n. 

plays the role H4H:rib«!d htin 

“The text in par^'nthc^ia is foynd in 
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lioly war by sea. They constructed .ships and galleys and 
loaded the fleet with men and weapons. They embarbed the 
army and fighters to tight against the unbelievers across the 
sea. This was the sj^ial concern of the provinces and border 
regions closest to the shores of the Mediterranean, such as 
Syria, Ifriqiyah, the Maghrib, and Spain. The caliph ’Abd- 
al-Malik recommended to Hassan b. an-Nn'mln,^** the 
governor of IfrTqiyah, that a shipyard be set up in Tunis 
for the production of maritime implements, as he was desirous 
of waging the holy war. From there, the conquest of Sicily 
was achieved in the days of Ziyadat-Allah I L Ibrahim b. 
al-Aghlab under the leadership of the chief mufti, Asad b. 
al-Furat.”* Pantelleria also was conquered in his day. 
Mu'Swiyah b. Hudayj had been sent on a raid against 
Sicily in the days of Mu'awiyah b. Abt Sufyan, but God had 
not enabled him to conquer it. It was conquered by the 
Aghlabid ruler and his general, .^sad b, al-Furat. 

II, as Thereafter, under the *Ubaydid (-Fatiinids) and the 
(Spanish) Umayyads, the fleets of Ifriqiyah and Spain con¬ 
stantly attacked each other's countries in civil war operations, 
and they thoroughly devastated the coastal regions. In the 
days of 'Abd-ar-Raljman an-Nasir, the Spanish fleet had 
grown to alx>ut two hundred vessels, and the African fleet to 
the same number, or close to it. The fleet admiral in Spain 
was I bn Rumaliis, The port used by (the Spanish fleet) for 
docking and hoisting sail was Pechina and Almeda, The fleet 
was assembled from alt the pros inces. Each region where 
ships were used contributed one fleet (unit) under the super- 

“* He is said to have died in so Ie39/700j. Adh-Dbahabf, Ta’riih al- 
tsl£m (Cairo, 1387-/i9+7-), HI, f,, on ihe other hiuid, also re¬ 

ports that it was *Abd-al-Malik’s successor, al-Waltd, who ordered the sklp- 
buildinp pTOgraro stepped up. and that l^assiin was siiU alive at that time. 

I'idr at^tin^ah, from which "arMnal” is derived. 

“For Asad, who was bom in 141 [759/80] and died in 113 lain], the 
year after the conquest of Sicily had been initiated, cf. M. Amari and C. A. 
Naltino, Sioria dei Masvimani di SkiUa (Catania, 1933-39), 1, 991 fT. 

“ ITic Arabic form Qvfarah represents the ancient name of the island. 
Cossyra. 

He died in 31 loTS], Cf. Ibn yajar, Takm. X, ao9 f,: Amari and Nal- 
tino,e/>. at., 1, 195 If. 
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vision of a commander in charge of everything connected with 
fighting, weapons and combatants alike, 1 licre also was a 
captain who directed the movement of the fleet, using either 
the w'ind or oars. He also directed its anchoring in port. 
When the whole fleet was assembled for a large-scale raid or 
for ini]>ortant government business, it was manned in its 
home port. The ruler loaded it with men (drawn from) his 
best troops and clients, and placed them under the supervision 
of one commander, who lielonged to the highest class of the 
people of his realm and to whom all were resjjonsible. Mo 
then sent them off, and awaited their victorious return with 
booty. 

During the time of the Muslim dynasty, the Muslims 
gained control over the whole Mediterranean. Their power 
and domination over it was vast, 'Ilte Christian nations could 
do nothing against the Muslim fleets, anywhere in the 
Mediterranean. All the time, the Muslims rode its wave for 
conquest. There occurred then many well-known episodes of 
conquest and plunder. The Muslims took possession of all 
the islands that lie off its shores, such as Mallorca, Minorca, 
Ibiaa. Sardinia, Sicily, Pantellcrta. Malta, Crete, Cyprus, an<l 
of all the other provinces of tlie Byzantines and the European 
Christians (on its shores). .Abu 1-Qasim ash-Shi i *** anti his 
descendants sent their fleets on raids against the island of 
Genoa from al-Mahdiyah. They returned victorious wuit 
booty, xMiijahid al-'Amiri, the master of Dcnia. one of the 
rey^s ile tulfus, conquered the island of Sardinia with his fleet 
in the year 405 llOl 4 /l 5 ]A’»The Christians reconquered it in 

due course. , , , 

During all that (time), the Muslims were gaming oontrol 

over the largest part of the high sea. 1 heir fleets kept cotiiing 
and going, and the Muslim armies crossed the sea in ships 
from Sicily to the great mainland opposite Sicily, on the 
northern shor e. They fell upon the European Christian rulers 

Al-Qi*ira. the second wild ruled from 9S4 to 94<i. The raids 

involving Genoa look place in s»M/35. „ 
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and made massacres in their realms. This happened in the 
tiays of the Banu Abl l-yusaym,** the rulers of Sicily, who 
supported the 'Ubaydid(-Fatimid) propaganda there. Tlie 
Christian nations withdrew with their fleets to the north¬ 
eastern side of the Mediterranean, to the coastal regions in¬ 
habited by the European Christians and the Slavs, and to the 
Aegean islands,*” and did not go beyond them. The Muslim 
fleet had pounced upon them as eagerly as lions upon their 
prey. They covered most of the surface of the Mediterranean 
with their equipment and numbers and traveled its lanes {on 
missions both) peaceful and warlike. Not a single Christian 
board floated on it. 

Eventually, however, the ’Ubaydid(-Fatimid) and Umay- 
yad dynasties W'eakened and softened and w'ere affected by 
infirmity. Then, the Christians reached out for the eastern 
Islands of the Mediterranean, such as Sicily, Crete, and 
Malta, and took possession of them. They pressed on against 
the shores of Syria during this interval, and took possession 
IT, S7 of Tripoli, Ascalon, Tyre, and Acco. They gained control 
over all the seaports of Sy ria. They conquered Jerusalem iind 
built there a church as an outward manifestation of their 
religion and worship. They deprived the Banti Khazrun of 
Tripoli!ania *** and (they conquered) Gab^s and Sfax, and 
imposed a poll tax upon their inhabitants. Then they took 
possession of al-Mahdiyah, the (original) seat of the 'Ubay- 
did(-I'’atimids), and took it aw-ay from the descendants of 
Buluggin b. ZirT. (n the fifth [eleventh] century, they had the 
lead in the Mediterranean. In Egypt and Syria, interest in the 
fleet weakened and eventually ceased to exist. Since then, 
they have shown no concern for the naval matters with which 
they had been so exceedingly concerned under the ’Ubayditl- 
(-Fatimid) dynasty, as is known from ’Ubaydid(-Fatimid) 
history. In consequence, the identit y of the office of the ad- 

** The Kalbitc gtivemo« ofSiidlv in the tam-r part of the tenth and the 
beginning of the eleventh century, Cf. Amari and Nallino, op. «(., II, 9 «G ff. 

Lit., islandi of ar-Rutnaniyah.” The latter term seems to represent 

Rumania, the Byzantine fvinpire. 

“ Cf, also 'Ibar^ Vll. 39 fflt de Slane {tr.). 1£iSs W. 
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mlralty was lost in those countries* It remained in Ifrtqiph 
and the Maghrib, but only there. At the present time, the 
western Mediterranean has large fleets and is very powerful. 
No enemy has trespassed on it or been able to do anything 
there. 

In Lamtunah (Almoravid) times, the admirals of the fleet 
in (the West) were the Banu Maymun, chieftains from the 
peninsula of Cadiz,“* which they (later on) handed over to 
(the Almohad) "Abd-al-Mu'min, to whom they paid obe¬ 
dience* Their Beets, (assembled) from the countries on botlt 
shores, reached the number of one hundred. 

In the sixth [twelfth) century, the Almohad dynasty 
flourished and had possession of both shores. The Almohads 
organized their fleet in the most perfect manner ever known 
and on the largest scale ever observed. Their admiral was 
Ahmad as-Siqilli, who belonged to the Sadghiyan, a br^h 
of the Sadwtkish,*** who lived on the island of Jerba, The 
Christians had captured him there, and he had grown up 
among them. The ruler of Sicily (Roger 11) selected him for 
his service and employed him in it, but he died and was sue 
ceeded by his son, whose anger (Ahmad) somehow aroused 
He feared for his life and went to Tunis, where he stayed with 
the chief of Tunis, one of the Banu ‘Abd-al-Mn'min, He went 
on to Marrakech, and was received there by the caliph Yusuf 
aU'Ashri b* 'Abd-al-Mu'min with great kindness and 
honor. (The caliph) gave him many presents and entrusted 
him with command of his fleet, (As commander of the 
fleet) he went to w^igc the holy war against the Christian 
nations. He did noteworthy and memorable deeds during the 

Almohad dvnasty. , , , .. 

In his period, the Muslim fleet was of a size and qua ity 

never, to our knowledge, ottained before or since When 
SaUh-ad.drn YOsuf b, Ayyilb, tbe ruler of Egypt and Syria at 
this time, set out t o recover the border cities (ports) o 

Tltcv were suppii^ed (O be brantbes of tbe Kuiain h 
p* He ruled from I tes to n84. 
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Syria from tho Christian nations and to cleanse Jerusalem 
of the abomination of unbelief and to rebuild it, one Heet of 
unbelievers after another came to the relief of the border 
cities (|K)rts), from all the regions near Jerusalem which they 
controlled. They supported them with equipment and food. 
I'he fleet of AleJiandria could not stand up against them, 
(The Christians) had had the upper hand in the eastern 
Mediterranean for so long, and tliey had numerous fleets 
there, The Muslims, on the other hand, had for a long time 
been too weak to offer them any resistance there, as we have 
mentioned. In this situation, §alah-ad-din sent 'Abd-al- 
Kartm b. Munqidh, a member of the family of the Banu 
Munqidh, the rulers of Shayaar, as his ambassador to Ya'qub 
al-MansCir, the Almohad ruler of the Maghrib at that time,®’* 
§alah-ad-din had taken Sliayzar away from the Banu Munqidh 
but had spared them to use them in his government. Now, he 
II, 39 sent ’Abd-ai-Kanm, a member of that (family), to the ruler 
of the Maghrib to ask for the support of his fleets, to prevent 
the fleets of the unbelievers from achieving their desire of 
bringing relief to the Christians in the Syrian border cities 
(ports), ('Abd-al-Karim) carried a letter from (Salah-ad- 
din) to that effect. The letter had been composed by [al- 
Qadi) alM-’adil al-Baysanl.®’^ It began with these words: “May 

I bn Khaldin again refers to this fantous event in the Antbittogntpky. 
pp. ass f.. and in ‘/fwr, VI, s-hS; de Slant (tr,), 11, Sis, In 'iimr, the name of 
the aniijassador is Abu l-l;Iir'nh 'Abtl-ir-Ril;inian, and this is the correct 
nsiini:^ sbo%vn by oiher sourcfs. Abu Ul^^ilrith ^AfcKi-ar-Rat»iTifln b. My- 
b. MuiKfldb lived from to 600 [i 129-1203/4]. Cf. also Ca¬ 
nard^ Hisloirt df in Dyttustie ties H*amdajtides tie Jazha et de Syrie (Algiers^ 
I£l5l)pl, £4, 

According to the event took place in 58^ fiiriR/sojp but a date 

later in i i.QO (and c%'en 'd^ as January^ ii£^2) is considered probable. 
Cf, Gaudefroy-DeniOmbyneSp in Milanges fi. Ikmet (Paris+ 1926]* JU 90$, 
and Sa^d ZaghlQl 'AlKl-al-Fjamidp in Bvtiftin dJ the Fncvlty oJArls 
nffiina Unhvfihy, Vl-Vit {l9S2-53)^ B4--100. Sir Hamilton Ciibb Idrklly 
calk'd my atteniion to tbe article by Gaudefroy-Dcmombynes and Infonnctl 
iTie that the embassy is not mentioned in the extnnt portion of the the 
great historical work by the Umad al-L^ffahani. For the naval situation in 
Salatlln's time in general, cf. A. S. Ehrenkreutx^ in Joarntil of thx AmericaR 
Oriental Sofifty^ LXXV ( IB65), ]ix>-t 16. 

^ 'Al>d-ar-Ra|itm b. "Ali; 529-696 1 ii36-12CMj 1, Cf. UAL, I, 316 (n. i); 
SufipLt U 649 (n. 0* 
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God open to our Lord the gates of success and pod fortune.” 
The letter is cjuotcd. bv the [mad al-Isfahani m the f'litk al- 
Qudsi}^ Al-Mansiir uas greatly annoyed with the (members 
of the embassy) because they did not address him as 
Commander of the Faithful; but he concealed his annoyance 
and treated them with great kindness and honor. Ho sent 
them back to {^Hh-ml-din) who had sent them, and did not 
comply with his request. 

This (story) is evidence (for the facts that) the ruler of the 
Maghrib alone possessed a fleet, that the Christians con¬ 
trolled the eastern Mediterranean, and that the dynasties hi 
Egypt and Syria at that time and later were not interested in 
naval matters or in building up government fleets, 

Ya'qfib al-Mansfir then died, and the .Mmohad dynasty 
became infirm. The Galician nations seized control of most of 
Spain. The Muslims took refuge in the coastal region and 
look possession of the islands of the western Mediterranean. 
They regained their former strength, and their power on the 
surface of the Mediterranean grew. Their fleets increased, 
and the strength of the Muslims became again equal to that 
of (the Christians). This happened In the time of (the 
Merinid) Sultan, Abu l-llasan,“® the ZanAtah ruler m the 
Maghrib. When be desired to wage the holy war, his fleet 
was as well equipped and numerous as that of the Christians. 

Then the naval strength of the Muslims declined once 
more, because of the weakness of the ruling dynasty. Mari¬ 
time habits were forgotten under the impact of the strong 


“The n-cat historiiin, Mutiamniad b. Mutammnd. [lie;^ 

IBOII a^T I 3 ^ If.; Suppi:, !, f. BaJiq h» Tb^ comp * 

a similar ir al.Qalqash»f,di. 

" com- 

by abtjaiqashandi, in tht preceding note. 

Abu byiasan Jnicti from 1351 to 133i. 
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Chapter Jii: Sections SS and S3 

Bedouin attitude prevailing; in the Maghrib, and as the 
result of the discominuancc of Spanish habits. The Chris* 
tians resumed their former, famous maritime training, 
and (renewed) their constant activity in (the Mediterranean) 
and their experience with conditions there. (They again 
showed) their former superiority over others on the high 
seas of (the Mediterranean) and in (Mediterranean) shipping. 
The Muslims came to be strangers to the Mediterranean. 
The only exceptions are a few inhabitants of tlie coastal re¬ 
gions, who are active on (the sea). They ought to have many 
assistants and supporters, or they ought to have support from 
the dynasties to enable them to recruit help and to work to¬ 
ward the goal of (Increased seafaring activities). 

The rank (of admiral) has been preserved to this day in 
the dynasties of the Maghrib. There, the identity (of the 
admiralty is still presers'cd), and how to take care of a fleet, 
how to build ships and navigate them, is known. Perhaps 
some political opportunity will arise in the coastal countries, 
and the Muslims will (once again) ask the wind to blow 
against unbelief and unbelievers. The inhabitants of the 
Maghrib have it on the authority of the books of predictions 
that the Muslims will yet have to make a successful attack 
against the Christians and conquer the lands of the European 
Christians beyond the sea. This, it is said, will take place by 
sea, 

"God is the friend of the believers." 

12 SS 3 77ie Ji^erent i/nporta/ice of thf ranJts of "the 
Sii'ord" ami "thein tke {various) 
dynasties. 

It*® should be known that both "the sword" and "the 
pen” arc instruments for the ruler to use in his affairs, llow- 
ever, at the beginning of the dynasty, so long as its people 
arc occupied in establishing power, the need for "the sword" 

Qur'in 3.08 (61)- 

*“Cf. IsHwi. pp. Il6f. 



*'Thf Sword" and "Tkt Ptn" 


is greater than that for '‘the pen," In that situation, “the 
pen” is merely a servant and agent of the ruler’s authority, 
whereas "the sword" contributes active assistance. 

The same is the case at the end of the dynasty when its 
group feeling weakens, as we have mentioned, and its people 
decrease in number under the influence of senility, as we have 
stated before.”* llie dynasty then needs the support of the 
mHilary. iTie dynasty's need of the military for the purpose of 
protection and defense is as strong then as it was at the bepn- 
ninc of (the dynasty) for the purpose of getting established. 
In these two situations, “the sword," tlms, has the advantage 
over "the pen." At that time, the military have the higher 
rank. They enjoy more benefits and more splendid fiefs. 

In mid-term of the dynasty, the ruler can to some depee 
dispense with "the sword." Mis power is firm^ established. 
His only remaining desire is to obtain the fruits of royal 
authority, such as coDecting ta^es, holding (pro^rty), ex 
celling other dynasties, and enforcing the law. Ihe pen is 
helpful for (all) that. I'herefore, the need for usmg it in¬ 
creases The swords stay unused in their scabbards, unkss 
something happens and they are called upon to repair a 
breach. For (purposes) other than that, (swords) are not 
needed. In this situation, the men of the pen have mo _ 
thority. They occupy a higher rank. ITicy enjoy more benehts 
and greater wealth and have a closer and more frequent and 
intimate contact with the ruler. At times, the pen) is^thc 
instrument the ruler uses to obtain the fruits of his roj^ 
authorltv. He uses it to supervise and administer his realm 
and to display its (excellent) condition 
waztrs and the military can be dispensed with. 
away from the intimate circle of the ruler and have to be¬ 
ware of his moods. r^^llnwirnr 

U is in this sense that Abf. Muslim wrote the oUowmg 

reply to ^.l.Mttnsur »he,t l.= ordered him to come (to h.m) 
■•Xnd now: We remember the followin g edmomfon of d m 

_ -“HiCf,, far itiitiMe, l:S48 f. and 3 H ^ t abo'''^ 
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Persians: 'The most fear-ridtien thing there is, is the wazirs 
when the mob has calmed dow'n/ " “* 

This is how God proceeds with his servants, 

n Si- ] The charatlerhtk emblems of royal and 
gmernment authority. 

It should be known that the ruler has emblems and ar¬ 
rangements that are the necessary result of f>omp and osten¬ 
tation. They are restricted to him, and by their use he is 
distinguished from his subjects, his intimates, and all other 
leaders in his dynasty. 

We shall mention the best-known emblems as well as 
(our) knowledge permits. "And He knows more than any 
scholar,” 


The '^outjit" (Ibh) 

One of the emblems of royal authority is the ’'outfit" 
(d/tiA), that is, the display of banners and flags and the beating 
of drums and the blowing of trumpets and horns. In the Boi^ 
on Poll Iks ascribed to Aristotle, Aristotle mentioned that its 
real signifleance is to frighten the enemy in war.*** Frightful 
sounds do have the psychological effect of causing terror. In¬ 
deed, as everyone knows from his own (experience), this is an 
emotional**’ element that plays a role on battlefields. 'Htc 
explanation given by Aristotle —if it was he who gave it —is 
correct in some respects. But the truth is that listening to 
music and sounds no doubt causes pleasure and emotion in the 
soul. The spiritual temper of man h thereby affected by a 


^ Cf. a^-TabarTn III, 103, 1 , go. 

“ Cf. the Arahic edition of Sirr in 'Abd-ar-Rnljnian Badnwip 

Grtu^d^ iioEtrtitiirum ithmictinim (Ciiro^ 19^4.)^ p, jjso, and 

Ilw EagUsli tr. of the work in Roger Bacon, cd. R. Steele (Oxford 

1330 ). V, 248 . Sec also i;S] and 3 ia, above. The passage by Pscudo-Ahs- 
tptic, and Ibn Khaldun's comment on it. arc referred to by al-qalqashandt, 
al-a'shi, IV, a. No name is mctiiioned there, and the author of the 
quotantm is introduced as a "thorough oclholar." Cf aUo n. B04 10 tliis 
chapter, 

^ For cf ft. e77 ro Ch. i, iil>ove. 




Tht "Oatfifi Trumpets and Banners 


kind of drunkennc!i$, which causes him to make light of 
difficiilties and to be witling to die in the very condition in 
which be finds himself. This (state of affairs) exists even in 
dumb animals. Camels are infiueiwect by the driver's call, and n, 4S 
horses are influenced by whistling and shouting, as everyone 
knows. The effect is greater w'hen the sounds are harmonious 
ones, as in the instance of music.It is knowm what happens 
to people who listen to music. *1 he non-Arabs, therefore, take 
mtisicai instruments, drums or trumpets, onto the battleffctd 
W'ith them. Singers with instruments aurround the cavalcade 
of the ruler and sing. Thus, they move the souls of brave men 
emotionally and cause them to be wnlling to die. 

In the wars of the Arabs (in northwestern Africa), we 
have seen persons in front of the cavalcade sing poetical songs 
and make music. The minds of heroes were stirred by the con¬ 
tents of the songs. They hurried to the battlegrouitd, and 
everybotiy went forth eagerly to meet his rival. 1 he same 
was the case with the Zanatah, one of the nations of the 
Maghrib. A poet w-ent in advance of the battle lines and sang. 

His music was such as to move firmly anchored mountains and 
to cause men who would otherwise not think of it, to seek 
death. That music Is called tdztigdii “ by (the Zanatah). 

The origin of it all is the cheerfulness created in the soul 
(through music). It leads to bravery, just as drunkcmiess 
leads to (bravery), as the result of the cheerfulness which it 
produces. And God knows better. 

The great number of flags, their manifold colors, and their 


“ Cf. pp. sat fT., below. . . . « . , 

The ^vord ia spelled with rhe transcripiion signs for Berber ? irtd ^ 
(cr. above, uei [tin. J&a, iSi] t>elo^v, and fully m 

C. It seems lo be n genuine Berber word, thougb I liave not auoce^ed in fin - 
Liic anv (HscnssLon ef it in ibc liicralure. De Slanc's denvation from .'tmbic 
nrwifgf is untihclY, not so much for phonetic reasons [the Arabic sounds might 
have been Berborized. as it happens) as in view of the fact that means 

"crowinEf roosters” in Arabic, and is by no means a commonly used word. 
Cf. LhJh ( Bulaq. 1 soo-130ft/188a-.W), X J X, re. 

A Berber word laxiu/^git "souftict (coup donni sur ta joue bv« la mam 
ouverte)" is mentioned "by C. de Foucauid, DitHonttairf Ttniang-Frania^ 
(Paris, iset-su], IV, 1937, but it could hardiy be connected with the word 
meatioi^ed by Ibii Ktiildiin. 
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length, are intcmled to cause fright, nothing more. (1 right) 
produces greater aggressiveness in the soul. Psycliological 
conditions and reactions are strange. God is “the Creator, 
the Knowing One." ^ 

The various rulers and dynasties differ in their use of such 
emblems. Some of them use a great many, others few , ac^ 
cording to the extent and importance of the given dynasty. 

Flags have been the Insignia of war since the creation of 
the world.**^ The nations have alw'ays displayed them on 
battlefields and during raids. This was also the case in the 
time of the Prophet and that of the caliphs who succeeded him. 

llie Muslims, however, refrained from beating drums 
and blowing trumpets at the beginning of Islam, They wanted 
to avoid the coarseness of royal authority and do without 
royal customs. They also despised pomp, which has nothing 
whatever to do with the truth. The caliphate then came to be 
royal authority, and the Muslims learned to esteem the 
splendor and luxury of this world. Persian and Byzantine 
clients, subjects of the preceding (pre-lslamic) dynasties, 
mixed with them and showed them their ways of ostentation 
and luxury. Among the things the Muslims came to like was 
the "outfit'* {dlati). Therefore, they used it and permitted 
their officials to use it, to increase ilte prestige of royal au- 
thoritv ami its representatives. ‘Abbasid or ’Ubaydidt-l'^- 
timid) caliphs would often grant permission to display their 
flags to officials such as the master of a border region or the 
commander of an army. Such officials then, setting out on a 
mission or going from the house of the caliph or from their 
own liouscs to their offices, were accompanied by a cavalcade 
of people carrying flags and the attributes of the "outfit 
(ufrt/i). I’he only distinction between the cavalcade of an 
official and that of the caliph was the number of flags, or the 
use of particular colors for the caliph's flag. Thus, black was 
used for the flags of the 'Abbasids, Their flags w'cre black as 
a sign of mourning for the martyrs of their family, the 

“ CJur'Sn is.ee (Se); S6‘.Si (81), 

*** Cf. R, Dozjf u) Journat ofiatiqae, XIV® (1869), 160. 
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]. Muiilijii Coin^ 

1. At^ib-Saisanlaii dirham issued by aUyajjaj, sinicli at Bishapur 

in the year 7S [tfE^v/seJ ' 

2. Umayyofl dirham of the rerormed type, dated 7£> [dsa/itsl struck 

at Daitiaseus ' *’ 

3. Dinar of the Almohad Abu Ya'qub Yfisof 1, without date or name 
of mint 

♦. Anonymous Almohad dirham, without date or name of mint 

6. Triple dinar of Sultan Bar£|uq, stnick at Cairo 
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The *'Outfit"; Tmmfvts md Banners 

Hashimites, and as a sign of reproach directed against the 
Umajyads who had killed them. Therefore, the *Abbasids 
were called “the black ones" {al-musawzviiiah). 

Wlicn the Hashlmiies divided Into factions and the 'Alids 
(descendants of Abu ydlib) went against the ’Abbasids on 
everv jjossible occasion, they w'anied to differ from them In 
the color of their flag, and so they used white flags. 1 here- 
fore, they were called "the white ones" {al-mubayyi^nh). 
White w'as used by the 'Alids throughout the reign of the 
'Ubaydid(-i'atimids), It was also used by the 'Alids who 
seceded at that time In the East, such as the (Zaydi) mission¬ 
aries in Tabaristan and in ^a'dah (in the \enien), and those 
other (’Alids) who made propaganda for the extremist 
(Shfah), such as the Qarmatians. WTten al-Ma'mfm gave up 
wearing black and using the (black) insignia of his dynasty, 
he turned to green and used green flags. 

(The details of the "outfit") could be Increased ad in¬ 
finitum. When al-’Aziz Nizar set out to conquer Syria,“* the 
"outfit” {dlak) of the *Ubaydtd(-Fatimids) was composed of 
five hundred banners and five hundred trumpets. The 
Sinhajalt and the other Berber rulers in the Maghrib did not 
affect siiecial colors, but they embroidered their flags in gold 
and made them of pure colored silk. They always permitted 
their officials to use these flags. But ^vhen the Almohads and, 
later on, the Zanatah (Merinids) made their appearance, they 
restricted the use of the "outfit* (u/ijA) of drums and banners 
to the ruler, and forbade all otlter officials to use it. It formed 
a special cavalcade in the procession which followed imme¬ 
diately l>ehind the ruler. It w'as callcxl the rear guard 
{sdqah). They used a larger or smaller number (of instru¬ 
ments), arcording to the different customs of the various dy¬ 
nasties. Some of them restricted themselves to seven, as a 
lucky number. This was the case in the dynasties of the Al¬ 
mohads and the Ban^ al-Ahmar (Nasrids) in Spain. Others 
went up to ten or iwentv, as was the case with the Zanatah. 
In the days of Sultan Abu 1-ljasa n, as we learned person^ 

*“ Id 3^7 l377l. 
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ally.™ it went up to one hundred drums and one lumdred 
banners of colored silk Interwoven with gold, both large and 
small. They permit their governors, officials, and generals to 
use one small flag of white linen and a small drum in wartime. 
They do not permit them any more. 

'I he contemporary Turkish dynasty in the East uses, in 
the first place, one large flag, surmounted by a big tuft of 
hair. It is called the chilM or diair.^ (It is used) with the 
army In general. 'I'hen, there is another flag (carried) over 
the ruler and called the 'ly^bafl or shatjali.*^ It is the ruler's 
insignia. There arc many other flags which they call sanjaq,^^ 
which means flag in (Turkish). Thev use an excessively 
large number of drums, which they call ^s. They permit any 
amir or general to use whatever (insignia) he desires, with 
the exception of the 'iyibah,^ which is reserved to the ruler. 

Tito contemporary Galicians, a European Christian na¬ 
tion in Spain, use only a few flags, which fly high in the air. 
In addition, they make a kind of music with string and wind 
instruments on the battlefields. This is (all) the information 
vve have about them and the non-,\rab rulers who live bevond 
them, 

"In the creation of the heavens and the earth and in the 
difference of your tongues and colors, there are. indeed, signs 
for those who know.” *** 


j, Jl*** Khatdiin was k Fct under Aha l-JIassh’s su«essor 

Abti inuti. * ^ 

M fotlowinpl*. are Pcrsinn words. 

•“Tlie following reference to the 'ifdb^h was added in ihe margin of C. 
It IS found in the text of D. * 

t , in Melaifgtf .ifktfiim fiuhlify fuir h XocUii ^siaimsf, 

‘ t?' 10 al^ahiashandi, IV, S, V 

(apparennv ke as the Arahic word for "(urban' ) wa, ; flL af 
yetliiw sHkp embro^dirrE^d in gold. ' ^ 

Ibn Khaldun meniitms that Sayf-ad^dh Ghazt of .Mosul, d. .-S+t [t i-voi 

his head. C!f. 'Ibor, V, 23f>, foJIowinE 
Isoa/ISRS), xt. Cfi. 

and thJirinTx ' « found in C. 


“* Ibn Khaldun conftaicd Qur'an 
3.190 ( lai). The Bulaq edition eorrocta^ the 
of Quran 30.22 [ 2 |). 


(21) with pa^geA like Qur’an 
au(hor and gives the exact lext 





Thr *‘Oul^r- Tfir Thriftn 
Tht throne (sarir) 

Throne, dais, couch, chair—(they all jnean) pieces of 
wood or ottomans set up for the ruler, so that he may have a 
higher seat than the other people at court and so that he wdll 
not be on the same level with them. This has always been a 
royal custom, even before Islam and in the non-Arab dynas¬ 
ties. (The pre-Islamic rulers) sat upon thrones of gold. Solo¬ 
mon, the son of David, had a throne of ivory overlaid with n, 47 
gold. However, dynasties use a throne only after they have 
become fiourlshing and luxurious, as is the case with all 
pomp, as we have stated.*® D^masties that are in the begin¬ 
ning stage and still keep the Bcdoitm attitude do not desire it. 

The first to use a throne in Islam wss Mu'awiyah. He 
asked the people for permission to use one, saying that he had 
become corpulent."*" So they permitted him to use one, and 
he did. His example was followed by (all the later) Muslim 
rulers. (The use of an ornate throne) came to indicate a tend¬ 
ency toward pomp. 

One day ',Amr b. al-’As was in his castle in Egypt, sitting 
on the ground wdth the Arabs. The Muqawqis catne to the 
castle. He had men carry out a titrone of gold, so that he could 
sit upon it like a king. He sat on it in front of the Arabs. They 
were not jealous of him, because they felt that tJioy had to 
give him the protection upon tvhich they had agreed, and be¬ 
cause they rejected royal pomp. Later on, the 'Abhasids, the 
'LJbaydtd(’l'atimids), and all the other Muslim rulers in both 
the East and the West, had thrones, daises, and couches that 
eclipsed (in splendor those of) the Persian and Roman 
Emperors. 

God causes the change of night and day."* 


Cf. 1 fS+7 if;, above, 

Cf, il-*A*t[ar!, PiiriJ. ^^S Ar. sasc, fol, ies6. 

For the celebrated, though (till rather crigntatic personality who cor¬ 
responds to the historical Cyru*, governor of Egypt at the end of the Byjan- 
tiiio dotnination, cf, A. Grohmann in El, f.p. "4l-Mu^;aw^(,l8,'' The form 
might l)c the Coptic article p plus Cuwnii'w)* Caucasian, 

“* Cf. Qur'un e+.4-S (+4). 
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mint ^ 


(The mint) is conccmed with the stamping of the dinars 
and dirhams used in {commercial) transactions. This is done 
with a die of iron, upon which pictures or words are en¬ 
graved in reverse. The stamp is pressed upon the dinar or 
the dirham, and the designs (legends) of those engravings 
appear on the coin clearly and correctly. Before this is done, 
the standard of purity of the particular coin, the result of 
repeated rcBnings, is taken into consideration, and the indi¬ 
vidual dinars and dirhams are given the proper, fixed weight 
that has been agreed upon, Tlten, the number of coins (and 
not their weight only) can be made use of in transactions. If 
the individual pieces have not been gi^'c^ the weight fixed 
upon, then the weigJit of the coins must be taken into con- 
sideration. 


The word sMah (mint) refers to the stamp, that is, the 
piece of iron used for the purpose (of stamping the coins). The 
word was then used to designate the result of (the applica¬ 
tion of the stamp), that is, the engravings that appear upon 
dinars and dirhams. The word was further used to designate 
control of (the process of engraving) and supervision of the 
whole operation, of everything dealing with coinage and all 
the conditions that govern it, Such (control and supervision) 
is (exercised by) the office (of the mint), TJie word has thus 
come to designate (that office), and is customarily so used in 
governmental usage, It is an office that is necessary to the 
royal authority, for it enables people to di.stinguish between 
good and bad coins in their transactions. That (the coins) are 
not bad is guaranteed by the engrav ings known to have been 
stamped upon them by the ruler. 


w standards of coinaec 

and the historj of Musliiii cobna^e belonjted to political and Wal science 
were treated by al-Mawardi a, the end of the thirteenth chaLr 

pp. If. There. Ibn Khaldun found his material foj 
the older per:^ TT,e subject alim ^rttered general historiomiAv iSr in! 

subject in hi* Uhlary of in so 






Hit Mint 


The non-Arabs used (coins) and engraved special pic¬ 
tures on them, for example, a picture of the ruler at the time 
of issue, a fortress,*** some animal or product, or something 
else. This remained the practice of the non-Arabs down to 
the end of their power. When Islam appeared, the practice 
was discontinued, because of the simplicity of Islam and the 
Bedouin attitude of the Arabs. In their transactions, they used 
gold and silver according to weight. They also had Persian 
dinars and dirhams. iTtey used them, too, according to weight 
and employed them as their medium of exchange. The gov¬ 
ernment paid no attention to the matter. As a result, the 
fhtuds practiced with dinars and dirhams eventually became 
very serious. .According to the reports of Sa'Td b. al-Musay- 
yab and AbO z-Zinad,*“ 'Abd-al-Malik ordered al-Hajjaj to 
coin dirhams, and bad coins (began to) be distinguished from 
good ones. This took place in 74 [693/34], or, according 
to aUMada’ini,*“ in 75 [094/35]. h: the year 70 [035/30], 
('.Abd-al-Malik) ordered that dirhams be coined in all the 
other regions, I'he legend upon them was: "God is one, God 
is the samad." **’' 

Later on, in the tlays of Yastid b. Whd-al-Ntalik, Ibn 
Hubayrah became governor of the 'Iraq and improved the 
mint. Then Khalid al-Qasri, an<l after him Yusuf b. ‘Umar, 
made great effori.s to itnprove it. 

It is also said that the first to coin dinars and dirhams ( in 
Islam) was Mus'ab b. a?.-Zubayr **" He tlid it in the year 70 

•** The Srsiafi fire altar rtprewnifd on Sassariar coins usml by the early 
Muslims, wajs tnlcrprcted a 

** b. Dbakwdn, d. between and 132 l747/4ft and 74&/SO], 

Cf. Ibn Hajar, Taltdhib^ V, SOS fT. For Ihn al-Muaayyab, ct n. 4S^ to this 

chapftr^ above. , r * 

“*The famous early historian, ^AU b. Mub^iniTTiad, ra. 1S£ [T+^/SOj to 
£ 21 - or £ 9 ^ [ 83 ^ or aS 3 / 40 ], Cf. GALy U t M 3 fx Suf^pL, 

w Qur'in 1 f 1"*}^ For the irteaninp: of cr F, Rosenthal 

in Tin Joshua Starr Mtntarial (Jewish Social Scudics, Puhlieaiion No. 

S) (New York, 19S3), pp. 72 If. . - . t 

A coin of the reformed lype from the year 77, which, howeve^ has a 
much longer inscription, reproduced in S, Larve X^ooi^, Caidittgue of Onttf j 
Coini tn l/u Bniiih Mus^m (London, i8TS)p U 1 P| h , r , , 

™ The date of a coin allegedly from the year 7t la discussed and Tcjecied 
by J* Walker^ A QiidhgHt ih^ jira^Sdisaniun Quns {London, J 041)^ p* 117- 
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[(jfi9/90) in thd '[ra<], upon the order of his brother 'Abti- 
allith, who was then in charge in the Hljlz. The legend 
on his coins was. on the one side, "blessing," and on the 
other (there was) the name of God. A year later, al-Hajjaj 
changed the legend, and the new legend was: "In the name 
of God-al-Hajjaj."™ 

The weight of the dirhams was fi?ccd at what it had 
been in the days of 'Umar. At the beginning of Islam, the 
weight of the dirham had been six ddnaq^. The weight of the 
mitkqal WPS one dirham and three-sevenths of a dirham, so 
that ten dirhams made seven mithqah. I'he reason for this 
was that the weight of the dirham had varied in the days of 
the Persians. A dirham corresponding to the weight of a 
mithqdl might weigh twenty, or twelve, or ten carats. W hen 
it was necessary to determine the weight (of the dirham) for 
the charity tax, the average of the three values was taken, 
that is fourteen carats. Thus, the mithqdl (of twenty carats) 
ivas one dirham and three-sev enths of a dirham (of fourteen 
carats). It is said that the (dirham) had eight d&naqs, 
the hihan (dirham) four, the rndgAWM (dirham) three, and the 
yo»iiin?{dirham) one.*™ 'Umar gave orders to inv-estigate and 
determine which dirham was most commonly used in trans¬ 
actions. It turned out to be the b&ghn and the tahart (dirhams). 
Together they weighed twelve ddtiaqa. Thus, the (weight of 
the) dirham wa.s (fixed at) six ddnaqs. When three-sevenths 
of that weight was added, it was a jttithqAl, and when three- 
tenths of ^ miikq&l were taken away, it was a dirham. 

When Abd-al-Malik saw fit to use the mint to protect 
apinst fraud the two coins (the gold dinar and the silver 
dirham) that were current in Muslim transactions, he deter¬ 
mined their values as what they had been in the time of 
'Umar. He used the iron stamp, but engraved words on it, 
rather than pictures, because clot|ucnt words tvere obviously 


accurate, nor \s ii cornpikEelT clear 

from thplr vf the name hagAtl, iwKich Muslim sources di^ve 

The name of a legondary Jew. Baghl or Ra s aUBaghl ("Mule lEeaT't 
the dirhains arc mmed after the area* where they were^in use. ^ ' 
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more congenial to the Arabs. Moreover, the religions law 
forbids pictures. 

After (\^bd-al-Malik)t the coinage remained the same 
for the whole Muslim period. Both the dinar and the dirham 
were round. The inscriptioTi on thcni was written in con¬ 
centric circles. On one sidc^ the legend included the names of 
God with the formulas: "'There is no God but God and 
^’Praised be God/' and the prayer for the Prophet and his 
familvi on the other side^ h included the date and the name of 
die caliph. (Coins were of) this ty^M? during the period of the 
*Abbasids, the Tlbaydid(-Patimkls), and the (Spanish) 
Umavyads. Ihe §inhajah had no rnint except at the end of 
their rule when al-Mansur, the master of Bougie^ used one. 
This has been mentioned by Ibn Hamm ad in his 

For the Almohads, aUMahdi set the precedent of coining 
square dirhams and engraving a square on the round dinar. 
He covered one side of the coins with the formulas: There is 
no God but God" and ^Traised be God;" and the other with 
a legend of several lines containing his namCi (which was 
replaced by) his successors svith their names. This became the 
practice of the AlmohadSp Their coinage has kept that shape 
dow^n to this time. It has been reported that before aUMahdi 
came forth* he was described as ""master of the square dir¬ 
ham" by the practitioners of magic who predicted the coming 
of his dynasty. 

The present-day inhabkams of the East have no coinage 
of fixed value. For their transactions* they use dinars and 
dirhams by weight* atid their value is determined through 
standard weights corresponding to so-and-so many (dirhams* 
or dinars)- The mint engraves*^® on thcni the formula 
" i here is no God but God" and the prayer for the Prophet, 


" VI, 177: de SinTie (tr:), U. 5T, tt^CoTm of ihe 

cDinatrc was unpdertaken by ihc last IJammiilid, Valjya [nss-fia, d, )ios!, 
grandsoT! ofal-Mansfir [|OEH*/89-no+/Ji]. Ttiideiit at from >090/9i . 

Mutatiirnid b. ‘All Ibn {.lammad wtow around en QiiSO], tf. 

particular, A. Bel. "Ccmiributbrt ^ I'dtude des dirtiams dc 
Ti^poque Alinoll4ic|e*" XVl (1933]. I fT. 

^ "does HOI engovc." 


IT* fit 
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as well as the ruler^s name, as is also the practice of the 
Maghribts, 

“This is the decision of the Mighty, the Knowine 
One." 


Note; We shall conclude our discussion of the tnint by 
explaining the meaning of "the legal dirham" and "the legal 
dinarand their value* 

The dirham and the dinar differ in value and weight in 
different regions, cities^ and provinces. The religious law 
has had occasion to refer to these (coins) and has mentioned 
them in connection with many laws concerning the charity 
tax, marriage (fees), fixed legal fines, and other things. 
Therefore, the religious law must have its own (dirham and 
dinar) with a specific value given to them by (the religious 
law itself) and agreeing with the intemion of (the religious 
law). These coins are then the ones to which the laws refer. 
They are different from tlic non-legal (coins), 

It should be known that since the beginning of Islam and 
the time of the men around Muhammad and the men of the 
second generation, the legal dirham Is by general consensus 
the one, ten of which arc equal to seven 'mitkqtfl of gold, and 
an ounce of gold is forty dirhams. Thus, the legal dirham is 
se\ en-'tenths of a dinar. A gold tntthcjdl weighs seventy-two 
average-sized grains of wheat, Consequently, the dirham, 
which is seven-tenths of a ttiUkgdl, has a weight of fifty and 
two-fifths grains. All these values are accepted hy general 
consensus, 1 he pre-Islamic dirham was of several kinds. The 
best was tfie tahart, a dirham of eight dAnaqs, and the baehli 
a dirham of four danaqs^^ For the legal dirham, they took 
the mean, that is, six ddnaqs. The charity tax on one hundred 
baghli dirhams or one hundred ttiban dirhams w'as fixed at 
five such "mean" dirhams. 


"! Qur’an S.£Mf (5NS): 36.38 (Sfl); +1.1 g (, ,1. 






Tfit Miffi 


People do not ap*ee, however, that (the value of legal 
dirhams) was established (only) by *Abd-al-Malik and by 
general consensus later on, as we have reported and as was 
mentioned by al-Khattabi In the Kitah Ma’dlint as-sman 
and by al-Mawardi in the Kitdb al-Ahkdm as-sultdn'tyah^'^ 
Thorough scholars of recent times do not think so, because it 
would imply that legal dirhams and dinarwere not known 
in the time of the man around Muhammad and subsequently, 
even though legal tariffs such as the charity tax, marriage 
(fees), fixed legal fines, and other such things are based on 
them, as we have (just) mentioned. The truth is that the 
value of (legal dirhams and dinars) was known at the 
(earliest) times (of Islam) for the implementation of laws 
involving tariffs based on (legal dirhams and dinars), but 
their value was not individually specified outside. It was an 
internal custom of the Muslims, which had become accepted 
under the influence of the religious law, and which used a 
fixed value and weight for (dirhams and dinars). 

The Muslim dynasty thereafter Iiecame great and flour¬ 
ishing. Conditions called for individual specification of the 
value and the w'eight of dirhams and dinars, in accordance 
with the religious law', in order to obviate the (constant) ob¬ 
ligation to determine their value. This (situation) developed 
in the days of ■.■\bd-al-Malik, He specified the individual 
value of (the dinar and the dirham) outside (in real money), 
as it had been in theoryOn the coins, he engraved his name 
and date after the two confessions of faitht ("I confess there is 
no God but God” and "I confess that Muhammad is the Mes¬ 
senger of God”)- 'Abd-al-Malik withdrew the pre-Islamic 
coins altogether. They were eventually purified (melted 

■" Hamd f A^mad) b. Muhammad, 319 [Mil *o 386 or SSS [996 or 998]. 
Cf, gJl, I, 161, 165; SuppL, 1, 267, 275. Kis is a codtmenury on 

the Sunnit of Al»ii DawQd. 

«* «/., p. 5+(n. 56.1), above. . 

"• All this meatii simply il«i according (o the opinion here expressed, 
the currency mentioned in tlie law was not originally represciHed by actual 
coins. 
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down) and (re-)engraved wlih a legend, so that (in their 
original fomi) they became non-existent. This is the inescap¬ 
able truth. 

Later on, ofBcials of the mint in the x'arious dynasties 
deliberately disregarded the legal value of dinar and dirham. 
Their value became different in the difFereni regions. The 
11 , sa people reverted to a theoretical knowledge of (the legal dinar 
and dirham), as had been the case at the beginning of Islam. 
The inhabitants of every region calculated the legal tariffs in 
their own coinage, according to the relationship that they 
knew existed between the (actual) value of (dirhams and 
dinars in their coinage) and tite legal value. 

The weight (in gold) of the dinar is seventy-two average- 
sized grains of wheat. Tills is reported by tborough scholars 
and is the general consensus from which only [bn Hazm 
deviates. I bn Hazm thought that the w'eight of the dinar is 
eighty-four grains. This was reported as Ibn f.Iazm's opinion 
by Judge Abd-al-1 1 horough scholars have refuted 

(Ibn Hazm's opinion). They considered it an unfounded as¬ 
sumption or an error, and rightly so. "God causes the truth 
to come true in His words." 

It is also known that the legal ounce is not tfie one which 
is commonly used among the people, because the commonly 
used (ounce) differs acscording to the various regions, w-hile 
the legal ounce is a theoretical unit which admits of no 
differences. 

God "created everything. Then, He determined it." 

7ht iedi 

(Use of) the seal is one of the government functions and a 
royal office, *1 he sealing of letters and diplomas w'as known 



al-tslibni, Sto-Ssi 


&ut, nnd 
nark^ on 
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to rulers before and after [>slam. It has been established in the 
two ^ahihs that w hen the Prophet wanted to write to the 
Bvzantine Emperor, he was told that the non-Arabs accepted 
only seated letters. Thus, he took a silver seal (ring) and had 
the following legend engraved upon it: "Muhammad, the 
Messenger of God." Al-Bukhari said that he had the three 
words written in three lines and that he used that ring for 
seating. (Muhammad) said: "No one else should use a 
similar legend." He continued: "Abii Bakr, *Umar, and 
’Uthman used that ring for sealing. Then, it fell from 
’Uthman’s hand into the well of .\ris. There w^as much*® 
water in it, and its bottom could never be reached later on. 
'Uthman was worried about the happening and considered it 
a (bad) omen. He had another ring made like it." *“ ii, m 

The way of engraving the seal, as well as its use for 
sealing, have different aspects. This is because the word 
"seal" is used for the instrument that is placed on the finger. 

From it, (the verbal form) takhaftama "He puts the seal on" 
is derived. (Or, the word) is used to de.signate "end" or 
"completion." In this meaning, one says khatamtu al-ainra 
"I reached the end of the matter," or khatamtu al-Qur^^na 
"I finished reading the Qur’an"; also khatam an-nabiyin "the 
la.st of the prophets," and kkdtimat af-amr "the end of the 
matter." The word is also used for the stopper with which 
bottles or barrels are closed. In this sense, one uses (the 
form) khitdnt. Thus it is said in the Qur’an: wa-khiidmuhii 
miskiin "its stopper is musk,” Those who interpret the 
word here to mean "end" or "completion" are wrong. (Their 
interiiretatlon is based on the assumption) that the last im- 

***Muhnamad nsiit ^U4h, 

‘“ The original story had ■’little," and ftulaq has this in its text. 

aUBukhMp KrcM {Leidtn, llte2-i£K>8), IV, 90, mU: 

Muslim. [Calcuna. ll, S2B U p. «l2d. The 

last two OT three sentences are, 1 heUeve+ found neither in aUBukhan tiof in 
but occur in a similar form ifi^ for instance^ af-'I'ahan, [i 

« Qur‘an S3,-*0 (^). Cf. J. HorovitZp Koram^ht Unifr^hungtn t Berlin 
St Leipzig, pp. 53 f. 

■“ Qur^on refeiriiig td iJae wine uf Paradise. 
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pression they have of thetr drink is the smell of musk. How¬ 
ever, tit is is not the intendtfd meaning. It is derived here from 
kkiiam in the meaning of **stopper.” A stopper of ciav or 
pitch is put upon the wine in the barrel. This preser\'es (the 
wine) and gives it a good smell and taste. In an exaggerated 
manner, the wine of paradise was thus described (in the 
Qur'an) as being dosed with a stopper of musk, which is 
better smelling and tasting than day or pitch, which are 
customarily used (for the purpose) In this w'orld. 

If (the word) "seal” is correctly used in all these mean¬ 
ings, it is (also) correctly used for designating the result that 
comes from (the application of sealing in all these meanings). 
1 his is as follows; When W'ords or shapes are engraved upon 
(a seal) and it is then put into a paste of day or an ink solution 
and placed upon a paper surface, those words (or shapes) 
will be reproduced on that surface. The same is the case if 
(the seal) is impressed on .some soft material such as wax, 
'I he engraved legend remains impressed on it. If the legend 
consists of w'ords, they are to be read from the left, if ilie 
engraving started correctly from the right, and from the 
II, ss right if the engraving started from the left, because the proc¬ 
ess of sealing reverses the direction of the writing on the 
(paper) surface and appears on it as the opposite of wliat it 
had been on the engraving, with right and left transfused, It 
i,s (ahso) possible to use the seal by putting it in ink and clay 
and filacing it ujjon the (paper) surface. The words tlien ap¬ 
pear engraved on it. This (process of sealing) expresses the 
idea of ''end" or “completion,” in the sense that a writing 
thus ( sealed) is correct and valid. A particular letter some¬ 
how becomes effective through the use of such a signature 
( Without it, It would be invalid and imperfect. 

The sealing may (also) be (effected) through something 
written by hand at the end or the beginning of a letter, some 
well-chosen words of praise and glory (the formulas "Praised 
be God and Glory to God”), or the name of the ruler or 
amir, or of the w ritc^f l^er, w-hoever lie may have 
“ Cf, l:*li, and p, se, a^e, “ ^ 
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bccTif or through terms descriptive of the writer. Such 
(formulas) written by hand indicate the correctness and 

validity of the letter. They are commonly known imder the 
name of *‘signature** ('a/amoA), but are also called seal be¬ 
cause they are compared to the impression of the seal ring. 

The “seal'* the judge sends to litigants is connected with 
this usage. That “seal" is his signature and handi validating 
his decisions. The “seal” of the ruler or caliph, that is, his 
signature, is also connected with the usage referred to, hen 
ar-Hashid wanted to make Ja'far wazir in the place of his 
brother al-Fadil, he said to their father Yahya b. Khalid: 
'■Father, 1 want to change my ‘seal’ from my right hand to 
my left hand." He thus used the word “seal" for the wazirate, 
since it was one of the duties of the wazir in ( Abbasid) times 
to put his signature on letters and diplomas. The correctness 
of the use (of “seal") in this meaning is confirmed by at- 
Tabari's report on Mu'awiyah’s negotiations with al-l^asan. 

When Mu'awiyah wanted to persuade al-Hasan to enter into 
an armistice, he sent him a blank sheet of paper, which he n, sq 
“.sealed” at the bottom, and he wrote to him: “(Write down) 

On thi.s sheet of paper, which 1 have scaled at the bottom, 
whatever conditions you want to make. T. hey are granted. 

“Sealing’' here means a handwritten or other signature at 
the end of a sheet of paper. 

It is also possible to impress a seal upon some soft sub¬ 
stance, so that the letters of the legend appear on that sub¬ 
stance, and to place the substance (with the seal impression) 
on the knots of the strings with) which letters are tied, 
and Upon places for deposits (such as storehouses, strong 
boxes, etc.). This (use of the root AAfm) is derived from the 
meaning of “stopper” mentioned before. In both cases, (we 
are dealing with) the re.sult of (the application of) the seal, 
and, therefore, (the word) “seal” can be used in this sense. 

Tlie first to introduce the sealing of letters, that is, the 


"" Cf. at-Tjibari, Annahs. II, S f. , 

Bui cf. the descriptioix of various procedurca by wlucJi loiters may 

be sealed, below. Any one of ilictii miy be meanE here. 
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use of the signature, was Mu'awiyah, He ordered ’Amr b, 
az-Zubayr to be given 100,000 (dirhams) by Ziyad {b. Abihi) 
in al-Kufah, The letter (containing the order) was opened, 
and the figure was changed from 100,000 to 200,000. When 
Ziyad presented his account (and the excess payment was 
noticed), Mu'awiyah disavowed it. He held 'Amr responsible 
for the money and kept him in prison until ('Amr's) brother 
'Abdallah paid (the sum) for him. On that occasion, Mu- 
'avviyah introduced the ministry ((//tiidit) of the seal, '[’his 
was mentioned by at-Tabari who finished his statentent by 
saying that "he tied the letters with strings, Kormerly, they 
had not been tied." It means, he closed them. 

The ministry {tit'Wi'in) of the seal is composed of the secre¬ 
taries who see to it that the letters of the ruler are expedited 
and sealed, either by means of a signature, or by tying them. 
The word dlu’Hn is used for the place where these secretaries 
had their office, as we mentioned in connection with the min¬ 
istry {d/w^/i) of taxation,*” 

Letters are tied either by piercing the paper and tacking 
(the letter) together (with a string), as is the custom of the 
secretaries of the Maghrib, or by gluing the top of the sheet 
to the part of the letter over which the top Is folded, as is the 
custom of the people in the East. Over the place where the 
letter is pierced and tacked, or where it is glued, a signature 
is placed. It guarantees that the letter has not been opened 
n, St and that its contents have not been read. The people of the 
Maghrib place a piece of wax where the letter is pierced and 
tacked, and seal it with a seal upon which some signature is 
engraved for use in sealing, and the engraving is impressed 
upon the wax. In the old dynasties of the East, the place 
where the letter was glued was also sealed with an engraved 
seal that tvas put into a red paste of clay prepared for that 
(purpose). I he engraving of the seal tvas impressetl upon the 
clay. Under the 'Abbasid dynasty, this clay was called "seal- 

drafT ''' changed ihe figures in the 

Cf, p. 90, ibove. 
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ing day.” It was Imported from Siraf.*” It seems that this 
day was restricted to the piirpo.se of sealing. 

"(The use of) the seal, which is the (hand) writ ten signa* 
ture or engraving used tor closing and tying letters, was 
peculiar to the ministry of correspondence {dtwan ar-rasd’if). 
In the 'Abbasid dynasty, it belonged to the wazir. Later on, 
custom ditferetl. It w'ent to those who were in charge of 
(otBclal) correspondence and the office of the secretaries In 
the (various) dynasties. In the dynasties of the Maghrib, 
people came to consider the seal ring as one of the royal 
marks and emblems. They made artistic seal rings of gold in¬ 
laid w'ith gems of hyacinth (ruby), lurtjuoise, and emerald. 
The ruler according to their custom W’ore the seal ring as an 
insignia, exactly as the Prophet’s cloak and stick vvere used 
in the 'Abbasid dynasty and an umbrella in the 'U bay did 
(- Fatimid) dynasty. 

God governs all affairs in His wisdom. 


The |ira2 *** 

It is part of royal and governmental pomp and dynastic 
custom to have the names of rulers or their peculiar marks 
embroidered on the silk, brocade, or pure silk garments that 
are prepared for their wearing. T he writing is brought out by 
weaving a gold thread or some other colored thread of a color 
different from that of the fabric itself into it. (Its execution) 
depends upon the skill of the weavers in designing and weav¬ 
ing it. Royal garments are embroidered with such a /irdc, in 
order to increase the prestige of the ruler or the person of 
lower rank who wears such a garment, or in order to increase 
the prestige of those whom the ruler distinguishes by bestow¬ 
ing upon them his ow'n garment when he wants to honor 

>M Scaling cluy constituted part ofilie tax income of southern Mesopota- 
mia. Cf. iiSSe, above. 

•* Cr, A. Mea, Die Rtmissance de$ IsHmi., p. ISO. 

*** Numerous specimens of liave been preserved and estensivcly 
studied by modem sdiolars. Cf. A. Grohmann in Ei and El Sa^phmeiti, 

a.v. “Tiraa." . 

&mc kind of lirdt manufacture has continued lo the present day in uw 
Yemen. Cf. R. B. Serjeant in,drs Isiamktit XIII-XIV {1949}, 81 f. 
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them or appoint them to one of the offices of the dynasty. 

The pre-lslamic non-Arab rulers used to make a tiraz of 
pictures and figures of kings, or (other) figures and pictures 
specifically (designed) for it. The Muslim rulers later on 
changed that and had their ovvn names embroidered togetlier 
with other words of good omen or prayer. In the Umayyad 
and 'Abbasid dynasties, the tirdz was one of the most splen¬ 
did things and honors. The houses within the palaces in 
which such garments were woven w-ere called "tirsz houses." 
The person who supervised them was called "tirax master." 
He ivas in charge of the craftsmen, the implements, and the 
weavers in (the tirdx houses), the payment of their wages, the 
care of their implements, and the control of their work. 
(The office of ttrds: master) vvas entrusted by the \-lbbasids to 
their intimates and their most trusted clients. The same was 
the case with the Umayyads in Spain and their successors, the 
rcvcj de taifas, as well as with the 'Ubaydid (-1 atimids) in 
Egj'pt and the eastern non-Arab rulers contemporary with 
them. When luxury and cultural diversitj' receded with the 
receding power of the (great) dynasties, and when the num¬ 
ber of (small) dpmstics grew, the office and its administra¬ 
tion completely ceased to exist in most dynasties. When, at 
the beginning of the sixth ItwelfthJ ceniuiy, the Almohads 
II, ss succeeded the Umayyads, they ditl not have the tirdz at the 
beginning of their dynasty, because they had been taught by 
their imam Muhammad b. Tumart al-Mahdi the ways of 
religion and simplicity, [ hey were too austere to wear gar¬ 
ments of silk and gold, 1 he office (of the therefore, had 

no place in their dynasty. Their descendants in the later 
(years) of the dynasty, however, re-established it in part, but 
it was not nearly as splendid (as before). 

At the present time, we have personally seen quite a lot of 
{tiraz manufacture) in the nourishing and proud Mcrinid 
dynasty in the Maghrib. T he Mcrinids had learned it from 
the contempo^ dyna.sty of the Ibn al-Alimar (Nasrids) in 
Spain. They (in turn) followed the tirdz customs of the reyes 
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The Ti™* — Teiitf and Tent tl'alh 

de imjas and achieved In this respect something that speaks 
for Itself. 

In the contemporary Turkish dynasty of Egypt and Syria, 
the th&t. is very much cultivated in accordance vvitli the 
importance of the realm (of that dynasty) and the civilization 
of its country'. However, the \ir&% is not produced within the 
houses and palaces of the tlynasty, and it is not an office of the 
dynasty, (I'he tirdz) which is required by the dynasty is 
woven by craftsmen familiar with the craft, from silk and pure 
gold. They call it i^arktisfi, a Persian word. The name of the 
ruler or amir is embroidered on it. It is made by craftsnten 
for the dynasty, together with other fine products, such as are 
fitting for (the dynasty) and are produced for it, 

God determines night and day. He is the best heir.™ 

Large tenls and tent walls 

It should be known that one of the emblems of royal 
authority and luxury is small and large tents and canopies of 
linen, wool, and cotton, with linen and cotton rtvpes, 'I'hey are 
used for display on journeys. Tltey arc of difTerent kinds, 
large or small, according to the wealtit anti affluence of the ii, ©5 
dynasty. At the beginning of the dynasty, the same type of 
housing used by the people of the dynast)’ before they have 
achieved royal authority, continues to be used. At the time of 
the first Umeyyad caliplis, tlie Arabs continued to use the 
dwellings they had, tents of leather and wool. Only a very 
few of the Arabs had at that date ceased to live in the Bedouin 
manner. When they went on raids or went to war, they 
traveled with all their camels, their nomad households 
(kiial), and their dependent women and children, as is still 
the case with tlte Arabs at this time. Their armies, therefore, 
consisted of many nomad hoiiseliolds, and the distance be- 
tw'een the encampments was great. '1 he groups were widely 
separated, and each group w'as too far away to see the other, 
as is still the case with the Arabs. 

" Cf. Qur’iii 15.20 £e0) and 21.S9 (SS). 
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That was why ‘Ahd^al-Malik used to need "drivers" 
(j%/, "rear guard") to keep the people together ami make 
them follow him, in the event they did not move after he had 
started to move. It is reported that ‘Abd-al-MaJik employed 
aWlajjaj for that purpose upon Rawh b. Zjnba'*s recom¬ 
mendation. The story of how aUl;Jajjaj, as soon as he was 
appointed to that office, had the large and ordinary tents of 
Rawh burned when he discovered they were not on the move 
the day x^bd-aUMalik had begun to move, is well known. 
The fact that al-Hajjaj was entrusted with the office shows 
what rank he held among the Arabs.>« The task of getting 
them to move W'as entrusted only to a person in no danger of 
being attacked by stupid Arab groups, one who possessed a 
group feeling sufficient to forestall such attacks. Therefore, 
*Atxl-al-Malik singled out al-Uajjaj for the rank, because he 
was confident that al-yajjaj possessed enough group feeling 
and energy for it. * 

The Arab dynasty then adopted diverse ways of sedentary 
culture and ostentation. People settled in towns and cities, 
They were transformed from tent dwellers into palace dw cll- 
ers. They exchanged the camel for the horse and the donkey 
as riding animals. Now', they used linen fabrics for their 
dwellings on their journeys, fashioning them into houses 
(tents) of various shapes and sisies, round,**® oblong, or 
square. In this connection, they displayed the greatest Jios- 
sible pomp and art. 


Amirs and army leaders surrounded their large tents and 
canopies with a tent wall of linen. In the language of the 
Berbers of the Maghrib, the tent wall is called iifrag,^ It is 
restricted to the ruler there. No one else has it. In the East, 


h'«orians as one of the priwipal arivisers to 
S™'tn ‘ T aJh,Dli.^habi, r^’riiA 

112^8. fur the AKiry cf. also pp. 76 f,, b«lpw 
* Cf. ff,, jbovc. 

« Of *0 ^ (jf ground ivKen pitched." 

" jr-. IlultCK, Diccignariif tfpaSol^rtffig {Madrid i ■i w.l 

word occurs as a “dry hedge of jujubes." I. P-nn, wnere the 







Tfftt If'nils — l^he Prayer Enrh^vre 

ir used by every amirp whether he is the ruler or iiDt_ 

(The habits of) luxurious living then causeil wotnen and 
children to stay behind in their palaces and mansions. Peoplep 
therefore, traveled light. The spaces between the encamp¬ 
ments of the army became less far apart. Army and ruler 
encamped in one and the same camp, which wss completely 
within the field of vision (of a single obser\'er). It was a 
pretty sight because of the various colors. This remained the 
way dynasties displayed their luxury. 

It has also been this way in the Alniohad and Zandtah 
dvnasties whose shadow' extends over us. At the beginning of 
their power, when they traveled they used the ordinary sleep¬ 
ing tents they had ust^ before they achieved royal authority. 
However, eventually, the dynasty adopted the ways of 
luxury, and people began to dwell in palaces. Then, they 
turned to using tents Ixjth large and small to a greater extent 
than they had intended (w’hen they started using them). 

It is a great luxury. However, armies become more vul¬ 
nerable to night attacks when they are assembled in one place, 
where a sudden attach may involve them all. Furthermore, 
they do not have their families and children w'ilh them, and 
it is for their families and children they would be willing to 
die. Therefore, other protective measures are needed in this 
connection, as we shall mention.*®' 

(jod “is strong and mighty."*® 

T/u prayer enciosttre (maqfurah) (he 
prayer during the {Friddy) sermon 

These two things are caliphal prerogatives and royal 
emblems in Islam. They are not known in non-Muslim 
dynasties, 

l*he enclosure for the ruler to pray in is a latticed screen 
around the prayer niche (and the space Immediately 
adjacent. The first to use one w'as Mu’awiyah b. Abi Sutyan, 
after a Kharijite had stabbed him. The story is well known. 

*' Cf. pp. 7S If., below. 

•“ Qur'art 11 .6« {flfl)! *2.15 ( 
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It is also said that the first to use one was Marwan b, al- 
Hakam, after a Yemenite had stabbed him ™ Afterwards, all 
the caliphs used it. It became a custom distinguishing the 
ruler from the rest of the people during prayer. It arises only 
when dynasties are luxurious and flourishing, as is the case 
with al! ptirrip. 

It remained this way in all Muslim dynasties when the 
‘Abbasid dynasty dissolved and the number of different 
dynasties in the East grew. It also remained so in Spain when 
the Umayyad dynasty was destroyed and the rfv« de tatfus 
became numerous. As for the Maghrib, the Aghlablds used it 
in al-Qayrawan. k was used later on by the 'Ubaydidf-Fati¬ 
mid) caliphs and by their Sinhajah governors of the Maghrib, 
by the Banu B^dfs in al-Qayrawan and by the Banu Hammad 
in al-Qarah.*** WTien the Almohads then took possession of 
all the Maghrib and Spain, they abolished the institution of 
(the prayer enclosure) in accordance w'ith the desert attitude 
that characterized them. But then the dynasty flourished and 
acquired its share of luxurj'. When the third Almohad ruler, 
\ a qub a]-^Ia^sii^, appeared, he used a prayer enclosure. 
Afterwards, its use remained a custom of the rulers of the 
Maghrib and of Spain. The same was the case with all other 
dynasties. This is how God procectis with His servants. 


As to the prayer from the pulpit (mifibar) during the 
(Friday) sermon, it should be said that the caliphs at first 
directed the prayers themselves. Therefore, they used to say 
prayer (for themselves), after the obligatory prayer for the 

I’rophet and the blessings for the men around him had been 
spoken. 



in .h. ye. 

th« I. ^ther lepna^ry. and the .ou™* do agree ihe onhe 

introducni>ii of [tse matffuralt. * ^ ™ 

“ Cf- m. ^ to ihis chapter^ above. 
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The first to use a pulpit was "Amr b* al-" As when he built 
his mosque in Egypt- *Umar (b. al-KhaUab) wrote to him: 
‘^\nd now: I have heard that you use a pulpit and thus raise 
yourself above the necks of the Muslims. Is it not sufficient for 
you that you are standing while the MLislims are at your 
heels? Therefore^ [ urge you to smash it to bits/^ ^ 

\^■hen pomp came into lieing and the caliphs came to be 
prevented from (personally delivering) the sermon and lead¬ 
ing the prayer, they appointed delegates for both (tasks). 
The preacher mentioned the caliph from the pulpit. He men¬ 
tioned his name in ]>raise and prayed for him, because tJod 
had appointed him in the interest of the world, and because a 
prayer at such an hour w’as thought likely to he heard. Also^ 
the ancients had said: **He ^vho has a good prayer shall say it 
for the ruler/* 

The first to pray for the caliph during the sermon was 
Ibn 'Abbas. As 'Al/s governor In al-Basrah, he prayed for 
^AH during his sermon, lie said: * O God^ help Alip (^vho 
represents) the truth/' "1 his practice was coniinued after- 
wards-*^ 

Only the caliph was (mentioned). But when the time 
came that the caliphs were secluded and under the control of 
others, the men who were in control ol the (various) dynasties 
often shared the (prayer) with the caliph, and their names 
were mentioned after his. 

Wlien these dynasties disappcaredi (the custom) also dis¬ 
appeared. Only the ruler was privileged to be mentioned in 


•» Cr. Ibn ^^bd-al-^^^ham, Fum C. Torrey 0^1^ 

Scries, Hesearches No. 3) (New Haven, p. 9^, all tbe L^piiati 

hiAEDrians. Cf. ibe references given by J. Pcdcrseri in El, J.u. . 


f Sec H di ^ 

in IbJi Kbaldiin's text. Bulaq rcadsr 'atJ "iowani the 

truth.” D has "with the truth,” Ore tniy comiwre a 

as (he one ()L< 3 tf*d by al-yakinit MustnJr^ (Hyderabad, 132-1/1 }, , 

134 f.; "O Cod, kt the tnjih go wherever 'All gwf " 

w Bulaq luii the prcci.'dmg iwrjgr.iph m an earlier place, a Her the intro¬ 
ductory wnicnee of ilie story by 'Amr b. al-Ai- Accord irtg loC which s 
both stories in the margri, they would be a later addition to the text. 
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the prayer from the ptilpit, anti no one else. No one was per¬ 
mitted to share that prj\'jlege with the ruler or to aspire to do 

SO. 

The founders of dynasties often neglected this institution 
when the dynasty still had a low standard of living and pre¬ 
served the negligent and coarse Bedouin attitude. '1 hey were 
satisfied with a summary, anonymous reference to the one 
entrusted with the affairs of the hluslims. Such a sermon was 
called an "'Abbasid sermon." This meant that the summary 
prayer could refer only to the ’Abbasid caliph, following the 
ancient ti'adition. 1 hey did not think of going beyond that, of 
clearly indicating the ruler and pronouncing his name. 

The story goes that the amir Abu Zakaryd' Vahya b. 
AM Hafs took Tlemcen away from the founder of the ‘Alxl- 
al-Wadtd dynasty, Yaghamrasin b. 'Zayyan™ He then de¬ 
cided upon returning him to power under certain condi¬ 
tions, which he stipulated. Among them was the condition 
that his (Abu Z:ikar|ya"s) name should be mentioned from 
the pulpits of (Yaghamnisin's) province. On that occasion, 
Yaghamrasin said: "They (the pulpits) are those pieces of 

wood of theirs from which they mention whomever thev 
like." ^ 

Also, the ambassador of al-Mustanslr, the third Ijafsid 
caliph in Fums, was at the court of the founder of the Merinid 
dynasty, \a tju(> b, Alxl-al-Haf]fj. One day, he was late in 
attending the Friday service, ^ a’qub was informed that the 


wnfinned th* vocaliiu- 
uern of tbe ua.s (r, S+), above. I-or the etem. which IjcIoTH'.t in 

Tlie year ig+s, cf. Ihar, VI, as?; VII, 79fT; de Slancttr] Jl si 7 f ' ||[ 
S4SC; R. Brurisdivi,;, Beridrit ^rumuX 31. "■ S' - f-* HI, 

“* fhis IS apparently imendwl as a densivc desienanon; however the 
Prophet i mtnbar is also called a*wid "pieces of wood/' , W 

rp6.«*tn^ dh-i-r^ probably to be translated "he 

^ We sll^ildrco* tJf A seems to be a simple mistake. 

T.im. p ,1 ^ lis^o-13771 as the second Hafstd of 

1"^ ^«n>bcnng of^afsids by Ibn Khaldun, cf. n. iss to this ebap- 
ter and p. 17, aliove, as well as loi, ite, and sea below In ii 

Mustan? it’s brother and second succe.tsor, .\ha Ishaq Ibrahim is called 
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ambassador did not attend the serv ice because the sermon did 
not include mention of his ruler. Thereupon, \ a'qub gave 
permission to pray for him. This was one of the reasons why 
the Mcrinids took up the (Hafsid) propaganda. 

Such was the altitude of dynasties at the beginning, when 
they still had a low standard of living and preserved the 
Bedouin outlook. But when their political eyes were opened 
and they looked toward (all) the aspects of royal authority 
and peri'ected the details of sedentary culture and the 
ideas of ostentation and pomp, they adopted all the external 
attributes (of royal authority) and exhausted all the possibili- 
lies in this respect. They disliked the idea that anyone else 
might share in them, and they were afraid that they might 
lose them and that their dynasty w'ould be deprived of the 
efiect of them. 

The w’Orld is a garden and God watches over every¬ 
thing.*** 

36 ^ If ’^ars anti the methods of tt aglng zvar pnn^liced 
the various nations. 

Wars and difTerent kinds of fighting have always occurred 
in the w'orki since God created it. The origin ol war is the 
desire of certain human beings to take revenge on otliers. 
Each (party) is supported by the people sharing in its group 
feeling. When they have sufficiently excited each other for 
the purpose and the two parties confront each other, one 
seeking revenge and the other trying to defend itself, there is 
war. It is something natural among human beings. No nation 
and no race (generation) is free from it. 

'Fhe reason for such revenge is as a rule either jealousy 
and envy, or hostility, or zeal in behalf of God and Ilis 
religion, or zeal in behalf of royal aiitliority and the effort to 
found a kingdom. 


Cf. i:S71. 1. lo, above, anti sss?-* (n. i-Mi), below, as ope shodd 
read, wiih Biilaq, skiydU ShVifh ' will” could hardly be meant here. 

"■ tX 1:8) f., above. 

«* CX, Qur^an 33.S8 (52). 
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The first (kind of tvar) usually occurs between neighbor¬ 
ing tribes and competing families. 

Ihc second (kind of w'ar) —war caused by hostility —is 
usually found among savage nations living in the desert, such 
as the Arabs, the Turks, the 'rurkomans, the Kurds, and 
similar peoples. They earn their sustenance with their lances 
and their livelihood by depriving other people of their pos¬ 
sessions, I'hey declare war against those who defend their 
property against them. They have no further desire for rank 
and royal authority. Iheir minds and eyes are set only upon 
depriving other people of their possessions 

T he third (kind of war} is the one the religious law calls 
"the holy war." 

The fourth (kind of war), finally, is dynastic war against 
seceders and those who refuse obedience. 

These are the four kinds of war/i^“ The first two are 
unjust and lawless, the other two are holy and just wars. 

Since the beginning of men's existence, war has been 
waged in the world in two w ays. One is by advance in closed 
formation. '1 he other is the technique of attack and with¬ 
drawal. 


I he advance in closed formation has been the technique of 
all the non-Arab.s throughout their entire existence. The 
technique of attack and withdrawal has been that of the Arabs 
and of the Uerbers of the Maghrib. 

fighting in closed formation Is more steady and fierce 
than fighting with the technique of attack and withdrawal. 
1 hat IS because in fighting in closed formation, the lines are 
orderly and evenly arranged, like arrows or like rows of 
worshipers at prayer. People advance in closed lines against 
the enemy. This makes for greater steadiness in assault and 
for better use of the proper tactics. It frightens the enemy 


Cf. naos itnJ nm, mIkjvc, " 

One (nay cctnipsre thu thw rcasiena fbr war admitted bv ihc (enth- 
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more, A closed formation is like a long wall or a well-built 
castle which no one could hope t(> move. In the divine revela¬ 
tion, it is said: "God loves those who fight in His behalf in a 
line, as if they were a strongly constructed building." That 
means, they steady each other A tradition says: "One be¬ 
liever is to another believer like a building of which every 
part supports the rest." 

This makes it obvious what great wisdom there is in re¬ 
quiring that the lines be kept steady and in forbidtling anyone 
to fall back during an attack. Battle lines are intended to pre- ii, ffr 
serve order, as wt have stated. Those who turn their backs to 
the enemv bring disorder Into the line formation. They are 
guilty of the crime of causiitg a rout. They somehow^ cause the 
Muslims to be routed and enable the enemy to gain power 
over them. This is a great sin, because the resulting damage 
is general and affects Islam, in that it makes a breach in the 
protecting fence. *^rherefore, it is considered one of the great 
sins.^^’ All this evidence shows that fighting in close forma¬ 
tion is inorc important (than any other kind) in the opinion of 
the Lawgiver (Muhammad). 

Fighting with the technique of attack and withdrawal is 
nut as fierce or as secure against the possibility of rout, as is 
fighting in closed formation, unless there is set up a steady 
line formation to the rear, to wdiich the fighting men may fall 
back in attack and withdrawal throughout the fighting. Such a 
line formation would take the place of the closed formation, 
as we shall mention later on.*‘® 

The ancient dynasties had many soldiers and a vast realnt. 

They subdivided their armies into smaller units.The reason 
for this was that their soldiers grew' exceedingly numerous 

qur'an m.+ {+). 

Cf. 0)flfetnArn«, I. aSSff, 11. i ff- 

Cf., fvf iiistiiK«, Ibii At>r Zayd, nhatah, ed. L. Berclicrfsd cd.; Alfficri, 

!£)+:)), pp. lee f.: “Fk-tini; in ths fiice at tlw pnomy is a ffreat sin, iliey 
luricc the number of the Muslitins or less, tf they be more than that, it is not 
wrotiff to (rtec),” 

Cf. p. 77, below, 

adds: "which they called 'regiments.' Eacli regiment had its 

own lines." 
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and were assembled from the most remote regions. This 
made it unavoidable that some of the soldiers would not know 
others, when rhe 3 ^ mingled on the field of battle and engaged 
the enemy m shooting anti close fighting. It was feared lest 
on such occasions, they would fall to fighting each other 
because of the existing confusion and their ignorance of cacli 
other. Therefore, they divided the armies into smaller units 
and put men who knew each other together. They arranged 
the units in an arrangement resembling the natural one of the 
four dir^tions fof the compass). The chief of all the armies, 
either the ruler himself or a general, was in the center ™ 
Ihis arrangement was called “the battle order’' {Ui'biyuk) 
U IS mentioned in the history of the Persians, that of the 
Byzantines, and that of the (Umayvad and ’Abbasid) dynas¬ 
ties at the beginning of Islam. In front of the ruler stood one 
army witii its own battle lines, it own general and its own 

f advance guard." Then, to the right 
of the place where the ruler was. stood another army^t 
was called “the ngfi, Hank/* There was another army to the 

left « W -.ho W. Then. ,l,o™ „„ a„„ J, a™" 

behind ihe army, called ilic rear guard." The ruler and his 
emourap atuod a. the middle of rheae four (armies). The 
place svhere he »as. was called the center. When this ingen- 

Z\7rr-’"rr‘ “™P''>«<-™vering an area within 
the field nl vision (of a single observer) or extending over a 

wider area but wnh at most one or two days’ (journey) be- 

sl^sted Vf legibilities 

uggested by the greater or smaller number of soldiers- 
rlo r '™ “P- tie stivance in 

hU^ „7?h“’? Z t «“"piified by the 

history of the {sMuslim} conquests and the histoiw of the 

(Lmnyyad and Abbasid) dynasties. There also is^e weil- 

Mllik o?hJ history of 'Al)d-al. 

Malik, of how his armies tell back while he was on the move 

U[., "heart." “ 

Bul4€| iictcis: "ajitl inaitrnia," 

Buiaci adtJ$: pantUtl to," 
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because (the elements of) the battle order were so widely 
separated, and how someone w'as needed to dri\'e them from 
l>ehmd and al-llajjaj b. Yusuf was appointed for that pur¬ 
pose.*®* 

Much the same sort of arrangement w'as also to be found 
among the Spanish Umayyads. It is not known among us 
now, because we live in a time when dynasties possess small 
armies W'hich cannot mistake each other on the field of bat¬ 
tle.*®* Most of the soldiers of both parties together could now¬ 
adays be assembled in a hamlet or a town. Everyone of them 
knows his comrade and calls him by his name and surname in 
the thick of battle. Therefore, this particular battle order can 
be dispensed w'ith. 

One of the techniques of the people who use the technique 
of attack and withdrawal, is to set up, behind their armies, a 
line formation (barricade) of solid objects and dumb animals 
to serve as a refuge for the cavalry during attack and with¬ 
drawal It is intended to steady the fighters, so that they w ill n, es 
fight more persistently and have a better chance of winning. 

Those who fight in closed formation do the same, in order 
to increase their steadfastness aittl power. The Persians w'ho 
fought in closed formation used to employ elephants in their 
w'ars. They mtide them carry- wooden towers like castles, 
loaded with combatants, weapons, and flags. 'I'hey disposed 
them in successive lines behind them In the thick of battle, as 
if they were fortresses. This fortified them psychologically 
and gave tiiem added confidence. 

In this connection, one may compare what happened at 
al-i,Jadisiyah. On the third day, the Persians pressed the 
Muslims hard with (the elephants),®** Eventually, some out¬ 
standing Arabs counterattacked, Infiltrated among the ele¬ 
phants, and struck them on the trunk with their swords, (The 

Cf, p. fiS, above. 

However^ according to European historians^ the MusUlu army that 
fought before al-Mahdiyah in 1^90 comprised beiVi-ccn 40,ooo and 60,000 
men. Cf. R. Bnmschvign La Ih 90 f. 

Lfg 4 WJy itislead of 
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elephants) fled and turned back to their stables in al-Mad^'in. 

This paralyzed the Persbn camp, and they fled on the fourth 
day. 

The Rum (Byzantines), the Gothic rulers In Spain, and 
most othernon-Arah peoples used to cmfiloy thrones for the 
purpose of steadying the battle lines, A throne tt ould be set 
up for the ruler in the thick of battle and surrounded by those 
of the ruler's sel■^'ants, entourage, and soldiers who were 
thought to be willing to die for him. Flags were run up at the 
comers of the throne, A further wall of sharpshooters and 
foot soldiers was put around k. The throne thus assumed 
^OMdcrable dimensions. It became, for the fighters, a place to 
fa I batjujx>n and a refuge in attack and withdrawal. This «'as 
what the Persians did in the battle of aUQadistyah. Rustum 
sat upon a throne that had been set up for him there. Finally 

p<^ne: 

trated to (Rustum s) throne. He abandoned it and .vent to the 
tuphrates, where he was killed, 

about and omploy the technique of atteck and withdrawal, 
diapoae their camel, and the pack animal, carrying thei; 

.T '’''''"'’8 (Sod, lines) he- 

obMued to be more steady in battle and to be better nro- 

and routed. Thi, is a Mil- 
attested fact, hut It has been altogether neglected by the 
contemporao- <lyna.,ties. Instead, they dispose the pack 

Lni f 7 !?f the place of ele- 

Ihereforc, the armies are exposed to the 

_ aAt the beginning of J^lnm. all battles were fought in 

Nortimest Afri^n "iLec, Ji mf® 
Cf-F^) *'to draw." ^ ' ** the vulgar rooi 
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dosed formation, although the Arabs knevv only the technique 
of attack and withdrawal. Two things at the beginning of 
Islam caused them to (fight in closed formation). First, their 
enemies fought in closed formation, and they w'ore thus forced 
to fight them in the same w'ay. Second, they were willing to 
die in the holy war, because they wdshed to prove their en- 
durance and were very firm in their belief. Now, the closed 
formation is the fighting technique most suitable for one 
willing to die. 

The first to abandon the line in W'ar and to use the battle 
order bv regiments W'as Marwan t). al-Hakam ™ in fighting 
the Kharijite atbPahhik and, after him. a]-Khayb.ari. .At- 
Tabari said in connection with the killing of al^Khaybari: 

'*The Kbarijites appointed as their leader Shayhin b. 'Abd- 
al-‘Aztz al-Yashkun, who had the surname of Abii d-Dalfa'. 
Marwan, thereafter, fouglit them in regiments and abandoned 
the line from that daj^ on." 

When the line was discontinued, the practice of fighting 
in closed formation! was forgotten, '1 hen, w^hen luxury pene¬ 
trated the various dynasties, the use of the (rally) line behind 
the figlttens was forgotten. This was because w'hen they were n, 71 
Bedouins and lived in tents, they had many ramehs, and the 
women and chiklren lived in camp wdth them. 1 hen they 
achieved royal luxury and became used to living in palaces 
and in a sedentary environment and they abandoned the ways 
of the desert and waste regions. At that time, they forgot the 
period of camels and litters, and it was difficult for them to 
use them. When they traveled, they left their women behind. 

Royal authority and luxury caused them to u.se rents both 

w 'Rwf calipti in question is not the ore mentioned, but his grandson, 
Marwin II, the last of the Umayyads, Ibn Khaldaii’a error may liai'C been 
esused by the fact that another fought against Marwan b. al- 

Hakam and Ml at Maij Raliii in «4 Ififi+J. Or, it may ll luive been a psycho¬ 
logical slip by Ibn KhaldCin, out of un^villingncss to admit that the last 
Umsyyad could still have mtrcKluced importani innovations. The events re¬ 
ferred to in the test took place in l7iJ/+7], during winch year all 

three of the Rbirijites, ad-patfiak h, tjays, al-Kliavbari, and Shaytiin, were 
killed in tltat Order. Tito souixe is ajj-'labarr, .'fit/tdJrj, ], 11. 14 f., 

anno Ififi, 
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large and small. They restricted ihcmselves to pack animals 
carrying baggage and tents. They used these things to form 
the’ir (protective) line in war. It was by no means sufficient. 
These things, unlike one's own family'' and pro|>erty, do not 
inspire any willingness to die.™ People, therefore, have little 
endurance. The turmoil of the battle frightens them, and 
their lines crumble. 

We have mentioned the strength that a line formation 
behind the army gives to the fighters who use the technique 
of attack and withdrawal Because of (this fact), the Maghribi 
rulers have come to employ groups of European Christians 
in their army, and they are the only one.s to have done that, 
for their compatriots know only the technique of attack and 
withdrawal The position of the ruler is strengthened by 
establishing a line formation in support of the fighting men 
ahead of It, The men in such a line formation must be people 
who are used to hold firm in closed formation. If not, they 
w'ill run away like the men who use the technique of attack 
and withdrawal, atid, when they run away, the ruler and the 
army w ill be routed, 'riierofore, the rulers of the Maghrib 
had to u.se soldiers from a nation used to hold firm in closed 
formation. That nation was the European Chri.stians. The 
line formation around their (army) is formed by European 
Christians. The Maghribi rulers do that despite the fact that 
it means utilizing the aid of unbelievers. They do not think 
much of it, because the necessity (of using such men) exists, 
as we have showm. 1 hey fear that their own line formatitm 
might run away, and (they know that) the European Chris¬ 
tians know only how to hold firm, because it is their custom 
to fight in closed formation. They are, therefore, more suit¬ 
able for the purpose than others. However, the Maghribt 
rulers employ (such European Christians) only in wars 
against Arab and Berber nation.s in order to force them into 
submission. They do not use them for the holy war, because 
they are afraid that the y might take sides against the Mus- 

Cf. p. above. ^ " 
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lims. Such is the situation in the Maghrib at this time. We 
have shown the reason for tt, "God knows ever}'thing.” ™ 

We hear that the fighting (technique) of the contemporary 
Turkish nations is the shooting of arrows. Their battle order 
consists of a line formation. They divide their army into three 
lines, one placed beliiiKl the other. They dismount front their 
horses, empty their quivers on the ground in front of them, 
and then shoot from a sitting position. Each line protects the 
one ahead of it against being overrun by the enemy, until 
victory is assured for one party. 'Ihis is a very good and 
remarkable battle order. 

In war, the ancients follow'ed the method of digging 
trenches around their camps when the}’ were about to attack. 

(They did that) because they were afraid of treacherous night 
attacks and assaults by night upon the camp, since darkness 
and w'ildness multiply fear. Under such conditions, the 
soldiers might seek refuge in flight and would find in the 
darkness a psychological protection against the shame of 
(fleeing). If all the soldiers were to have the same (idea), the 
camp W’ould be disorganized, and there w'ould be a rout, n, is 
Therefore, they were accustomed to dig trenches around the 
camp, when they encamped. They set up their tents and made 
trenches all around them on every side, lest the enemy be able 
to get through them in a night attack, in which case they 
w'ould abandon each other. 

The dynasties used to have the strength and power to do 
such things involving large concentrations of manpower, 
wherever they settled, because civilization was prosperous 
and royal authority impressive. But when civilization was 
ruined and (the strong dynasties) were succeeded by weak 
dyna.stics with few soldiers and no workers, the thing was 
altogether forgotten, as If it had never been. 

God is the best of those who have power. 


M (Jur'in 2.sa aai (saOi 
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One should think of the admonitions and Gncouragement 
that 'All gave his men on the day of ^iRtn. One will find In 
them a. good deal of military knowledge* No one had better 
insight into mllitaiy' matters than ‘Alt. lie said in one of his 
speeches: "Straighten ont your lines like a strongly con¬ 
structed building.®^ 

"Place the armed men in front, and those who are not 
armed in the rear* 

"Bite on your molars. This makes it harder for sword 
blows to harm the head. 

"Keep (something) wrapped around [?] the tips of the 
spears. This preserves the sharpness of points. 

"Keep the eyes down* This keeps the soul more con¬ 
centrated and gives greater peace to the heart. 

"Kill (all) noises. This drives vacillation away more 
efTectively and is more becoming to dignity. 

Do not hold your flags inclined and do not remove them. 
Place them in the hands only of those among you who are 
brave. 

"Call upon truth and endurance for aid, for 'after endur¬ 
ance there is victory'.' " 

-Al-,\shtar on that day, to encourage the Azd, said: 
"Bite on your molars and meet the people (enemy) head on. 
Be violent like men who, long frustrated from their revenge, 
are now out to revenge their fathers and their brothers, who 
are full of wrath against the enemy, and who have prepared 
themselves for death, so that they shall not be prevented from 
taking revenge and not be disgraced in this world." 

Abu Bakr as-Sayrafi, the poet of the Lamtunah (Almora- 
vids) and the Spaniards, has refcrretl to many such things in 
a poem in which he praises Tashfin b. ’Alt b. Yusuf and 


cr, Qi(r*Sn 01 . 4 ( 4 }. 'Alt's words arc found in at-'I'a^barl, I, 

ssoo r., and in Ibn al-Atbir, K4mil, Itt, iso. A consiisrison of Ilm Kbaldlin's 
text with a;-T=Uiri ami Ibn al-Artilr shows that Jbti Kliiildun used thn il- 
Aihir, 

«• 'Alfs well-known general who died soon after the bank of in 
31 [6S7/58j. His nafties are said to have been Malih b. al-tfarith. His re¬ 
marks were derived by Ibn Khaldun from at-yabari, I, sstis. 
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describes his steadfastness during a battle in which he partici¬ 
pated.®** He refers to his inLlitary affairs in words of admoni¬ 
tion and warning that make a great deal of knowledge con¬ 
cerning warfare available to (the reader). He says in (the 
poem): 

O you veiled people! 

Who among you is the high-minded, inspiring ruler? 
Who is the one whom the enemy surprised in the dark, 
And everyone dispersed, but he was not discouraged? 
And the "knights came, but fighting with spears kept 
them 

From him. The loyalty (of his troops) confounded them, 
and they turned back. 

And the gleam of helmets made the night appear 
Like the mom sparkling over the heads of the soldiers. 
Where *** have you taken refuge (now), O Banu 
^inhajah? 

You (who) were the refuge in fear. 

You have turned away from Tashfin. 

If he wished, he could punish you. 

A pupil that no eyelid of yours has ever protected, 

And a heart that the ribs have betrayed. 

You are nothing but lions of the thicket,®* 

Each one (of you) watching for every (possible) un¬ 
pleasantness (that might befall). 

O Tashfin, make the night an excuse for your soldiers, 
And irresistible destiny not to be repelled. 

military operaiions of Tashfin, wlio was later on ruler of the 
Almoravtd TCahn for three years, are described in 'Ibar, VI, sSfl f-t de Slaiic 
f tr.l, ll, 174 ff-, staninjf with the year SSS [i iSS/SSj. For as-^ayrafl, uiKiwt 
whom little seems to be known, cf. S, M. Stem, Lei moX 4 ritbei 

( (»jlertlto. 1355 ), p. 57. 

■“ I,e., the veiled 9iiihljah Almoravid*. 

•"'Fhc situation is changed now, for in the battle the pMm is about, 
Tji^fin was not supported as vigorously as before by his $irihajih Almoravid 

**^***^*'Lions of the thicket” is used for people who are wura^ous arrf 
feared in their own habitat, but despised outside it. Cf ath-4 tia alibi, vstmsr 
al~iiutub tCairo, 1526/1308), p. SO®. 
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The following verses of the poem are about warfare; 

I shall give you the political education that 

'I'he Persian kings before you were desirous to obtain. 

Not that I am experienced in it, hut it is 

A memento that spurs on the believers, and is useful 

Put on the double coat of mall that 

A Tubba' exhorted skillful craftsmen to make,** 

And the line Indian dagger, because it is 

More effective against thick armor and pierces it better. 

Use a number of fast horses (and horsemen) — 

A strong fortress that cannot be repelled I 
Dig a trench for yourself when you encamp, 
ttegardless of whether you are in victorious pursuit or 
being pursued. 

Do not cross a river. Encamp on its bank. 

It separates your soldiers from the enemy. 

Go into battle in the afternoon, 

Having behind you a mountain pass that is unap¬ 
proachable. 

W hen the soldiers are in strait.s on a narrow 
Battlefield, the points of their spears will give them (el- 
bo^v) room. 

Attack the enemy right away, do not hesitate 
A moment, for to show signs of hesitation is disastrous. 
Take for your patrols men of energy, 

In whom truthlulncss is an unmistakabie characteristic. 
Do not listen to the liar who comes to you with alarming 
news, 

A person under the influence of a lie (acts) senselessly,®* * 
whatever he may do. 

The statement. Attack the enemy right away, do not 
hesitate, etc," is contrary to the general practice of warfare. 


„T, the T«hba* is the legendary producer of strong armor, cf, J. 

vjt*. Kttranisc/u iintmtie/mngeih P- ms. 

* as ill !lic MSS. 

“This IS qinjted as a proverb in Usds al-'Arab, Jl, iss. 






Fsyi:ki^lcgkai hhJ SupemaiHra! Factors in /^ar 

'Umar said to AbQ *Uhayd b, Mas'fiti ath-Thaqaf!, when he 
entrusted him with the war against Firs and the ’Iraq: 

"Listen to the men around Muhammad and let them partici¬ 
pate in the command* Do not answer hastily, (answer) only 
when everything is clear to you. It is war, and only the calm 
man, who knows when there is an opportunity and when he 
has to restrain himself, is suited for warfare." 

According to another (report), he said to him: "The only 
thing that prevents me from putting Sallt In command is his 
rashness in w'ar. Rashness in war, unless everj'thing is clear, 
is disastrous. By God, if it were not for that, I should have 
made him commander, but only a calm man is suited for w'ar- 
fare." 

This is what 'Umar said. It is proof that in war it Is better 
to go slow than to he hasty, until the situation in a particular 
battle is clear. This is the contrary of what as-Sayrafi said, 
unless he means attaching after everything is clear. This is a 
possible explanation. And God know's better. 

There is no certainty of victory in war, even when the 
equipment and the numerical (strength) that cause victory 
(under normal circumstance.^), exist. Victory and superiority 
in war come from luck and chance. L lus is exjdained by the 
fact that the causes of superiority are, as a rule, a combination 
of several factors. There arc external factors, such as the it, n? 
number of soldiers, the perfection and good quality of weaji- 
ons, the number of brave men, (skillful) arrangement of the 
line formation, the proper tactics, and similar things. Then, 
there are hidden factors. (These hidden factors) may be the 
result of human ruse and trickery, such as spreading alarming 
new'S and rumors to cause detections (in the ranks of the 
enemy) 1 occupying high points, so that one is able to attack 
from above, which surprises those below' and causes them to 
abandon each other; hiding in thickets or depressions and 

The followinE (wo atatements ascribed to 'Umir are quoted fr^ a(- 
Tabart, Annalft, I, eieii 'S- ’UbalfEl ath-Tlwqafi and 

Salk b. (Jiys were Killed in ihe early stages of the CBmptugn. 
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concealing oneself from the enemy in rocky terrain, so that 
the armies (of one's own side) suddenly appear when (the 
enemy) is in a precarious situation and he must then flee to 
safety (instead of defending himself), and similar things. 
'I'hese hidden factors may also be celestial matters, which 
man has no power to produce for himself. They affect people 
psychologically, and thus generate fear in (them). They cause 
confusion in the centers of (armies), and there are routs. 
Routs very often are the result of hidden causes, because both 
parties make much use of (the opportunities offered by) them 
in their desire for victory. One of them must by necessity be 
successful in their use. Wherefore, Muhammad said; “War is 
trickery.” ^ An Arab proverb says: “Many a trick is W'orth 
more than a tribe," 

It is thus clear that superiority in war is, as a rule, the 
result of hidden causes, not of external ones. The occurrence 
of opportunities as the result of hidden causes is what is meant 
by the word "luck," as has been established in the proper 
place. Considering the fact that superiority may be the result 
of celestial factors, as we have explained, one understands 
Nluhammad s statement: *‘l was helped through the terror 
(that befell the enemy) for the length of one month's jour¬ 
ney. (The same fact explains) Muhammad's victory with 
small numbers over the polytheists during his lifetime, and 
the victories of the Muslims during the Muslim con<|ucsts 
after (Muhammad's death). God took care of His Rrophet. 
1 le threw terror into the hearts of the unbelievers. (That 
terror,) eventually, seized control over their hearts, and they 
Hed. (This, then, was) a miracle wrought by God’s Messen¬ 
ger. I error in the hearts of their enemies wa.s why there 
were so many routs during the Muslim conquests, but it was 
a factor concealed from the eyes. 

^ llantibooi^ p, s-tsd; below, p, 131 , 

KjrMrp BUdy^ (Cairo, Xlll, iTS, quot^ 

mg The tj by 'Al! b. Yabyi aUMatirafnl^ d. 6 ui 

Miskawayh, Kkiradk (Cairo, p. flas, and ar-Haghib al- 

i$fahin|^ 10 , has^e "treachery” instead of "tribe/" 

Cf. Omcordance, 11 . 27lb, U. * C Cf. also* below, p. 179 . 
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At-Turtushi mentions that one of the reasons for 
victory in war is that one side may have a larger number of 
brave and famous knights than the other^ For instance, one 
side may have ten or twenty famous heroes, and the other 
only eight or sixteen^ T.he side that has more^ even if only 
one morCj will be victorTous. lie states this very emphatically. 
He is referring to the external causes we have mentioned 
before* but he is not right* What is the fact proven to make 
for superiority is the situation with regard to group feeling. 
If one side has a (single) group feeling comprising all, while 
the other side is made up of numerous different groups* and 
if both sides are approximately the same In numbers* then the 
side that has a single (comprehensive) group feeling is 
stronger than* and superior to* the side that is made up of 
several different groups. These different groups are likely to 
abandon each other* as is the ease with separate individuaU 
who have no group feeling at all* each of the groups being in 
the same position as an individual. Thus* the side composed of 
several different groups cannot stand up to the side whose 
group feeling is one. This should be understood. It should be 
realised that this is a better explanation than the one at¬ 
tempted by at^Turtush!* At-'rtir|ushi^s (explanation) was 
suggested by the fact that the importance ot group teeling 
was no longer kno\vn in his generation and in the place where 
he lived,^ (People in this situation) think of defense* militaiy 
protection, and the pressing of claims* in terms of individuals 
and masses of individuals. T hey do not consider group feeling 
or common descent in this connection. We explained this at 

the beginning of the book.^ 

Moreover, such and similar things* if correct, still belong 
among the external causes (of victory), such as the existence 
of an identical number of soldiers on both sides, the proper 
tactics, the quantity of weajxms* and similar things. How 
rcferctice apparently is to Ch. 5 £U ihd Sirdj. Cf, the stories 


meniioncd there on p, 176^ 

** Cf, l:SIG above, 

^ The reference is apparently to the begiitnmg 
De Slane thaught it was lo lES it f.p above. 


ofCh. Ml [iiSlSp above). 
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could such things guEirantee victory, considering that we have 
just established that none of them is a match for the hidden 
causes, such as ruse and trickery, or for the celestial factors, 
such as divine terror and defection? This should be known] 
and the conditions of the vvorld should be understood. God 
determines night and day.**^ 

The idea of victory in war as depending on hidden and 
unnatural causes (reminds us) of the related situation that 
exists with regard to fame and renovvn. Fame and renow'n are 
rarely to be found in their proper places anywhere in any 
class of people, whether they be rulers, scholars, pious men, 
or the virtuous in general. Many people arc famous and 
renowned, yet do not deser\'e it. Many are reputed villains, 
yet they are just the opposite. Many have been passed over 
by fame, and yet tltey may deserx'e it and be more entitled to 
it (than others). Sometimes, tame and renown are to be 
found in their proper places and do conform to the actual 
merit of the person who enjoys them. 

The reason for this is that fame and renown are the result 
or(hLstorLcal) information. In the process of transmission, the 
n, 73 (original) intentions are forgotten, and bias and partisanship 
affect the information, as do unfounded assumptions as well as 
ignorance of the conformity of the stories to (actual) con- 
ditions,”® resulting from the fact that they have become ob¬ 
scured by falsification and artifice, or from the ignorance of 
the transmitter. (The information is also) affected by the de¬ 
sire to insinuate oneself into the good graces of great men of 
the world and other persons of high rank through eulogiiting 
and praising (them), embellishing the facts and .spreading 
fame in this manner.**^ Ihc (human) soul is ardently in love 
with praise, and people go all out for this world and for the 
rank or wealth that belong (to this world). As a rule, they 
have no desire for virtue, and they do not care for those who 

•*Cf. Qur'an 7S.20 (so). 

"" Cf. 1:72, above. 

Cf. J:7i, above. 
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have it. Tn view of all this, how could (we expect) there to be 
any conformity with the truth? Thus, renown results from 
hidden causes and does not conform {to reality). Ihings that 
result from hidden causes are what we express by the word 
'luch,” as has been established. 


56 3 Taxation and the reason for louf and high 
{tax revenues). 


It®** should be known that at the beginning of the dy¬ 
nasty, taxation yields a large revenue from small assessments. 
At the end of the dynasty, taxation yields a small revenue 
from large assessments. 

The reason for this is that w'hen the dynasty follow's the 
ways of the religion, it imposes only such taxes as 

are stipulated bv the religious law, such as charity taxes, the 
land tax, and the poll tax. They mean small assessments, 
because, as everyone knows, the charity tax on property is 
low. The same applies to the charity tax on grain and cattle, 
and also to the poll tax, the land tax, and all other taxes re¬ 
el til red by the religious law. The}' have fixed limits that can¬ 
not be overstepped. 

When the dynasty follows the ways of group feeling and 
{political) superiority, it necessarily has at first a desert 
attitude, as has been mentioned before. The desert attitude 
requires kindness, reverence, humility, respect for the prop¬ 
erty of other people, and disinclination to appropriate it,®* 
except in rare instances. Therefore, the individual imposts 
and assessments, which together constitute the tax revenue, 
are low. When tax assessments and imposts upon the .subjects 
are low, the latter have the energy and desire to do things. 
Cultural enterprises grow anti increase, because the low taxes 


Cr. Tmwi, pp. 87 f ; IH. P^resl, in Butklm ties ituJei <irabet (Algiers}, 

VII ( 1947 ). 10 ir. . j 

*• That is, on holdings of gold »nil silver and goods. 

This would seem to be in contradict tort with wha* was »(d earlier 
about the rapacity of "the Arahs." Cf. i:902 (T. above. However, to Ibn 
Khaldun “desert atiitiKle" rather signifies the good side of nomadism, cr. 
alst> p. t sa, below. 
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bring satisfaction. Wlien cultural entcrprisps grow, the num¬ 
ber of individual imposts and asscssmcius mounts. In conse¬ 
quence, the tax revenue, which is the sum total of (the Indi¬ 
vidual assessments), increases. 

When the dynasty continues In power and their rulers 
follow each other in succession, they become sophisticated. 
The Betlouin attitude and simplicity lose their signiBcance, 
and the Bedouin qualities of moderation and restraint disap¬ 
pear. Royal authority with its tyranny, and sedentary culture 
that stimulates sophistication, make their appearance. The 
people of the dynasty then acquire qualities of character re¬ 
lated to cleverness. Their customs and needs become more 
varied because ol the prosperity and luxury in which they are 
immersed. As a result, the individual imposts and assessments 
upon the subjects, agricultural laborers, farmers, and all the 
other taxpayers, increase. Every individual impost and as¬ 
sessment is greatly increased, in order to obtain a higher tax 
revenue. Customs duties are placed upon articles of com¬ 
merce and (levied) at the city gates, as we shall mention later 
on.®** 1 hen, gradual increases in the amount of the assess¬ 
ments succeed each other regularly, in correspondence ivith 
the gradual increase in the luxury customs and many needs 
of the dynasty and the spending required in connection with 
them. Eventually, the taxes will weigh heavily upon the 
subjects and overburden them. Heavy taxes become an obli- 
•b SI gation and tradition, because the increases took place gradu¬ 
ally, and no one knows speciBcally who increased them or 
levied them. 1 hey lie upon the subjects like an obligation and 
tradition. 

1 he as.se5smcnts increase beyond the limits of equity. The 
result is that the interest of the subjects in cultural enter¬ 
prises disappears, since when they compare expenditures and 
taxes w i(h their income and gain and see the little profit they 
make, they lose all hope. I herefore, many of them refrain 
from all cultural activity, T he result is that the total tax 


111 the fpUowing section, 
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revenue goes down* as (the number of^ the individual assess- 
mcnts fToes down. Often, when the decrease is noticed, the 
amounts of individual imposts are Increased. This is consid-' 
ered a means of compensating for the decrease. Finally, 
individual imposts and assessments reach their limit, (t would 
be of no avail to increase them further. The costs of all cul¬ 
tural enterprise are now too high, the taxes are too heavy, 
and the profits anticipated fail to materialize. Thus, the total 
revenue continues to decrease, w hile the amounts of individ¬ 
ual imposts and as.sessmcnts continue to increase, because it 
is believed that such an increase will compensate (for the drop 
in revenue) In the end. Finally, civilization is destroyed, be¬ 
cause the incentive for cultural activity is gone. It is the 
dynasty that suffers from the situation, because it (is the 
dynasty that) profits from cultural activity. 

If (the reader) understands this, he w'ill realize that the 
strongest incentive for cultural activity is to low-er as much as 
possible the amounts of individual imposts levied upon per¬ 
sons capable of undertaking cultural enterprises. In this 
manner, such persons will be psychologically disposed to 
undertake them, because they can be confident of making a 
profit from them. 

God ow'ns all things. 

[ 37 ] In tht hiter (yrars) af dynasties, customs duties n, ss 
are levied. 

It should be known that at the beginning, dynasties main¬ 
tain the Bedouin attitude, as we have statetl"* Therefore, 
they have few needs, since luxury and the liabits that go w'ith 
it do not (vet) exist. Expenses and expenditures are small. 

At that time, revenue from taxes pays for much more than the 
necessary expenditures, and there is a large surplus. 

The dynasty, then, soon starts to adopt the luxury and 
luxur)' customs of sedentary culture, and follows the course 
that had been taken by previous dynasties. 1 he result is that 


Cf. p, S9, above. 
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the expenses of the people of the dynasty grow. Especially do 
the expenses of the ruler mount excessively, on account of 
his expenditures for his entourage and the great number 
of allowances he has to grant. The (available) revenue from 
taxes cannot pay for all that. Therefore, the dynasty must 
increase its revenues, because the militia needs (ever) 
larger allowances and the ruler needs (ever) more money 
to meet his expenditures.^* At first, the amounts of in¬ 
dividual imposts and assessments are increased, as we 
have stated. Then, as expenses and needs increase under the 
influejtce of the gradual grow th of luxury customs and addi¬ 
tional allowances for the militia, the dynasty is affected by 
senility. Its people are too weak to collect the taxes from the 
provinces and remote areas. Thus, the revenue from taxes 
decreases, while the habits (requiring money) increase. As 
they increase, salaries and allowances to the soldiers also 
increase. Therefore, the ruler must invent new kinds of taxes. 
He levies them on commerce. He imposes taxes of a certain 
amount on prices realized in the markets and on the various 
(Imported) goods at the city gates.®**" (The ruler) is, after all, 
forced to this because people have become spoiled by gener¬ 
ous allowances, and because of the growing numbers of 
soldiers and militiamen. In the later (years) of the dynasty, 
(taxation) may become excessive. Business falls off, be- 
II, as cause all hopes (of profit) are destroyed, permitting the 
dissolution of civilization and reflecting upon (the status of) 
the dynasty, Ihis (situation) becomes more and more ag¬ 
gravated, until (the dynasty) disintegrates. 

Much of this sort happened in the Eastern cities during 
the later days of the * Abbas id and 'Ubaydid (-hi timid) 
dynasties. Taxes were levied even upon pilgrims making 
the pilgrimage, fjalah-ad-dm Ibn Ayyub abolislied all .such 
institutions and replaced them with good works, 'I'lie same 
also happened in Spain at the time of the reyes de ttilfas. 

Cf. 1:340 f., above. 

The fir^i part af ihe sentence refers to a sales lux. The lo i 

levy on Imported inerclianili^e. 
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Yiisuf b. Tashnn^ the Almoravid amir^ ptJt an end to it. The 
same has also been happening in the cities of the Jarid in 
ifriqiyah, e^^er since their chiefs gained control over thcm.^ 

God *'is kind to His ser\-ams/' 

Q 38 ^ Comfnfrcral activity on the f^art of the ruler is 
hannful to his sahjects and ruinous to the 
tax rfi-cFtueJ^ 

It should be known that a dynasty may find itself In 
financial straits, as we have mentioned before, on account of 
its luxury and the number of (its luxurious) habits and on 
account of its expenditures and the insufficiency of the tax 
revenue to pay for its needs an<! expenditures. It may need 
more monev and higher revenues. Then^ it sometimes im¬ 
poses customs duties on the commercial activities of (its) 
subjects, as we have mentioned in the previous section* Some¬ 
times, it increases the kinds of customs dutieSj If (customs 
duties as such) had been Introduced before. Sometimes^ it 
applies torture to its officials and tax collectors and sucks 
their bones dry (of a part of their fortune). (This happens) 
when officials and tax collectors are observed to have appro¬ 
priated a good deal of tax money, which their accounts do not 
show/*^ 

Sometimes, the ruler himself may engage in commerce 
and agriculture, from desire to increase (his) revenues. He 
sees that merchants and farmers make (great) profits and 
have plenty of property, (He sees) that their gains correspond 
to the capital they invest. Therefore, he starts to acquire 
.livestock and fields in order to cultivate them for profit, 
purchase goods, and (enter business and) expose himself to 


*** Thii refers to the ttiga of tlie AbCt Bakr. down to the liine 

of the restamtian of tliifsld power ander .4bu l-'^Abbis. CL Ibar, \1, SS7; 
de SSiine (ir.g III. SI. Cf. also pp* i lo and d04t below. 

JaTar nd^Dimsshcil. at-hhdrah thi ma^dsirt at-Ujdrah (Caire. 
i3iR/ipoo)i p. +1 : tr. If Ritter. "Evia arabisches Handbueb der HmsdeUw-is- 
^■n5cb.ift.*‘ Dtfjr isium, VII [miTj, 59. 

Cf. pp, 1 as f-> bidow. 
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fluctuations of the market. He thinks that this will improve 
(hU) revenues and increase (his) profits. 

However, this is a great error, [t causes harm to the 
subjects in many ways. First, farmers and merchants will find 
it difficult to buy livestock and merchandise and to procure 
cheaply the things that belong to (fanning and commerce). 
The subjects have (all) the same or appro.>timately tlie same 
amount of wealth. Competition between them already ex- 
hausts, or comes close to exhausting, their financial resources. 
Now, when the ruler, who has so much more money than 
they, competes with them, scarcely a single one of them will 
(any longer) be able to obtain the things he wants, and every¬ 
body will become worried and unhappy. 

l-'urthermore, the ruler can appropriate much of (the 
agricultural products and the available merchandise), if it 
occurs to him. (He can do it) by force, or by buying things up 
at the cheapest possible price. Further, there may be no one 
who would dare to bid against him. Thus, he will be able to 
force the seller to lower his price. Further, when agricultural 
products .such as corn, silk, honey, sugar, and other kinds of 
agricultural products, or goods of any kind, become avail¬ 
able, the ruler canitot wait for a (favorable) market and a 
boom, because he has to take care of government (nectls). 
I'herefore, he forces the merchants or farmers who deal in 
these particular products to buy from him. He will be 
satisfied only with the highest prices and more. (I’he mer¬ 
chants and farmers, on the other hand), will exhaust their 
liquid capital in such transactions. The merchandise they 
thus acquire will remain useless on their hands. They them¬ 
selves will no longer be able to trade, which is what enables 
them to earn something and make their living. Often, they 
need money. Then, they have to sell the goods (that they 
were forced to buy from the ruler), at the lowest prices, dur¬ 
ing a slump in the market. Often, the merchant or farmer has 
to do the same thing over again. He thus exhausts his capital 
and has to go out of business."^ 


Cf. aUo pp. lOu f., below. 
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1‘his becomes an often repeated process. The trouble and 
financial difficulties and the loss of profit which it causes the 
subjects, takes away from them all incentives to effort, thus 
ruining the fiscal (structure). Most of the revenue from taxes 
comes from farmers and mcrcliants. especially once customs 
duties have been introduced and the tax re\'enue has been 
augmented by means of them. Thus, when the farmer gives 
up agriculture and the merchant goes out of business, the 
revenue from taxes vanishes altogether or becomes danger¬ 
ously low. 

Were the ruler to compare the revenue from taxes with 
the small profits (he reaps from trading himself), he would 
find the latter negligible in comparison with the former. Even 
if (his trading) were profitable, it would still deprive him of a 
good deal of his revenue from taxes, so far as commerce is 
concerned. It is unlikely that customs duties might be levied 
on (the ruler’s commercial activities). If, however, the same 
deals were made by others (and not by the ruler), the cus¬ 
toms duties (levied in connection with them) would be in¬ 
cluded in the tax total. 

Furthermore, (the trading of the ruler) may cause the 
destruction of civilisation and, through the destruction and 
decrease of (civiliication), the disintegration of the dynasty. 

When the subjects can no longer make their capital larger 
through agriculture and commerce, it will decrease and dis¬ 
appear as the result of expenditures. 1 his will ruin their situ¬ 
ation. 'fhis should be understood. 

The Persians made no one king except members of the ii, as 
royal house. Further, they chose him from among those 
(members of the royal house) who possessed virtue, religion, 
education, UberalUy, bravery, and nobility. Ihen, they 
stipulated ill addition that he should be just. Also, he was 
not to take a farm, as this would harm his neighbors. He was 
not to engage in trade, as this would of necessity raise the 
prices of all goods. And he was not to use slaves as serv'ants, 
since they would not give good and beneficial advice. 

[t should be known that the finances of a ruler can be in- 
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creased, and his financial resources improved, only Through 
the revenue from taxes. (The revenue from taxes) can be 
improved only through the equitable treatment of people 
with property and regard for them. This makes their hopes 
rise, and they ha\'e the incentive to start making their capital 
bear fruit and grow. This, in turn, increases the ruler^s reve¬ 
nues in taxes. Other (measures) taken by the ruler, such as 
engaging in commerce or agriculture, soon turn out to be 
harmful to the subjects, to be ruinous to the revenues, and to 
decrease cultural activity. 

Amirs and other men in power in a coirntrv who engage 
in commerce and agriculture, reach a point where they 
undertake to buy agricultural products and goods from their 
owners who come to them, at prices fixed by themselves as 
they see fit. Then, they resell these things to the subjects 
under their control, at the proper times, at prices fixed by 
themselves. This is even more dangerous, harmful, and ruin¬ 
ous for the subjects than the afore-mentioned (procedure). 
The ruler is often influenced to choose such a {course} by 
that sort of people-'! mean, merchants and farmers —w-ho 
bring him into contact with the profession in which they have 
been reared. They influence the ruler to choose this (course). 
They vvork with him, but for their own profit, to garner 
quickly as much money as they may w'ish, especially through 
profits reaped from doing business without having to pay 
taxes and customs duties. Exemption from taxes and customs 
dunes is more likely than anything else to cause one's capital 
to grow, and jt brings quick profits. These people do not 
understand how much damage is caused the ruler by each 
decrease in the revenue from taxes. The ruler, therefore 
must guard against such persons, and not pay any attention 
to suggestions that are harmful to his revenues and Ms 

rulCn 

May God inspire us to choose the right course for our¬ 
selves, and may He make us profit from our beneficial actions. 
There is no Lord except Him. 

9G 
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£ 39 J The ruler and his entourage are zuealtky only 
in the middle (period) ^ the dynasty. 

The reason for this is that at the beginning of the dynasty, 
the revenues are distributed among the tribe and the 
people who share in the ruler’s group feeling, in accordance 
with their usefulness and group feeling and because they are 
ncetled to establish the dynasty, as we have stated before.*® 

Under these circumstances, their leader refrains in their 
favor from (claiming) the revenues which they would like to 
have. He feels compensated for (his restraint) by the control 
over them that he hopes to establish. They can put pressure 
on him, and he needs them. His share of the revenues is 
restricted to the very small (amounts) he needs. Conse¬ 
quently, the members of his entourage and company, his 
wazirs, secretaries, and clients, usually can be observed to be 
destitute. Their position is restricted, because it depends on 
the position of their master, and the authority of (his ]>osition) 
is narroivcd down by the competition of the people who share 
in his group feeling, 

1 hen, when roy'al authority has come into its own and the 
ruler has obtained control over his people, he prevents them 
from getting (any part of) the revenues, beyond their official ii, sa 
shares. Their portions shrink, because their usefulness to the 
dynasty has diminished. Their influence has been checked, 
and clients and followers have come to share with tliem in the 
support of the dynasty and the establishment of its power, .At 
this time, the ruler disposer alone of the whole income from 
taxes, or the greater part of it. He keeps this money, and 
holds it for spending on important projects. His wealth 
grotvs. His treasuries are filled. The authority of his position 
expands, and he dominates all his people. As a consequence, 
the men of his entourage and retinue, the wazir, the secretaiy-, 
the doorkeeper the client, and the policeman, all be- 

Bukq; *'thc members of the tribe/" 

■“ L’f., for abuve. 
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come more important, and their positions expand. They 
acquire property and enrich themselves. 

Then, when the dynasty starts to become senile, as the 
result of the dissolution of groitp feeling and the disappear¬ 
ance of the tribe that founded it, the ruler needs supporters 
and helpers, because there are then many seceilers, rivals, 
and refiels, and there is the fear of (complete) destruction. 
Hb revenues then go to his allies and supporters, military 
men who have their own group feelings. He spends his 
treasures and revenues on attempts to restore (the power of) 
the dynasty.Moreover, the re^'eiiue from taxes decreases, 
as we have stated before,*®* because there are many allow'- 
ances to be paid and expenditures to be made. The revenues 
from the land tax decrease. I'he dynasty's need for money 
becomes more urgent. The intimates, the doorkeepers 
{(tdjib), and the secretaries no longer live under the shadow 
of prosperity and luxury, as their positions lose importance 
and the authority of the ruler's (position) shrinks. 

The ruler's need for money at this time becomes even 
more urgent. The new generation within his inner circle and 
entourage spend the money witli which iheir fathers had en¬ 
riched themselves, for a purpose for which it was not in¬ 
tended. namely, that of helping the ruler. They begin to be 
no longer as sincerely loyal as their lathers and ancestors had 
II, S9 been. The ruler, in turn, becomes of the opinion that he is 
more entitled than they to the wealth that was acquired (by 
their fathers) during the reign of his predecessors and with 
the help of their position. He takes It and appropriates it for 
himself, gradually (and) according to their ranks. (As a re¬ 
sult,) the dynasty becomes detestable™ to them, and, in 
turn, it is the dynasty that suffers therefrom. It loses its en¬ 
tourage and great personalities and its rich and wealiliy 
intimates. A great part of the edifice of glory crumbles, after 


The idea of "resioration” \t not found in the text of Bulan. 

“■ Cf. p. !H, alKive. 

“A- Schiimnel, lb» Childun (Tubingen, p. la+j un* 

Iricnidiy ..." 
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having been supported and built up to a great height by those 
who shared in it. 

One may compare what happened in this regard to the 
'Abbasid wazirs, such as the Banu Qahtabah, the Barmecides, 
the Banu Sahl, the Banu Tahir, and others. One may further 
(compare) what happened at the time of the dissolution of the 
Umayyad dynasty in Spain in the days of the rtyes dt taiJaSf 
to the Banu Shuhayd, the Banu Abt 'Abdah, the Banu 
l;^udayr, the Banu Burd, and others. The same is happening 
m the dynasty we have lived to see in our own time. "I’his 
is how God proceeds, , . . And verily, you w'ill not be able 
to change God's way.” 

Anticipating such dangerous situations, most of the 
people in the dynasty try to avoid holding any government 
position. They try to escape from government control and go 
to some other region with the government property they 
have acquired. They are of the opinion that (to do) this will 
be more wholesome for them and give them the opportunity 
to spend and enjoy (their money) in greater safety. This 
assumption is a great mistake and a self-deception that will 
ruin them materially. 

It should be known that it is difficult and impossible to 
escape (from official life) after having once been in it. When 
the person who has such intentions is the ruler himself, his 
subjects and the people who share in his group feeling and 
crowd around him w'ill not for a moment permit hijn to 
escape. If any such (intention) on his part becomes visible, it ii, .!!o 
means the destruction of his realm and the ruin of himself. 

(This would be) the usual result in such a case, for it is 
difficult to escape from tlie servitude of royal authority, 
especially when the dynasty has reached its peak and its 
authority is shrinking, and it is becoming more remote from 
gloiy and good qualities, and acquiring bad qualities. 

If the person who intends to escape is one of the ruler's 


“ Qur'an ss.isg (eg); 3 i!*« {+i): +B.as {33), 
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inner circle and entourage or one of the dignitaries in his 
dynasty, he rarely is given the opportunity to do so. The 
reason is, in the first place, that rulers consider their people 
and entourage and, indeed, all their subjects as slaves familiar 
with their thoughts and sentiments. Therefore, they are not 
disposed to loosen the bonds of servitude binding the person 
(who may hax'e the desire to escape). They want to avoid the 
chance that someone (outside) might come to know (their 
secrets) and their circumstances (through that person), and 
they are averse to letting him become the servant of others, 
'I'he Spanish Umayyads thus prevented their people 
from going abroad to fulfill the duty of the pilgrimage. They 
w'ere afraid they might fall into the hands of the ’Abbasids. 
During all their days, none of their people made the pil¬ 
grimage. The pilgrimage was (again) permitted to (Span¬ 
iards) who belonged to the (various) dynasties in Spain, 
only after the Umayyad rule had come to an end and (Spain) 
had reverted to control of the reyes dt 

In the second place, even if rulers were kind enough to 
loosen the bonds (of a person who intended to escape from 
their control), their kindness would not extentl to leaving his 
property alone. They consider it part of their own wealth- 
in the same way that it.s owner has been part of their dynasty 
— in as much as it was obtained only through the dynasty 
and under the shadow of its authority. Therefore, they are 
most eager to take his property and to let It remain as it is, 
as something belonging to the dyna.sty that they (are en¬ 
titled to) use. 

Furthermore, a,ssummg that he gets away with his prop¬ 
erty to some other region, which happens in very rare cases, 
II, tu (he is not safe there either, because) the eyes of the rulers in 
that region fall on him, and they deprive him of (his prop¬ 
erty) by indirect threats and intimidation or by open force. 
They consider (his property) as revenue or as government 
property, which should be spent in the public interest. If the 
eyes of (rulers) can fall upon rich and wealthy people who 
have acquired their money in the exercise of a profession, 
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as we have mentioned,«* it is all the more understandable 
that their eyes can fall upon tax mojiies and government 
property, to which they have access by law and custom. 

One may compare what happened to the Judge of Ja- 
balah.“* He had revolted against Ibii 'Ammar, the master of 
Tripoli. The European Christians took Jabalah away from 
him He fled to Damascus and then to Baghdad, which was 
under the rule of Sultan BarkiyaruC| b. Malikshah, I hat was 
at the end of the fifth [eleventh] century. The wazir of the 
Sultan went to the Judge of Jabalah and borrowed most of 
his money from him. Then, they cleaned him out completely. 
It was an inestimable amount. 

Sultan -Abu Yahya Zakariya' b. Ahmad al-Lihyam. the 
ninth or the tenth of the Hafsid rulers in Ifrirjiyah,®*' intended 
to get away from the responsibility of royal authority aiul to 
go to Egypt. He wanted to escape the ruler of the western 
border regions when (the latter) prepared for a raid on 1 unis, 
(llm) al-Lihyam, therefore, pretended to make a trip to the 
border region of Tripoli, in order to conceal the preparations 
(for his escape). There, he boarded ship and escaped to Alex¬ 
andria. He had taken with him all the property and treasures 
he found in the treasury, and he had sold all the furniture, real 
pr(>|>erty, and jewelry in the Hafsid treasuries, even includ¬ 
ing the books. He took all that along with him to Lg\'pt. 1 le 
took up re.sidence with al-Malik an-Nasir Muhammad b. 
Qala’uii \n the year 719 ll319].™ (Al-Malik an-Nasir) 

tlw Ktvildun probably refers to what he said on pp. 93 f, 

"•'ITie name of ibe Judge of Jabatah (south of Laitaltivali: cf. l:i+S, 
above) was 'Uba>>dallah b. Mans^tr Ibti and the events rcfcired to 

look ptacc in 494 luoi] Mcording to Ibn Khaldiln'S' source, Ibn al-Athir, 
Kdmil. K, tas r, quoted again in ’ffcar, V, ISS f. The name of the waiir was 
al-A‘azz AbO 1-Ma\iasin 'Abd-al-Jalll b. Mubiinmad, who died shortly 
afterwards^ in [l 101 ]. 

Ort the numbering of ijafjidSj. see n- 155 Xf> this ctJiipter^ and pp, 
17+ 7^, above; pp^ i below. Abii Vatiya reigned from i uniil 1517^ 

when bis rule began to crumble under the onslaught of aAbti Ualtr li5i 8-13 'HjIp 
and he left iho (xmntry in 7i8 His death is ysu^Uy asstimed to have 

occurred in 7 S 7 [isStiK a year earlier than Ibn Kbaldtin puls ii- Cf* 
Bninschvlg, /jj Ikrbint 1*^ f* 

Wrongly, Billar| has 711, 
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II, ss treated him hospitably and gave him a place of honor. But 
he did not cease to deprive him of his treasure, gradually, by 
indirect demands, until he had gotten it all. The only liveli¬ 
hood remaining to Ibn al-Lihyam was the salary that al- 
Malik an-Nasir granted him until his death in 728 [1327/48], 
as we shall mention in his history,™ 

This and similar things belong among the delusions to 
w'hich the people of dynasties fall prey, when they suspect 
that the ruler is a danger to them. They may indeed escape 
with their lives. If they succeed in escaping. But to imagine 
that it is a necessity is an erroneous and baseless assumption. 
The renown they obtain in government service suffices for 
them to find livelihoods for themselves, either in the form of a 
salary paid by a ruler or in the form of a position in the 
profitable exercise of commerce and agriculture. Dynasties 
are (inter)related,*™ but 

The soul is ambitious, if it is given the opportunity."^ 

But if it is reduced to little, it is satisfied. 

God "gives sustenance. He is strong and solid." 

Q 40 ] Cartailment nf the aUoivances given by the rvter 
implies curtailment n/" the tax revenue. 

The reason for this is that dynasty and government 
serve as the world's greatest market place,"'* providing the 
substance of civilization. Now, if the ruler holds on to prop¬ 
erty and revenue, or they are lost or not properly used by 
him, then the property in the possession of the ruler's en- 


** Cf, '/iijf, Vl, SSof.; de Sljrt (tr.), 11, +5S f. 

Therefore, they always take care of their peoj^lc. 

Rt^Ughabtaha, as required by the meter. B wrongly vocaliics 
tahd. 'fhis is j verse often quoted, by the wventh-certury poet AbU Dhu’ayh. 
Cf. J. Hell, Urr Dtnvijr det .dhii Dir'jj/ft ( Hanrovtr, ts^), No, i, verse I'K 
Cf. also, for mstance, Jim Qutaybah. 'Uyiiit Cairo, IS+S^s/iaaS- 

30), tl, mi; HI, ifts- Ibtt'Abdrahbih, (Cairo, iSOS/iaST), I, SlS; II. 
IS; Usumab b. Munqidh, Z.ubdA Cairo, isst'/iass). p. ■W5. 

“t^ur'an 51.38 (sa). 

Cf. Issawi, p. 9t. 

** Cf. li'ts f,, aboN-e, and pp. 2S7 and 332, below. 
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tourage will be small, I'he gifts uhich they* in their turn, 
had been used to give to their entourage and people, stop, 
and all their expenditures are cut down. They constitute the 
greatest number of people (who make expenditures);, and 
their expenditures provide more of the substance of trade 
than (the expenditures of) any other (group of people). Thus 
(when they stop spending)* business slumps and commercial 
profits decline because of the shortage of capital. Revenues 
from the land tax decrease, because the land ta.x and taxation sa 
[in general) depend on cultural activity, commercial transac¬ 
tions, business prosperity, and the people's demand for g*im 
and profit. It is the dynasty that suffers from the situation 
and that has a deficit, because under these circumstances the 
property of the ruler decreases in consequence of the de¬ 
crease in revenues from the land tax. As we have stated, the 
dynasty is the greatest market, the mother and base of all 
trade. (It Is the market that provides) the substance of in¬ 
come and expenditures (for trade). If government business 
slumps and the volume of trade is small, the dependent mar¬ 
kets will naturally show the same symptoms, and to a greater 
degree. Furthermore, money circulates between subjects and 
ruler, moving back and forth. Now, if the ruler keeps it to 
himself, it is lost to the subjects. 

'Fhis is how God proceeds wdth His servants. 

Q 41 ] fnjiiSike brings about the ruin of dviliziJtion. 

[t should be known that attacks on people's property 
remove the incentive to acquire and gain property* People, 
then, become of the opinion that the purpose and ultimate 
destiny of (acquiring property) is to have it taken away from 
them. When the incentive to acquire and obtain property is 
gone, people no longer make efforts to acxiuire any* The 
extent and degree to which property rights are infringed 
upon determines the e.xtent and degree to which the efforts 
of the subjects to acquire property slacken* When attacks (on 


Bubq adds; ‘*arid miilisia.** 
Cf. lasawi, pp. SI f. 
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propert)') are extensive anti general, extending to all means 
of making a livelihood, business inactivity, too, becomes 
(general), because the general extent of (such attacks upon 
property) means a general destruction of the incentive (to do 
business). If the attacks upon property are but light, the 
stoppage of gainful activity is correspondingly slight. Civili- 
II, 9 t zation and its well-being as well as business prosperity de¬ 
pend on productivity and people’s efforts in all directions in 
their own interest and profit. When people no longer do 
business in order to make a living, and when they cease all 
gainful activity, the business of civilization slumps, and 
ever}'thing decays. People scatter everywhere in search of 
sustenance, to places outside the Jurisdiction of their present 
go\'ernmeni. The population of the particular region becomes 
light. The settlements there become empty. The cities lie in 
ruins. The disintegration of (civilization) causes the dis¬ 
integration of the status of dynasty and ruler, because (their 
peculiar status) constitutes the /hrm of civilization and the 
form necessarily decays when its mailer (in this case, civili¬ 
zation) decays.®^®" 

One may compare (here) the story which al-Mas'iidi 
tells in connection with the history of the Persians.®^ In the 
days of King Rahram b. Bahram, the Mobedhan, the chief 
religious dignitary among the Persians, expressed to the 
King his disapproval of the latter's injustice and neglect for 
the conse<iuences that his injustice must bring upon the 
dynasty. He did this through a parable, which he placed in 
the mouth of an owl. The King, hearing the cry of (an owl), 
asked (the Mobedhan) whether he understood what it was 
saying. (The Mobedhan) replied: "A male owl wanted to 
marry a female owl. The female owl, as a condition prior to 
consem, asked the male o-w! for the gift of tw'enty villages 
ruined in the days of Bahram, that she might hoot in them. 


“"•Cf. Pf>. 107 and aoi (n, isa), below, 

Cf. 1:80, above. Cr, also the t]n|rlish transliiion of this story from the 
Persian of Kijami hy E. G. Erownc, ^ Littrary lihtory g/ Ptrsia (London. 
I 90 ii-e 4 ), IL, -to-K 
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[Th(? tiialc owl) accepted her condition and said to her: If 
thi? King continues to rule, I shall give you a tliousand ruined 
\'illages. This is of all wishes the easiest to fulfill.' " 

The King was stirred out of his negligence by that storv- 
He had a private (talk) with the Mdbedhan and asked him 
what he had In mind. (The Mdbedhan) replied: "O King, the 
might of royal authority materializes only through the re¬ 
ligious law', obedience toward God, and compliance witii His 
commands and prohibitions. The religious law persists only 
through royal authority. Mighty royal authority is achieved 
only through men. Men persist only with the help of prop¬ 
erty. The only w-ay to property is through cultivation. The 
only w ay to cultivation is through justice, justice is a balance 
set’up among mankind. The Lord set it up and apiiolnted 
an overseer of it, and that is the ruler. \ou, O King, went 
after the farms and took them away from their owners and 
cultivators. They are the people who pay the land tax and 
from whom one gets money. You gave their farms as nets 
to (your) entourage and sers'ants and to sluggards. They did 
not cultivate (the farms) and did not heed the consequences. 
(They did not look for the things) til at would be good tor 
tile farms. They were leniently treated with regard to the 
land tax (and were not asked to pay it), because they were 
close to the king. The remaining landowners who did pay 
the land tax and cultivated their farms had to carry an unjust 
burden. Therefore, they left their farms and abandoned their 
settlements. They took refuge in farms that were far avyay 
or difficult (of access), and lived on them. Thus, cultivation 
slackened, and the farms w'ere ruined. There was little 
moneyp and soldiers and subjects perished. ring 

rulers coveted the Pensian realm, because they were aware 
of the fact that the basic materials that alone maintain the 

foundation of a realm had been cut ofi. 

When the King heard that, he proceeded to look into (the 
affairs of) his realm. I'hc farms were taken away Irom the 
intimates of the ruler and restored to their owners. Ihey 
were again treated, as they had formerly been treated. They 
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began again to cultivate (their farms). Those uho had been 
weak gained in strength. The land was cultivated, and the 
country became prosperous. There was much money for 
the collectors of the land tax. The army was strengthened. 
The enemies' sources of (strength) were cut off* The frontier 
garrisons were manned. The ruler proceeded to take personal 
charge of his affairs, His days were prosperous, and his realm 
was well organized. 

The lesson this (story) teaches is that injustice ruins 
civilization. The ruin (of civilization) has as its consequence 
the complete destruction of the dynast)’. In this connection, 
one should disregard the fact that dynasties (centered) in 
great cities often infringe upon justice and still are not 
ruined. It should be known that this is the result of a re¬ 
lationship that exists betw'een such infringements and the 
situation of the urban population. When a city is large and 
densely populated and unlimited in the variety of its condi¬ 
tions, the loss it suffers from hostile acts and injustice is 
small, because such losses take place gradually. Bccau.se of 
the great variety of conditions and the manifold productivity 
of a partiailar city, any loss may remain concealed. Its con¬ 
sequences will become visible only after some time. Thus, 
the dynasty which committed the infringements (of justice) 
may be replaced before the city is ruined. Another dynasty 
may make its appearance and restore the city with the help 
of its w'calth, Ihus, the (previous) loss w'hich had remained 
concealed, is made up and is scarcely noticed. This, how¬ 
ever, happens only rarely. 'I'he proven fact is that civilization 
inevitably suffers losse.s through injustice and hostile acts, 
as we have mentioned, and it Is the dynasty that suffers 
therefrom. 

Inju.stice should not be understood to imply only the 
confiscation of money or other property from the owners, 
without compensation and without cause. It is commonly 
understood in that way, but it is something more general 
than that. Whoever takes someone's property, or uses him 
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for forced labor, or fjresses an unjustified claim against him, 
or imposes upon him a duty not retjuired by the religious 
law, does an injustice to that particular person. People who 
collect unjustified taxes commit an injustice- Those who in¬ 
fringe u]x>n property (rights) commit an injustice. Those 
who take away property commit an injustice. Those who deny 
people their rights commit an injustice. Those who, in gen¬ 
eral, take property by force, commit an injustice. It is the 
dynastv that suffers from all these acts, in as much as civili¬ 
zation, which is the substance of the dynasty,®^" is ruined 
when people have lost all incentive. 

It should be known that this is what the Lawgiver 
(Muhammad) actually had in mind when he forbade injustice. 
He meant the resulting destruction and ruin of civilization, 
which ultimately permits the eradication of the human 
species. This is what the religious law quite generally and 
wisely aims at in emphasizing five things as necessary: the 
preservation of (l) the religion, (g) the soul (life), (s) the 
intellect, (4) progeny, and (5) property. 

Since, as we have seen, injustice calls for the eradication 
of the (human) species by leading to the ruin of civilization, 
it contains in itself a good reason for being prohibited. Con¬ 
sequently, it is important that it be forbidden. There is ample 
evidence for that in the Qur'an and the Sunnah. It is much 
too ample to have it accurately or fully presented here, 

If injustice were to be committed by every individual, the 
U.st of deterring punishments that would then have been given 
for it (in the religious law) would be as large as that given 
for the other (crimes) which lead to the destruction of the 
human species and which everybody is capable of committing, 
such as adultery, murder, and drunkenness. However, in¬ 
justice can be committed only by per.sons who cannot be 
touched, only by persons who have power and authority. 
Therefore, injustice has been very much censured, and re- 


Cr n. eyStf. above. 
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pea ted threats against it have been expressed in the hope 
that perhaps the persons who are able to commit injustice 
will find a restraining influence in themselves, 

“Your Lord does not do injustice to His servants." 


It should not be objected that punishment for highway 
robbery is provided for in the religious law,*T» and that 
(highway robbery) is an injustice that can be committed only 
by someone who has the ability to commit it, in as much as 
the highway robber, when he commits the robbeiy, must 
have the ability to do it. The reply to that would he twofold: 

First, it may be said that the punishment laid dowm for 
(highway robbery) is for crimes against life or property that 
(the highway robber) commits. This is an opinion held by 
many. The (punishment applies) only after one has gained 
power over him and brought him to account for his crime. 
Highway robbery itself has no fixed legal punishment. 

Second, it may be said that the highway robber cannot 
be described as having the ability (to commit injustice), be¬ 
cause wc understand by ability to commit injustice that the 
person has a free hand and there is no rival power, which 
means that he has (a power to) bring about (complete) ruin. 
The ability of the highway robber is merely an ability to 
cause fear. (*1 his fear) then enables the highway robber to 
take away the property of others. Everyone may defend him¬ 
self against it, according to both tlie religious and the po¬ 
litical law. It is not, then, an ability that could bring about 
(complete) ruin. 

God has power to do what He wishes. 


One of the greatest injustices and one which contributes 
most to the destruction of civilisation is the unjustified Im- 

60 ^ (is)^ ^ fas); M. 10 ( 10 ); 

instance. Ibr AM Zayd. «1. L, Bmhcr (Sd ed.). pp. 

** ^ 'iic highway robber atill ha* ihc aptrial 

abiliiy IQ commu hia citme, ai the time the pum»bment becottiics applicable. 
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position of tasks and the use of the subjects for forced labor, 
'fhis is so because labor belongs to the tilings that constitute 
capital, as we shall explain in the chapter on sustenance.^^ 
Gain and sustenance represent the value realized from labor 
among civilized people. All their efforts and all their labors 
are (means) for them {to acquire) capital and (to make a) 
profit. They have no other way to make a profit except 
(through labor). Subjects employed in cultural enterprises 
gain their livelihood and profit from such activities. Now, if 
they are obliged ro work outside their own field and are used 
for forced labor unrelated to their (ordinary ways of) making 
a living, they no longer have any profit and are thus deprived 
of the price of their labor, which is their capital (asset). They 
suffer, and a good deal of their livelihood is gone, or even all 
of it. If this occurs repeatedly, all incentive to cultural enter- 
prise is destroyed, and they cease utterly to make an effort. 
This leads to the destruction and ruin of cii lUzation. 

■'God gives sustenance to whomever He wishes to give 
it, without accounting.” •** 

An injustice even greater and more destructive of ci^’i!i- 
zation and the dynasty than ( the one just mentioned) is the 
appropriation of people's property by buying their posses¬ 
sions as cheaply as possible and then reselling the merchan¬ 
dise to them at the highest possible prices by means of 
forced sales and purchases. Often, people have to accept 
(high) prices with the privilege of later payment. They con¬ 
sole (themselves) for the loss they suffer (at the moment) 
with the hope that the market will fluctuate in favor of the 
merchandise that had been sold to them at such a high price, 
and that their loss will be canceled later on, But then, they 
are required to make payment at once, and they are forced to 
sell the merchandise at the lowest possible price. The loss 
involved in the two transactions affects their capital.*** 

Cf. pp. 3J1 ft* * below. 

Quran 3.37(52): s+.ss (sjj). 

* cr. also p, &+, above. 
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Tills (situatian) affects all kinds of merchants, those 
resident in town and those who import merchandise from 
elsewhere. (It also affects) the peddlers and shopkeepers 
who deal in food and fruit, as well as the craftsmen wlto deal 
in the instruments and implements that are in general use. 
The loss affects all professions and classes quite generally. 
This goes on from hour to hour.“* It causes (all) capital 
funds to tiwindle. The only possibility that remains is for the 
merchants to go out of business, because their capital is gone, 
as it can no longer be restored by the profits. Merchants who 
come from elsewhere for the purchase and sale of merchandise 
are slow to come, because of that situation. Business declines, 
and the subjects lose their livelihood, which, generally, 
comes from trading. Therefore, if no (trading) is being done 
in the markets, they have no livelihood, and the tax revenue 
of the ruler decreases or deteriorates, since, in the middle 
(period) of a dynasty and later on, most of the tax revenue 
comes from customs duties on commerce, as we have stated 
before.*®® This leads to the dissolution of the dynasty and the 
decay of urban civilization, 'file disintegration comes about 
II, JOQ gradually and Imperceptibly. 

This happens whenever the ways and means of seizing 
property described above are used. On the other hand, if (the 
property) is taken outriglit and if the hostile acts are extended 
to afieet the property, the wives, the lives, the skins,and 
the honor of people, it will lead to sudden disintegration and 
decay and the quick destruction of the dynasty. It will result 
in disturbances leading to complete destruction. 

On account of these evil (consequences), all such (unfair 
activities) are prohibited by the religious law. fhe religious 
law legalizes the use of cunning in trading, but forbids de¬ 
priving people of their property illegally. The purpose is to 


•** 'Md i-ii'dt, as m Qulaq and MSS, A, B, and D. (C is supplied by a 

later band in tbls section* indUilncily.) Paris has 'aid i-bayd'di '"affects the 
trading." 

^ Cf, pp, 90 f.* above, Mi'hcre st \s that in the later years of a dvnastyp 
CliStorns duMCS art levied Cf, also pp, B7 W., whore k is said dmt only in 
the middle period of n dynasty are the ruler and his entourage wealthy, 

^ Tills refers to corporal punishment, torture, and the like. 
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prevent surh evij (conset^uences)^ which would lead to the de¬ 
struction of civilization through disturbances or the lack of 
opportunity to make a living. 

It should be known that all these (practices) are caused 
by the need for more money on the part of dynasty and ruler , 
because they have become accustomed to luxurious living. 

Their expenditures increase, and much spending is done. The 
ordinary income does not meet (the expenditures). There¬ 
fore, the ruler invents new sorts and kinds of taxes, in order 
to increase the rev'enues and to be able to balance the budget. 

But luxury continues to grow, and spending increases on 
account of it. The need for (appropriating) people's property 
becomes stronger and stronger. In this way, the authority 
of the dynasty shrinks until its influence is w'iped out and its 
identity lost and It is defeated by an attacker. 

God determines all affairs. There is no Lord except Him, 

[; 42 ] Hov! it happens that access to the ruler becomes 
restricted^ in the dynasty, {Such restriction) 
becomes important tuhen the dynasty grows 
senile. 

It should be known that at the beginning, as we have 
mentioned before the dynasty is remote from royal aspi- ii, joj 
rations. It needs group feeling through which its power and 
domination can materialize, and the desert attitude is char¬ 
acteristic of group feeling. 

A dynasty based upon religion is remote from royal 
aspirations. In one based exclusively upon superior (politi¬ 
cal) power, the desert aititLide, through which superiority is 
achieved, likewise is remote from royal aspirations and ways. 

Now, if a dynasty at the beginning of its rule is a Bedouin 
one, the ruler possesses austerity and the desert attitude. He 
is close to the people and easily accessible. Then, when his 
power is firmly established, he comes to claim all the glory 
for himself. He needs to keep away from the people and to 

ihe verbal noun, not "tlcorkecpcrs,” or ffijiibafi ' olficc of 

doorkeeper,'’ tbough tbc same idea U meant. ?‘or the ^Jjth ind Ills oflire, w 
pp. 1 + ir., above, Here, the theoretical signiflcaruit! of the oRlcc is discussed. 

* Cr, for itistitficej l;SSS, above. 
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remam aloof with his friends, in order to be able to talk with 
them about his special (private) affairs, since his following 
has by then become large, Tlicreforc, be seeks to keep away 
from the common people as much as possible. J-fe employs 
someone at his door to admit (only) those of his friends and of 
the people of the dynasty whom he cannot avoid, and to 
prevent people (in general) from having access to him. 
(That person) is stationed at the (ruler's) door to exercise 
his function. 

Then, when royal authority flourishes and royal ways 
and aspirations make their appearance, the ruler adopts royal 
character qualities. They are strange, peculiar qualities. They 
must be carefully handled in the proper way by those who 
arc in contact with them. Persons in contact with (rulers) 
often do not know about these qualities and may do some¬ 
thing tliai (rulers) do not like, lie may become displeased 
with them and get into the mood of punishing them. Thus, 
knovv ledge of manners to be used in intercourse with (rulers) 
became the sole property of thetr special friends. ('I'he rulers) 
kept all except their intimates from meeting them at all 
times, so as to protect themselves against noticing anytliing 
that might displease them and in order to protect the people 
ti, fne against exposing themselves to punishment. Thus, (rulers) 
introduced another entrance restriction even more selectix e 
than the first. (The first) concerns special friends of the ruler 
and prevents everyone else’s admission. The second restric¬ 
tion concerns the meetings with those friends (of the rulers), 
and prevents admission of everyone else from among the 
common people. 

The first entrance restriction is in existence at the be¬ 
ginning of a dynasty, as we have said. It originated in the 
days of Mu'awiy ah and 'Abd-al-Mallk and the Umayyad 
caliphs. 1 he person in charge of entrance restrictions was 
Called by them doorkeeper ' a word properly derived 

from the same root (as the word “entrance restriction”). 

Then, the Abbdsid dynasty made its appearance. Its 
famous luxury and power came into being, and the royal 
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qualities reach«l their proper perfection in it. This called 
for the second entrance restriction. The name of "door¬ 
keeper” was restricted to it. The court of the caliphs 

contained two buildings to house their retinue, one for the 
special group and another for the common people. This is 
stated in 'Abbasid history. 

In the later dynasties, a third entrance restriction came 
into being. It was even more selective than the two previous 
ones. *rhis occurred at the period when the attempt was made 
to seclude the ruler. It resulted from the fact that the first 
step taken by the men of the dynasty and intimates of the 
ruler w'ho set up the young princes and attempted to gain 
control over them, was to keep the inner circle and the spe¬ 
cial friends of (the young ruler's) father away from him, The 
person who attempted to gain control over the young ruler 
suggested to him that It would diminish respect for him and 
would destroy the rules of etiquette if these men were to be 
in contact with him. Ills purpose was to keep the young 
ruler from meeting anybody else and see to it that he would 
become so used to him that he would not want to replace 
him with anybody else until he securely dominated him. An u, iw 
entrance restriction such as (the third) was obviously re¬ 
quired under these circumstances. As a rule, it comes into 
e.xi 5 tcnce only in the later (years) of a dynasty, as we have 
mentioned before in connection with the seclusion of the 
ruler.*** It indicates the senility and decline of the dynasty. 

It is one of the things that the members of dynasties are 
afraid of. Those who support the dynasty will naturally at¬ 
tempt such a thing when the dynasty reaches senility and 
later-bom members of the ruling family lose control. Human 
beings love very much to gain control over royal authority,®* 
especially when the soil is prepared and all the requirements 
and symptoms are there. 

"God has the power to execute His commands," *“ 

"• Cf, 1:377 f., above. 

CL S:313+ above. 

Quran la.fil (ti). 
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[ 43 ] 7ke division of one dynasty into two. 

It should be known that the first (perceptible) conse¬ 
quence of a dynasty’s senility is that it splits. This is be¬ 
cause, when royal authority comes into its own and achieves 
the utmost luxury and prosperity and when the ruler con¬ 
trols all the glory and has it all for himself, he is too proud 
to let anyone share in it. As far as possible, he eliminates all 
clahrtsS in this direction by destroying those of his relatives 
w'ho are possible candidates for his position and ivhom he 
suspects. 

Those who participate with the ruler in this (activity) 
often have fears for their own (safety) and take refuge in re¬ 
mote parts of the realm* People w ho are in the same situation 
as they of running a risk *** and becoming suspect, join them 
there and gather around them. (At that time,) the authority 
of the dynasty has already begun to shrink and to withdraw 
from the remote parts of the realm. Thus, the refugee who 
is related (to the dynasty) gains control there. His power 
grows continually, while the authority of the dynasty shrinks. 

11 , iiM Eventually he becomes, or almost becomes, an equal partner 
in the dynasty. 

This may be observed in the .Arab Muslim dynasty. Its 
power was great and concentrated, its authority far-hung, 
and the group feeling of the Banu '*Abd-Mandf was one and 
supreme over all the Mudar. Therefore, no dissension made 
itself felt over the whole period of (the Arab Muslim dy¬ 
nasty), except for the disturbances caused by the Kharljites, 
who were willing to die for their heresy. That (however) 
had nothing to do with royal authority and (political) leader¬ 
ship, and they were not successful, because they tvere up 
against a strong group feeling. Then, the Umayyads lost 
control, and the 'Abbasids took over. The Arab dynasty had, 
by then, achieved the utmost superiority and luxury, and 

« Possibly igiiirdr, to Iw cotuiettwl with gharar "risk*" rtisds, as in 
A, "siwwitip their strength, being arrogant," if perhaps iwt impossible. 
D reads Ptirdf. One might aUo think Dtightirdb "being esilcd." 
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was begrinning to shrink, (At that time,) 'Abd-ar-Rahman I 
ad-Ddkhil took refuge in Spain, the most remote region of 
the Muslim dynasty. He founded a realm there and se%'ered 
it from the ‘.Abbasid cause. Thus, he made two dynasties 
out of one. Thejt, Idris took refuge in the Maghrib and se¬ 
ceded and seized power there. His son and successor com¬ 
manded the Awrabah, the Maghilah, and the Zandtah 
Berbers, and took possession of both tlie iMaghribs (Morocco 
and Algeria), 

Later on, the ’.Abbasitl dyoasty shrank more and more. 
The Aghlablds were stirred up to resist (the 'Abbasids). 
Then, the Shi'ah (the ‘Ubaydid-Fatimids) seceded. The 
Kutamah and the ^i^hajah supported them, and they took 
possession of Ifriqiyah and the Maghrib, and then conquered 
Egypt, Syria, and the Hijaz. They defeated the Idrisids and 
divided the (‘.Abb as id) dynasty into two more, so tiiat the 
Arab ('Abbasid) dynasty now consisted of three (independ¬ 
ent) dynasties: the ‘Abbasids at the center and base of the 
.Arab world and at the source of Islam; the Umayj'ads, who 
had renewed their old royal authority and caliphate of the 
East in Spain; and the *Ubaydid(-I‘ltimids) in [friqiyah, 
Egypt, Syria, and tlve l:!ija 2 . These dynasties continued to 
ejtist until their destruction was imminent or complete. 

In the same way, the ‘Abbasid dynasty also split into 
other dynasties. There were tlte l^iamdanids and their suc- 
ces.sors, the Banu ‘(Jqayl, in the Jazirah and Mosul. 1 here 
were the Tulunids and their successors, the Banu Tughsh 
(Ikhshidids), In Eg>'pt arid Syria. In the remote (East), 
there were the Sam an ids in Traiiso.xania and Khurasan, and 
the 'Alawids (Zaydts) among the Daylam and in Tabaristdn. 
This, finally, led to Daylam domination of Fars and the two 
'Iraqs, Including Baghdad and the caliphs. Then, there came 
the Saljfiqs, They took possession of all that (area). Later 
on, their dynasty, too, split alter having flourished, as is 
known from their history. 

The same thing may also be obsert'etl of the !^inhajah 
dynasty in the Maghrib and Ifnqiyah, When it reached its 
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zenith in the days of Badis b. al-Mansur,®* Eiadis' uncle 
Hamm ad revolted against him and cut off the Maghrib prov¬ 
inces between Mount Awras and Tlemccn and the Mou- 
lottya (MaKviyah Hiver) and took them for himself. He 
founded al-Qal'ah in the Mountain of the Kutamah near 
Msila (al-Masilah). He settled there and took possession of 
their center A shir on Mount Tit ten. He thus founded an¬ 
other realm split off from that of the family of Badis, The 
family of Badis remained in al-Qayrawan and environs. This 
remained this way, until the pow'er of both of them was 
completely destroyed. 

The same was the case with the Almohad dynasty. V\'hen 
the shadow it east began to shrink, the H^f^ids revolted in 
Ifriqiyah. They made themselves independent there and 
founded their own realm for their descendants in that region. 
Their power flourished and reached the limit, but then, one 
of their descendants, the amir Abu Zakariya* Yahya, the son 
II, los of Sultan .Abu Ishaq Ibrahim, the fourth Hafsld caliph, se¬ 
ceded in the western provinces and founded a new realm in 
Bougie and Con.stantine and environs. He passed it on to his 
children. (Abu Zahariy a' and his children) thus split the 
dynasty in two. 'I’hen (his children) took possession of the 
capital In Tunis. Later on the realm was again divldetl, 
among their descendants, and then they regained full power. 

The process of splitting may lead to the formation of 
more than two or three dynasties that are not controlled by 
members of the (original) ruling family. This was the case 
with the reyes <ie tuifas in Spain and with the non-Arab rulers 
in the East. It also was the case in the Sinhajah (Ztrid) realm 
in Ifriqlyah. In the later (years) of the Sinhajah dynasty, 
every castle in IMqiyah w'as in the possession of an independ¬ 
ent rebel, as we shall mention,”* The same was the case 


He fighting Ijaminaii In +0® [lOiBl, 

“ Ct n, € CO this ctiaptCTj above, 

*Cf, p. SOfi, below, and 'Ibar, yi, im fr,L de Slane {tr ), IT. ff. Bubq 
has: as wo have mcoiioncd.^'^ w-hidi might have been -said in conn^tion. 
with tht following exaitipie; see the next note. 
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with the jarid and the Zab in Ifriqiyah shortly before the 
present time, as ivc shall also mention,®** 

This is the ease with every dynasty. Inevitably, luxury, 
ease, and a decrease in the extent of its power cause it to be 
affected by the symptoms of senility. Then, members of the 
ruling family or people of the dynasty who have gained con¬ 
trol divide it among themselves, and numerous dynasties 
come into existence where (there had been one), 

God inherits the earth and whomever is upon it. 

Q 44 ^ Once senility has came upon a dynasty^ it cannot 
he made to disappear. 

We have already cited the symptoms and causes of se¬ 
nility, one by one.*®* We have explained that it is natural for 
the causes of senility to affect the dynasty. All of them are 
natural in (a dymasty). If, then, senility is something natural 
in (the life of) the dynasty, it must come about in the same 
way natural things come about, exactly as senility affects the 
temper of living beings. Senility is a chronic disease that 
cannot be cured or made to disappear because it is something 
natural, and natural things do not change. 

Many a politically conscious person among the people 
of the dynasty becomes alert to it and notices the symptoms 
and causes of senility that have affected his dynasty. He con¬ 
siders it possible to make that senility disappear. Therefore, 
he takes it upon himself to repair the dynasty and relieve its 
temper of senility. He supposes that (senility) resulted from 
shortcomings or negligence on the part of former people of 
the dynasty. This is not so. These things are natural to the 
dynasty. Customs (that have developed in the dynasty) pre¬ 
vent him from repairing it. Customs are like a second nature. 
A person who, for instance, has seen his father and the older 
members of his family wear silk and brocade and use gold 


>“ I bn Khaldun apjMrenily refer* to rtw period preening the IJafjid 
resioraiton under Abu l-*Abbis, tnentioned above, p. 93, Cf, thar, VI, 387, 
S9S C; de Slant- (ir,). 111, .<>1. 124 ff. But cf, also p. 30-4, below. 

•* Cf, 1:339 IT, above. 
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ornaments for weapons and mounts and lie inaccessible lo 
the people in their salons and at prayer, will not be able to 
diverge from the customs of his forebears in this respect. He 
will not be able to use coarse dress and apparel and mingle 
with the people. Custom would prevent him (from doing that) 
and expose him if he were to do it. W'ere he to do it, he 
W'Ould be accused of craziness and insanity for his brusque 
disregard of custom. 1 here is tlie danger that it would have 
bad consequences for his government. 

One might contrast (this with) the disregard for custom 
and opposition to it shown by the prophets. Mow'ever, the 
prophets had diving support and celestial help. 

Group feeling has often disappeared (at the time the 
dynasty grows senile), and pomp has taken the place it oc¬ 
cupied in the souls of men. Now, when in addition to the 
weakening of group feeling, pomp, too, is discontinued, the 
subjects grow audacious vis-d-vis the dynasty, because the 
presumption of pomp remains.®’ Therefore, the dynasty 
shields itself by holding on to pomp as much as possible, 
until everything is finished. 

At the end ol a dynasty, there often also appears some 
(show of) povver that gives the impression that the senility 
II, JOS of the dynasty has been made to disappear. It lights up 
brilliantly just before it is extinguished, like a burning wick 
the flame of which leaps up brilliantly a moment before it 
goes out, giving the impre.ssion it is just starting to bum, 
when In fact it is going out. 

Ihis should be considered, and one should not disregard 
the wise planning that God employs In having His creation 
follow its course to\vard the destiny He has determined for 
it. ’Each term lias a book." 


C Mow iitsititegratiofi h^aUs dysasties. 

It should be known that any royal authority must be 
built upon two foundation.^. Tlie first is might and group 

V A, B, C, and D. However. Bubq and E 

have i>i~dhahib is pone,- which seem* better, even if thn Khildun corrected 
It later on. 

™ Qur^in i5.3a (3ft). 
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feeling, which finds its exprcsslGh in soldiers. The second is 
money, which supports the soldiers and provides the whole 
structure needed by royal authority. Disintegration befalls 
the dynasty at these two foundations. 

We shall mention first the disintegration that comes 
about through might and group feeling, and then, we shall 
come back and discuss the one that comes about through 
money and taxation. 

It should be known that, as we ha\'e stated, the dynasty 
can be founded and established only with tlie help of group 
feeling.* *” There must be a major group feeling uniting all 
the group feelings subordinate to it. This (major group feel¬ 
ing) is the family and tribal group feeling peculiar to the 
ruler. 

When the natural luxury of royal authority makes Us 
appearance in the dynasty, and when the people ^vho share 
in the group feeling of the dynasty are humiliated, the first 
to be humiliated are the members of the ruler’s lainily and 
his relatives who share with him in the royal name. 1 hey 
are much more humiliated than anyone else. Moreover, 
luxury has a greater hold on them than on anyone else, be¬ 
cause they have a share in royal authority, power, and 
superiority. Thus, two agents of destruction surround them, 
luxury 3 nd force. (The use of) force eventually leads to their ii, los 
being' killed. They become sick at heart ™ when they see the 
ruler firmly established in royal authoritj'. His envy of them 
then changes to fear for his royal autfiority. Therefore, he 
starts to kill and humiliate them and to deprive them of the 
prosperity and luxury to which they had become in large 
measure accustomed. U liey perish, and become few in num- 
ber.^*^ The group feeling that the ruler had through them is 
destroyed. (That group feeling) was the major grouj^ feel¬ 
ing, which unitcil all the other groups and subordinated them 
to itself. It dissolves and its grip weakens. Its place is taken 
hy the inner circle of clients and followers who enjoy the 

" Cf. t;eS4 f., above. 

* That ii, they become unreliable and rebelItous. 

Sk Bulaq, C. and D. B has a meaningless 
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favors and benefactions of the ruler. A (new) group feeling 
is derived from them. However, (this new group feeling) 
does not have anything like the pow'erful grip (of the other 
group feelirig), because it lacks direct and close blood re¬ 
lationships. We have mentioned before that the importance 
and strength of a group feeling results from close and direct 
blood relationships,^® because God made it that way. 

The ruler thus isolates himself from his family and help¬ 
ers, those who have natural affection (for him). This (in 
turn) is sensed by the people of other groups. Very nat urally, 
they become audacious vis-a-vis the ruler and his inner 
circle. 1‘herefore, the ruler destroys them and persecutes and 
kills them, one after the other, 'fhe later people of the 
dynasty follow the tradition of the former in that respect, 
[n addition, they are exposed to the detrimental effect of 
luxury that we have mentioned before. Thus, destruction 
comes upon them through luxury and through being killed. 
Eventually, they no longer have the coloring of (their) group 
feeling. They forget the affection and strength that (used to) 
go with it. 1 hey become hirelings for the militarv protection 
(of the dynasty). They thus become few in number. As a 
consequence, the militia settled in the remote and frontier 
regions becomes numerically weak. This, then, emboldens 
the subjects in the remote regions to abandon the cause 
(of the dynasty) there. Rebels who are members of the ruling 
u, no family and other (types of rebels) go out to these remote 
regions. They hope that under these circumstances, they 
will be able to reach their goal by obtaining a following 
among the inhabitants of the remote regions of the realm. 
(1 hey hope that) they will be secure from capture by the 
(government) militia. 1 his (process) keeps on and the au¬ 
thority of the ruling dynasty continues gradually to shrink 
until the rebels reach places extremely close to the center 
of the dynasty, I he dynasty then often splits into two or 
three dynasties, depending on its original strength, as we 


™ Cf,, however, i:Sfi4 f., above. 
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have stated-™ People wlio do not share in the group feeling 
of (the dynastjO charge of its affairs, though they obey 
the people who do share in the group feeling of (the dynasty) 
and accept their acknowledged superiority. 

This ntay be exemplified by the Arab \Iusllni dytiasty. 
At the beginning it reached as far as Spain, India, and China. 
The Umayyads had complete control of all the Arabs through 
the group feeling of 'Abd-Manaf. It was even possible for 
Sulayman b. 'Abd-al-Malik in Damascus to order the killing 
of 'Abd-al-'-Azi?, b, Miisa b. Nusayr in Cordoba. He was 
killed, and (Su)ayman's) order was not disobeyed.™ Then, 
luxury came to the Umayyads, and their group feeling was 
wiped out. (The Umayyads) were destroyed, and the 'Ab- 
basids made their appearance. They curbed'® the Hashi- 
mites- They killed all the 'Alids (descendants of Abu Talib) 
and exiled them. In consequence, the group feeling of 'Abd- 
Manaf dissolved and was wiped out. The Arabs grew au¬ 
dacious vis-a-vis (the ’Abbasids). People in the remote re¬ 
gions of the realm, such as the Aghlablds in Ifriqiyah and 
the inhabitants of Spain and others, gained control over them, 
and the dynasty split. *1 hen, the Id ns ids secetlcd in the 
Maghrib. The Berbers supported them, in obedience to 
their group feeling. Also, they were secure front capture by 
the soldiers or militiamen of the dynasty. 

Men with a cause, for which they make propaganda, 
eventually secede. They gain control over border areas and 
remote regions. There, they are able to make propaganda 
for their cause and achieve royal authority. As a result, the 
dynasty splits. As the dynasty shrinks more and more, this 
process often continues until the center is reached. 1 he inner 
circle, thereafter, weakens, because luxury undermines it. It 
perishes and dissolves. Tlie whole divided dynasty weakens. 

™ Cf, pp. 11 + fr„ above. 

This happened in [7se). CT. Ibn a1-.A.ihir, K£mil ,\, lo. 

Lit "lowered the reitis,'' a phnise which is explained to meiu gentling 
a horse. Cf. Usdn at-'Arab, IX. 63 , 1 . I; Lane. Arahk-Engliili Dklio^a^. 
p. eae+d. Here I hr Khaldfln w as appircntly thinking of his tlwory that a 
dyiuijsty tends to repress the members of its own fsmil}'. 
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Occasionally, it Ungers on long after that. (The dynasty) 
can dispense with group feeling now, because it has colored 
the souls of its subject people w ith the habit of subserv ience 
and submission for so man}' long years that no one alive 
can think back to its beginning and origin. They cannot 
think of anything except being submissive to the ruler. 
Therefore, he can dispense with group strength. In order to 
establish his power, hired soldiers and mercenaries are 
sufficient. 'I’he submissiveness generally found in tlie human 
soul helps in this respect. Should anyone think of disobedience 
or secession —whiclv hardly ever happens—the great mass 
would disapprove of him and oppose him. Thus, he would 
not be able to attempt such a thing, even if he should tiy 
very hard. In this situation, the dynasty is often more secure 
(than ever), as far as rebels and rivals are eoncemed, be¬ 
cause the coloring of submissivencss and subservience is 
{irmly established. Individuals would scarcely admit to them¬ 
selves the least thought of opposition, and the idea of straying 
from obedience would not enter anybody’s mind. (The dy¬ 
nasty,) therefore, is safer {than ever) so far as the trouble 
and destruction that comes from groups and tribes are con¬ 
cerned. The dynasty may continue in this condition, but its 
substance dwindles, like natural heat in a body that lacks 
nourishment. Eventually, (the dynasty) reaches its destined 
time. Each term has a book,” and each dynasty has an 
end. God determines night and day.^*^ 

If, jia As for the disintegration that comes through money, it 
should be known that at the beginning the dynasty has a 
desert attitude, as was mentioned beforeJ”* It has the quali¬ 
ties of kindness to subjects, planned moderation in expendt- 
tiires, and respect for other people’s property. It avoids 
onerous taxation and the display of cunning or shrewdness in 
the collection of money and tlie accounting (required) from 
officials. Nothing at this time calls for extravagant expendi- 

’“Qur'in is.sa (sb), 

Cf. Qur'in 73,20 (30). 

’"Cf., Tor Liuiatgcc, I:3 J4, and p. above. 
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tures. Therefore, the dynasty does not need much money. 
Later comes domination and expansion. Royal authority 
flourishes. This calls for luxury, (Luxury) causes increased 
spending. The expenditures of the ruler, and of the people 
of the dynasty in general, grow. This (tendency) spreads to 
the urban population. It calls for increases in soldiers' al¬ 
lowances and in the salaries oJ the people of the dynasty'.^ 
Lxiravagant expenditures mount. It spreads to the subjects, 
because people follow the religion (ways) and customs of the 
dynasty.^"* 

The ruler, then, must impose duties on articles sold in 
the markets, in order to improve his revenues. (He does so,) 
because he sees the luxury of the urban population testifying 
to their prosperity, and because he needs the money for the 
expenditures ot his govemmeut and the salaries of his 
soldiers. Habits of luxury, then, further increase. The cus- 
tom.s duties no longer pay for them. Ihe dynasty, by this 
time, is flourishing in its power and its forceful hold over the 
subjects under its control. Its hand reaches out to seize some 
of the pro|>erty of the subjects, either through customs duties, 
or through commercial transactions, or, in some cases, 
merely bv hostile acts directed against (property holdings), 
on some pretext or even with none. 

At this stage, the soldiers have already grown bold 
against the dynasty, because it has become weak and senile 
as far as its group feeling is concerned, (The dynasty) expects 
that from them, and attempts to remeily and smooth over 
the situation through generous allowances and much spend¬ 
ing for (the soldiers). It cannot get around that. 

At this stage, the tax collectors in the dynasty have ac¬ 
quired much wealth, because vast revenues are in their hands 
and their position has widened in importance for this reason. 
Suspicions of having appropriated tax money, therefore, at¬ 
tach to them. It becomes common for one tax collector to 
denounce another, because of their mutual Jealousy and envy. 
One after another is deprived ol his money by confiscation 

Rulaq adds: "Luxury then grows n)ope and more," 

Cf. i;58, 300. above, and p. sod, below. 
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and torture7“ Eventually, their wealth is gone, and they are 
ruined. The dynasty loses the pomp and magnificence it bad 
possessed through them. 

After their prosperity is destroyed, the dynasty goes 
farther afield and approaches its other wealthy subjects. At 
this stage, feebleness has already afflicted its (former) might. 
(The dynasty) has become too weak to retain its power and 
forceful hold. The policy of the ruler, at this time. Is to 
handle matters diplomatically by spending money. He con¬ 
siders this more advantageous than the sword, which is of 
little use. His need for money grows beyond what is needed 
for expenditures and soldiers’ salaries. He never gets 
enough. Senility affects the dynasty more and more. The 
people of (other) regions grow* bold against it. 

At each of these stages, the strength of the dynasty 
crumbles. Eventually, it reaches complete ruin. It is open 
to domination by (any) aggressor. Anyone w'ho wants to 
attack it can take it away from those who support it. If this 
does not occur, it will continue to dwindle and finally dis¬ 
appear’“—like the wick of a lamp vvhen the oil is exhausted, 
and it goes out. 

God owns all things and governs the whole creation. 
There is no God but Him. 

II, IJ4 C ]| T/xc authority of the dynasty at Jrst expands to 
Us limit and then is narrowed down in succes- 
sne stages, until Ike dynasty dissolves and 
disappears 

Above, in the third (chapter) of this Miiqqadinia}i,^^* in 
the chapter on the caliphate and royal authority, we stated 

’“For and it$ synonym mtifddar^, cf, l;se8 (n. ISO), above. 

Cf, 1:340, above. 

This section is found only in D, C has merely a sign in ihe text, indi¬ 
cating an intended addition. It may have been written on in inserted sheet, 
now lost. I Inn Khaldun is almost certainly the author of ihis section, admit cedly 
full of rather unusual words and usages not else when; found in the Mtnfad^ 
dimah. This, of course, t$ easily explained by the fact that the section is a 
later addition. 

Cf. hlxviii, above. 
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that each dynasty has its specific share of provinces and dis¬ 
tricts and no moreJ*® (Its expansion) depends^'* on the 
distribution of the dynasty's group (strength) for the (mili- 
tar)') protection of its territory and regions. Wherever its 
numbers go, their advance {eventually) comes to a stop at 
(what is called) the "border region." This surrounds the 
dynasty on all sides like a belt. Its farthest extension may 
coincide with the original "belt of authority of the (preced¬ 
ing) dynasty. (Or) it may be still wider, if the numerical 
(strength) of the (new) group is greater than that of the 
preceding tlynasty. 

All this takes place w'hlle the dynasty has the character- 
i^tics of desert life and rude courage. 

Subsequently, power and superiority come into their 
own. Bounties and salaries become abundant as a result of 
improved revenues. Luxuty and sedentary culture abound. 
New generations grow up accustomed to this situation. (At 
this time,) the character of the militia softens, and they lose 
their toughness. This makes them cowards and lazy fellows. 
They are caught up in the effeminacy of sedentary culture. 
It causes them to shed the characteristics of courage and 
manliness. They give up the desert attitude and desert 
toughness and seek power through assiduous competition for 
leadership. This causes some of them to kill others. The ruler 
prevents them from doing that, by killing their great men 
and destroying their leaders, i hus, amirs and great men no 
longer exist, and the number of followers and subordinates 
grows. This blunts the sharp edges of the dynasty and de¬ 
creases its strength. 'I’he first element of disintegration 
afflicts the dynasty, that which comes through the soldiers 
and militia, as has been mentioned,^‘* 

This is paralleled by extravagance in expenditures. (The 
peopl e of the dynasty) suffer from the pomp of power and 

™ €L 1:3^7 tr., above. 

™ In the preceding section lo which he refers, I bn Khaldun merely al¬ 
ludes to the facial mciuioned at the beginning of the discussion, pp. 11 sr, 
above. 
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limitless ostentation as they compete with each other in mat¬ 
ters of food, clothinjr, large palaces, good \^'eapon$, and the 
horses in their stables.^'* At this time, the income of the 
dynasty is too small to pay for such expenditures, and thus 
the second element of disintegration afflicts the dynasty, that 
which comes through money and taxation. Weakness and 
destruction are the results of these two elements of dis¬ 
integration. 

The leaders of (the dynasty) often compete with each 
other. They quarrel, and are too weak to stand up and defend 
themselves against rivals and neighbors. The people of the 
border and remote regions often sense the weakness of the 
dynasty at their backs, and they show their strength. They 
eventually gain independent control over the districts in 
their possession. The ruler is too weak to force them back on 
the (right) path. Thus, the authority of the dynasty becomes 
narrower than it had been at the beginning. The administra¬ 
tion of (the dynasty) restricts itself to a smaller area. 
Eventually, the same weakness, laziness with regard to group 
strength, and the shortage of money and revenue that had 
come about in the first, larger, area also comes about in the 
second, smaller, area, 

1 he '** person in charge of the dynasty now undertakes 
to change the norms the dynasty had adopted as its policy 
with rcgartl to soldiers, money, and administrative func¬ 
tions.™ 1 he purpose Is to have norm.s suitable for balancing 
the budget, satisfying the militia, safeguarding the admin¬ 
istrative districts, distributing the tax revenue for the (sol¬ 
diers ) salaries in the proper manner, and readjusting (the 
new conditions) to those that had existed at the beginning of 
u, us the dynasty. However, evil happenings can still be expected 
from every quarter. 

At this later stage, what had happened before in the first 


Cf. 1:35a ahd 54^, ^bovc. 

^ D: tadMrihl 
CT. p. 

^ For uiiMydt, cf. p. 5 (n. ^5), aJwve. 
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stage happens again. The ruler now considers the same 
(measures) (hat (he hrst ruler had considered, and applies the 
old yardstick to the new conditions of the d_vnasry. He in¬ 
tends to repel the e\'il consequences of disintegration,™ 
which reappears at every stage and affects et'ery part of the 
realm until the area of the dynasty is again narrower than it 
had been (before), and what had happened before happens 
again. 

Each of the persons W'ho changes the previous norms (of 
the dynasty) is in a way the builder of a new dynasty and 
the founder of a new realm. However, the dynasty is even¬ 
tually destroyed. The nations around it push on to gain 
superiority over it. They then found a new dynasty of their 
own, .\nd thus befalls what God has destined to befall. 

This may be exemplified by the Muslim dynasty. 
Through its conquests and victories over (foreign) nations, 
its authority expanded. Its militia then increased, and the 
numerical (strength of the militia) grew as the result of the 
bounties and salaries granted to (the soldiers). Eventually, 
the power of the Umayyads was destroyed, Ihe 'Abbasids 
gained the upper hand. Luxury, then, Increased. Sedentary 
culture emerged, and disintegration made its appearance, The 
creation of the Marwanid (Dmayyad Spanish) and 'Alid 
(Idrisid) dynasties cut down the authority of the 'Abbasids 
in Spain and the Maghrib, These two border regions w-ere 
cut off from ('Abbasid) authority. 

Then, dis.scn5ion arose among the sons of ar-Rashid, 
‘AUd propagandists appeared in every region, and (’,Alid) 
dynasties were founded. Then, alter the death of al-Muia- 
wakkil, the amirs gained control over the caliphs and kept 
them in seclusion. Provincial governors in the outlying re¬ 
gions became independent, and the land tax from there did 
not come in any longer. Luxury (however) still increased. 
Al-Mu‘tadid apj.>earcd. He changed the norms of the dynasty 
and adopted another policy.™ He gave the outlying regions, 

^ D has a wrong insiesd 

D: iM ma'thur 
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over which the governors had won control, to them as fiefs. 
Thus, for instance, the Samanlds (were given) Transoxania, 
the Tahlrlds the 'Iraq and Khurasan, the ^aflTarids U'estem 
India (Sind) and Fars, the Tulunids Egypt, and the Aghlabids 
Ifriqiyah. Then, the power of the Arabs was broken up. 
The non-Arabs achieved superiority. The Buy ids and the 
Daylam gained control of the Muslim dynasty. They kept 
the caliphs in seclusion. The Samanids remained in control 
of Transoxania. The Fatimids pushed out of the Maghrib 
into Egypt and Syria and gained possession of (those coun¬ 
tries), Then arose the dynasty of the Saljuq Turks, The 
Saljuqs gained domination over the Muslim empire. They 
kept the caliphs in seclusion, until their dynasties were de¬ 
stroyed, From the time of an-Nasir”* on, the caliphs were 
in control of an area smaller than the ring around the moon, 
namely, the .Arab 'Iraq up to Isfahan, Ears, and al-Bahrayn. 
For some (time), the dynasty continued in that manner, until 
the power of the caliphs was destroyed by Hulagu b. "Puli b. 
Dushi Khan, the ruler of the Tatars and Mongols, They de¬ 
feated the SaljQqs and took possession of the pari of the 
Muslim empire that had been theirs. 

Thus, the authority of the dynasty (at each stage) be¬ 
comes successively narrower than it bad been at the begin¬ 
ning. (This process) continues, stage by stage, until the 
dynasty is destroyed. (The fact) can be exemplified by e-x- 
amination of any dynasty, large or small. This is how God 
proceeds with dynasties, until the dissolution destined by 
Him comes upon His creatures. “Everything perishes except 
His face (person),” 

II, ifS tl II How a new dynasty originates. 

It should l>e known that when the ruling dynasty starts 
on the road to senility and destruction, the rise and begin¬ 
ning of the new dynasty takes place in two ways: 

™ 1-lscwhere in the Muqadiiimiih, Ihn Khatdun constsientiy uses ’Ubayd- 

ids, 

"• The 'ALhj«id who reigned from 11SO to laes, 

^ Qur'an *8,SS {SS), 

les 
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(The one Wiiy Is) for provincial governors in the dynasty 
to gain control over remote regions when (the dynasty) 
loses its Influence there. Each one of them founds a new 
dynasty for his people and a realm to be perpetuated in his 
family. His children or clients inherit it from him. Gradually, 
they have a flourishing realm. They often compete bitterly 
with each other and aspire to gain sole possession of it. 

The one w lio is stronger than his rival will gain the upper 
hand and take away what the other had. 

This happened in the *Abbdsid dynasty when it started 
on the road to senility and its shadow' receded from the re¬ 
mote regions. The Sam an ids gained control over Trans- 
oxania^ the Hamdanids over Mosul and Syria, and the 1 nlu- 
nlds over Eg^'pt. The same thing happened in the Umayyad 
dynasty in Spain. Their realm was divided among the r^'€S 
de tdijits who had been their provincial governors. It was 
divided into several dynasties with several rulers, who passed 
their realms on after their death to their relatives or clients. 

This w ay of forming a new dynasty avoids the possibility of 
war between the (new rulers) and the ruling dynasty. (1 hese 
neiv rulers) are already firmly established in their leadership 
and do not want to gain domination over the ruling dy¬ 
nasty. The latter is afiected by senility* and its shadow 
recedes from the remote regions of the realm and can no 
(longer) reach them* 

The other w'ay is for some rebel from among the neigh¬ 
boring nations and tribes to revolt against the dynasty * He 
either makes propaganda for some particular cause to which 
he intends to wdn the people, as \ve have indicatedor he ii* j/5 
possesses great power and a great group feeling among his 
people. His power is already flourishing among them* and 
now he aspires with the help of (his people) to gain royal 
authority* (His people) are convinced that they will obtain 
it* because they feel that they are superior to the ruling dy¬ 
nasty^ which is affected by senility- Thus* to (the rebel) and 


^ Cf. pH 121, alxjvc. 
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his people. It is a fact that they will gain domination over it. 
They constantly attack it, until they defeat it and inherit its 
power. 

This was the case with the Saljfiqs in relation to the 
descendants of Sebuktigin, and with the Merinids in the 
Maghrib in relation to the Almohads. 

"God has the power to execute His commands." 

48 3 y/ new dynasty gains doniinatioa oi'er the 

dynasty through perseverance, and not through 
sudden action. 

We have (just) mentioned that new' dynasties originate 
in two w'ays. The one way (is for them to originate) with 
the governors of outlying regions when tlie shadow of the 
ruling dynasty recedes from those regions and its waves are 
rolled back. As a rule, such (governors) do not attack the 
(ruling) dynasty, as w'e have mentioned before, because all 
they have to do is to be satisfied with w'hat they already 
have. That is as far as their power goes. The other w'ay is 
that of men who make propaganda for some cause and of 
rebels w'ho rebel against the (ruling) dynasty. It is inevitable 
that they attack (the ruling dynasty), because their power 
warrants such (a course). They (revolt) only when they have 
a family w'ith sufficient group feeling and strength to give 
them success. Indecisive l>attles take place between them 
and the ruling dynasty. (Such battles) arc repeated and con¬ 
tinued (all the time), until by perseverance they achieve 
domination and victory, As a rule, they do not gain victory 
through sudden action. 

II, ISO The reason for this is that victory in war, as we have 
mentioned before,'^® as a rule is the result of imaginary psy¬ 
chological factors. Numbers, w'eapons, and proper tactics may 
guarantee (victory). How'ever, as has been mentioned above, 
(all these things) are less efifective than the imaginary (psy- 
cological) factors, as has been mentioned above. Trickery is 

^^tjur’an la.ai (at). 
tX pp. 85 (T., above. 
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one of the most useful things employed in warfare. It is the 
thing most likely to bring victory. A tradition says: ''\\'ar is 
trickery,” 

Accepted custom has made obedience to the ruling dy¬ 
nasty a neces.sitv and an obligation, as has been mentioned 
before in more than one place,^^* This puts many hindrances 
in the way of the founder of a new dynasty. It discourages 
his followers and supporters. His closest intimates may be 
fully intent upon obeying him and helping him. Still, others 
are more numerous, who are affected by weakness and lazi¬ 
ness under the Influence of the belief that they ow'e submission 
to the ruling dynasty. Their zeal slackens. Therefore, the 
founder of a new dynasty is hardly able to make a stand 
against the ruler of the ruling dynasty. Consequently, he 
falls back on patience and perseverance, until the senility of 
the ruling dvnasty has become obvious. Then his people lose 
the belief that they owe submission to the ruling tlynasty. 

They become sufficiently spirited to make an open attack 
upon the ruling dynasty in concert with (the founder of the 
new dynasty). Victory' and domination are the result. 

Furthermore, the ruling dynasty has many luxuries. The 
royal authority of (the people of the ruling dynasty) had 
been firmly established. They had enjoyed prosperity and 
pleasures. To the exclusion of others, they had appropriated 
a good deal of the revenues from taxes. Thus, they have 
many horses in their stables and good weapons. There is 
much royal pomp among them,. Gifts from their rulers, given 
either voluntarily or under constraint, have been showered 
upon them.™ With all this, they frighten their enemies. 

The people of the new dynasty do not have (such things), u, isi 
They Itave the desert attitude and arc poor aiul indigent. This 
leaves them unprepared for such (thlitgs). What tliey hear 
about the conditions and excellent state of preparedness of 
the ruling dynasty makes them apprehensive. Tliey are 

Cf. p4 JWJp above. 

^ for inistiince, p. I £2, above- 

™ Cf. Bombad^ p. +49. 
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afraid to do battle against (the ruling dynasty) on account 
of it. Therefore, their leader is forced to wait until senility 
takes hold of the ruling dynasty and its group feeling and 
fisc{al structure) are disintegrating. Then, the founder of 
the new dynasty seizes the opportunity to gain the upper 
hand, quite some time after his attack (had begun). This is 
how God proceeds with His sen'ants. 

The men of the new dynasty differ from the men of the 
ruling dynasty with regard to descent, customs, and all other 
things. The (persistent) attacks and their desire to gain the 
upper hand estrange the men of the new' dynasty more and 
more from the men of the ruling dynasty. Consequently, the 
people of the tw'o dynasties become thoroughly estranged 
from each other, inwardly and outwardly. No information 
about the men of the ruling dynasty, either secretly or openly, 
reaches the men of the new dynasty, such as might enable 
them to find some unpreparedness among them, because all 
connection and intercourse between the two dynasties has 
been cut off. They thus continue to exert pressure,(but) 
they arc in a state of fear and shy away from sudden action. 

Eventually, God permits the ruling dynasty to end, its 
life to stop, and disintegration to afflict it from all sides. The 
senility and decay of (the ruling dynasty), which had been 
concealed from the people of the new dynasty, now' become 
clear to them. (In the meantime,) their strength has grow'n, 
because they had cut off and taken away districts and outlying 
regions from (the ruling dynasty). Thus, they become 
II, j« spirited enough (to attempt) sudden action. The apprehen¬ 
sions that had hitherto weakened their resolution disappear. 
The long wait comes to an end, and sudden action finally 
brings domination. 

1 his may be exemplified by the emergence and begin¬ 
nings of the '.^bbasid dynasty. The (‘Abbasid) Shi'ah re¬ 
mained in Khurasan for ten years or more after the ('Ab- 

™ Fbn Khaldun has but perhaps he lud ini«tidcd to write 

al-mvf^waltiA ‘‘to wait, , . The salilc reading may also be appropriate in 
the third line of this paragraph. 
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basid) propaganda had consolidated and (the *Abbasids) had 
gathered for attack. Then, their victory materialized, and 
they gained the upper hand over the Umayyads- 

Tlie same was the case with the 'Alids (Zaydts) in 
Tabaristan at the time their propaganda appeared among the 
Daylam. They had to wait a long time before they gained 
domination over that region. l‘he 'Alid rule then ended, and 
the Daylam aspired to rule over Fars and the two 'Ir^s. 

They waited (patiently) for many years, until they were able 
to cut off Isfahan and Fars (and take it for themselves). 'Flien, 
they gained domination over the caliph in Baghdad. 

The same was the case with the 'Ubaydid(-Fatimids). 

Their missionary in the Maghrib, Abu 'Abdallah ash-Sh?'i,‘“ 
stayed for more than ten years among the Kutaraah Berbers 
waiting to gain victory over the Aghlabids in Urtqiyah. (The 
‘Ubaydid-Fatimids) then took possession of the Maghrib, 
and, later on, aspired to become rulers of Egypt. They spent 
about thirty years waiting for their chance, constantly send¬ 
ing armies and Beets against Egypt. Support for Egypt ^ 
defense against (the ’Ubaydid-Fatimids) came from Baghdad 
and Syria, by land and by sea. They took possession of 
Alexandria, the Fayyum, and Upper Egypt, 'Fhcir propa¬ 
ganda progressed From there to the i.lijaz and found a home 
in Mecca and Medina. Then, their general, Jawhar al- 
Kaiib,’^* moved against the (capital) city of Egypt with his 
armies and took possession of it. He uprooted the dynasty 
of the Banii Tughsh (Ikhshidids) and founded Cairo. His 
caliph, Ma'add al-Mu'izz-li-din-Allah, came to (Cairo) and 
chose it as his residence. This was about sixty years after ii, las 
the (•Ubaydid-Fatimids) had (for the first time) gained 
domination over .Alexandria. 

The same was the case with the Saijuq 1 urk rulers. They 
gained the upper hand over the SSmanids ami went beyond 
Transoxania, but then they had to spend about thirty years 
waiting to gain the upper hand over the (dynasty of) Ibn 


i;+i, above, 

Cf. 9l«J l:SfiD, above. 
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Sebuktigin in Khuntsitn.^ After some time, they advanced 
against Baghdad and took possession of it and of the caliph 
there. 

The same was the case with the Tatars who succeeded 
the Saljtiqs. They came out of the steppe in 617 [iSSO/il], 
but it took them forty years thereafter to gain domination. 

The same was also the case with the inhabitants of the 
Maghrib. The Lamtunah Almoravids declared themselves 
against their MaghrS\vah rulers. They waited for years to 
gain the upper hand over them. Then, the Alraohads came 
forth with their propaganda against the Lamtunah. They 
spent about thirty years fighting them, until they gained 
domination over their capital in Marrakech. The same was 
the case with the Zanatah Merinids. They declared them¬ 
selves against the Almohads and spent about thirty years 
waiting to gain possession of Fez. They cut off (Fez) and 
environs from the Alniohad realm. Then, they spent another 
thirty years fighting (the Almohads) until they gained domi¬ 
nation over their capital in Marrakech. AU this is mentioned 
in the histories of these dynasties. 

.A struggle of this sort, marked by (constant) attacks and 
long perseverance, is characteristic of the relationship be¬ 
tween new and ruling dynasties. This is how God proceeds 
with his servants. "And verily, you will not be able to change 
God’s way." ™ 

The events of the Muslim conquests cannot be used as an 
arpment against (the preceding remarks). (The Muslims) 
gained the upper hand over the Fersians and the Byzantines 
in the iliree or four years that followed the death of the 
Prophet, and there was no long waiting period. It should be 
realized that this was one of the miracles of our Prophet. 

It, is* Tlie secret of it lay in the willingness of the Muslims to die 
in the holy war against their enemies because of their feeling 
that they had the right religious insight,^** and in the cor- 

dwisive ev ent wa.v the defeat of Mas*ud I. the son of MahmW of 
Cbaznah, by I he in l-Sl j io-iol. 

’’• Qur’an Ss.ea (bs); 3S.43 (41); 4S.ss('ea}. 

Istii^dran Cf. 1:331 {o. 21). above. 
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responding fear and defeatism that God put into the 
hearts of their enemies. AU these (miraculous facts) broke 
through the known custom of a long wait (governing the 
relationship) between new and ruling dynasties. Thus, (the 
rapid conquest) was one of the miracles of our Prophet. 
The fact of the appearance of (such miracles) in Islam is 
generally acknowledged. Miracles cannot be used as analo¬ 
gies for ordinary affairs and constitute no argument against 
(them). 

-ta ] Tkert is an abundant ch'iUisatinn {large 

iation) at the end oj dynasties, and pestilences 
and famines frequently occur then. 

In the previous (discussion) it has been established 
that, at the beginning, dynasties are inevitably kind in the 
exercise of their power ami just in their administration. The 
reason is either their religion, w'hcn (the dynasty) is based 
upon religious propaganda, or their noble and benevolent 
attitude toward others, which is required by tlie desert atti¬ 
tude that is natural to dynasties (at the beginning). 

A kind and benevolent rule serves as an incentive to 
the subjects and gives them energy for cultural activities. 
(Civilization) will be abundant, and procreation will be 
vigorous. All this takes place gradually. The effects will be¬ 
come noticeable after one or two generations at best. At the 
end of two generations, the dynasty approaches the limit of 
Its natural life.’*® At that time, civilization has reached the 
limit of its abundance and growth. 

It should not be objected here that It W'as stated before 
that in the later (years) of a dynasty, there will be coercion 
of the subjects and bad government. This is correct, but it 
docs not contradict what we have (just) said. Even though 
coercion makes its appearance at that time and the revenues 

Tlie vvonis kifd' dMUia did not yei appear in the early text of Bulat) 
and E, iliough they arc found in A, B, C. and D. 

Cf. pp, S!) and ! ae, above, 

Cf. lisawi, pp. o« f. 

Cf. US+S if., above. 

Cf. p. 1 as, above. 
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decrease, the destructive influences of this situation on 
civlliiiation will become noticeable only after some time, be¬ 
cause things in nature all have a gradual development. 

In the later (years) of dynasties, famines and pestilences 
become numerous. As far as famines are concerned, the reason 
is that most people at that time refrain from cultivating the 
soil. For, in the later (years) of dynasties, there occur at¬ 
tacks on property and tax revenue and, through customs 
duties, on trading.^^'* Or, trouble occurs as the result of the un¬ 
rest of the subjects and the great number of rebels (who are 
provoked) by the senility of the dynasty to rebel. Therefore, 
as a rule, little grain is stored. The grain and harvest situation 
is not ahvays good and stable from year to year. The amount 
of rainfall in the world differs by nature. The rainfall may be 
strong or weak, little or much. Grain, fruits, and (the amount 
of) milk given by animals varies correspondingly. Still, for 
their food requirements, people put their trust in what it is 
possible to store. If nothing Is storetl, people must expect 
famines. The price of grain rises. Indigent people are unable 
to buy any and f>erish. If for some years nothing is stored, 
hunger will be general. 

The large number of pestilences has its reason in the 
large number of famines just mentioned. Or, it has ii3 reason 
in the many disturbances that result from the disintegration 
of the dynasty, Tliert? is much unrest and blood^shed, and 
plagues occur. The principal reason for the latter is the cor¬ 
ruption of the air {climate) throiigh (too) large a civilji^ation 
(population).'^" It results from the putrefaction and the many 
evil moistures with which (the air) has contact (in a dense 
civilization). Now^, air nourishes the animal spirit ™ and is 
II, 1 $^ constantly with it. ^^^hen it is corrupted* corruption affects 
the temper of (the spirit)* [f the corruption is strong* the 

Til reference to customs duties is added in ihc margin of C and ttken 
over into the text of D. 

Uji (-r p. 315, where the rammotion within a l^rge popula¬ 

tion IS said to keep the air cifnjlating and^ ihus^ n> prevenl putriTactioo^ 
Cr also p, below, 

Cf, J ;7i (n. i), above. 
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lunff is altiictcd with disease. This results in ephJemics, 
which affect the lung in particular. (Even) if the corruption 
is not strong or great, putrefaction grows and multiplies 
under (its inffucnce), resulting in many fevers that affect 
the tempers, and the bodies become sick and perish. The 
reason for the growth of putrefaction and evil moistures is 
invariably a dense and abundant civilization such as exists 
in the later (years) of a dynasty. (Such civilization) is the 
result of the good government, the kindness, the safety, and 
the light taxation that existed at the beginning of the dy^ 
nasty. This Is obvious. Therefore, it has been clarified by 
science in the proper place that it is necessary to have 
empty spaces and w'aste regions interspersed between civi¬ 
lized areas. This makes circulation of the air possible. It re¬ 
moves the corruption and putrefaction affecting the air after 
contact with living beings, and brings healthy air. This also 
is the reason why pestilences occur much more frequently in 
densely settled cities than elsewhere, as, for instance, in 
Cairo in the East and Fez in the Maghrib. 

GckI determines whatever He wishes. 

SO ^ Humafi chnlizaiion requires political leadership 
for its organinatiOH. 

We have mentioned before in more than one place that 
human social organization is something necessary. It is the 
thing that is meant by “the civilization" wJiich we have been 
discussing. (People) in any social organization must have 
someone who exercises a restraining influence and rules them 
and to whom recourse may be had. His rule over them is 
sometimes based upon a divinely revealed religious law. 
They are obliged to submit to it in view of their belief in 
reward and punishment in the other world, (things that were 
indicated) by the person who brought them (their religious 
lau'). Sometimes, (his rule is based) upon rational politics. 
People are obliged to submit to it in view' of the reward 
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they expect from the ruler after he has become acquainted 
with what is ^ood for them, 

The first (type of nile) is useful for this world and for 
the other world, because the lawgiver knows tlie ultimate 
interest of the people and is concerned with the salvation of 
man In the other world. The second (type of rule) is useful 
only for this world7*^ 

We do not mean here that which is knowm as "political 
utopianism" {siySsak madajiiyah)™ By that, the philosophers 
mean the disposition of soul and character which each mem¬ 
ber of a social organization must have, if, eventually, people 
are completely to dispense with rulers, They call the social 
organization that fulfills these requirements the "ideal city." 
The norms observed in this connection are called "political 
utopias" (siydsak mafiantynh). They do not mean the kind of 
politics that the members of a social organization 

arc led to adopt through laws for the common interest. That 
is something different. T he "ideal city" (of the philosophers) 
is something rare and remote. They discuss it as a hypothesis. 

Novi', the a fore-mentioned rational politics may be of two 
types. The first type of rational politics may concern itself 
with the (puiilic) interest in general, and with the ruler's 
interest in connection wnth the administration of his realm, 
in particular. This was the politics of the Persians. It is 
something related to philosophy. God made this type of 
politics superfluous for us in Islam at the time of tlie cali¬ 
phate. The religious laws take its place in connection with 
both general and special interests, for they also include 
the maxims (of the philosophers) and the rules of royal 
authority. 

The Second type (of rational politics) is the one con- 

CT !:S8fl JT., 

Cf. ilie wetUknown woirlis by at-Firabl, ffer ATufitrslaat^ cil, artd tr. 
F. tyieicr'td (Lcidirri, isss-isoo], and by Ibn Hajjah (Avsmpiacc), Et rtgimti 
dti ieUtafio, ed, and tr. Asiii I'atacioa (Madrid & Granada, iB'te). Cf, 
also^ p. N1 Dunloj], Aphorisms of the Statesman," In haq^ 

(isss), sa-ij 7 , [n connwition with Ibn KhatdAn, a rfcetit article by 
E. r, J. Ko&ciTiha], Ilic Place of PDliticii in the Philosophy of Ihn Itushd," 
MislUtin of tht .SrAtw/ Htsdifs, XV (jflda), s-ie-ts, is iijuniinati;i^. 
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cemed with the intere5t of the ruler atjd hotv he can maintain it, isa 
his rule through the forceful use of power. The general 
(public) interest is, here, secondary. This is the type of 
politics practiced by all rulers, whether they are Muslims or 
unbelievers. Muslim rulers, l 10 ^vever, practice this ty|>e of 
politics in accordance with the retjuirements of the Muslim 
religious law, as much as they are able to. Therefore, the 
political norms here are a mixture of religious laivs and ethi¬ 
cal rules, norms that are natural in social organization to¬ 
gether with a certain necessary concern for strength and 
group feeling. F.xamples to be followed in (the practice of) 
this (kind of politics) are, in the first place, the religious law, 
and then, the maxims of the philosophers and the way of 
life of rulers (of the past). 

The best and most comprehensive \vntten exposition of 
this subject is the letter of Tahir b. al-ldusayn, al-Ma'mun's 
general, to his son '.\bdallah b. Tahir when (al-Ma‘mun) 
appointed him governor of ar-Ilaqqah, Egypt, and the inter¬ 
vening territories. On that occasion, his father I’ahir wrote 
him the famous letter. In it, he exhorted him and gave him 
his advice concerning all religious and ethical matters. (He 
discussed) all (important) political problems as handled by 
the religious law and all problems of pow er politics that he 
would have to kno^v in his govemment and administration. 

He urged him to strive for virtue and good qualities, in a 
manner so exemplary that no king or commoner can do 
without (these exhortations). Thi.s is the text of the letter, 
as copied from at-Tabari's work: 

Tliec4»mpihsiEion of ihi^ doewn^mt musE have fallen \nw the ycarsoji/ff 
nccordijig to G. l^klucr^ Znr tlestkkhfc tier dlicren uruhi^chcn FUrsierf^ 
(Ldpiigcr Semiiislisehc Studien, k.i'. 3) [Leipzig, 1032)^ pp, fL 
The available test is fotirtcJ in the rtinih-oeniwry Hfitory of JJagkdtiJ 
by Jbn. A hi Jahir Tiyfnr, CT. Jl. Kel ler (ed, and tr,), Scehstfr Band des 
Kitdb Bagdad (Lcipzlgp ISOS), pp, 3fi-S3 (text); pp. {ir,); vf. also 

idem, iJvii KHifh Bo^ddd (Bern diss.) (Lcipzigp iSStf), pp. ati fP. However, 

Jbn Khaldun certainly was not aequAinieJ with Ihn A hi Tahir*^ work. 

l"he text is further to fOMEid in Hip whose 

iource was appareittly Ibn .Abi X^hiri and in tbn aUAtliLr^ Kiirniit VK I43-S5* 
anno iJOfi, nie latter's soyrve was af^T^t^^rL 

There are more thnn The usual number of divergencies between Elie ver- 
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In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compas¬ 
sionate. 

And now: It Is your duty to fear the one and only 
God, to be afraid of Him, to watch Him, to keep away 
from His wrath, and to guard your subjects night and 
day. With the help of the good health with which God 
has clothed you, apply yourself to thinking of your resur¬ 
rection and the place w here you will be going, as well as 
to the things that w'lll be your concern and for which you 
will be held responsible. Also, apply yourself to working 
in that sense in such a way that on the Day of Resurrec¬ 
tion, God will protect you and save you from His retri¬ 
bution and painful punishment. 

God has been benevolent to you. He has made it 
obligatory for you to shotv kindness to those of His serv¬ 
ants whom He has made your subjects. He has made it 
your duty to be just to them, to see to it that His rights 
and punishments are observed in connection with them, 
to defend them and protect their families and women, to 
prevent bloodshed, to make their roads safe, and to 

»ioiu of this docunteni Kiven in the tarlier and later tests of itw Mmjaddimik. 
If tins seems strange, since (bn nbaldun was dealing with a (quotation, the 
explanation is not difficult to RikI, Originally, tic used Jbn al-Ailiir’s text, 
and revised this later with the help of ai-'fahari’a. He atso added a few 
conjectures of his own as lo the correct lest. 

The introductory statement that ihe text was copied from at-Jabari is 
not found in Bulaq or E. C, which has the earlier version and all later cor^ 
rcctionj in the margin, shows that the reference to at-TaharT was inserted 
into the text by a later hand, apparcmly the same person who added all the 
Other additions and correi^tiuns^ 

I" urfhcrniort?, Ibn Khaldun breaks oJFbis £|iiGt-cition 3 t the lUlfnc plADc 3 -s 
Ilni al-Athir, while al-Tabari goes on for a few more lines. These lines did 
not seem very important and were for that reason not added when Jbo 
Khaldun cheeked his first version against the text of at-Tabarf. Tlicrc arc 
some passages, noted below, where Jbn Khaldfln left the original wording 
as lie had first copied it from Ihn al-AthJr, not bothering to correct all the 
minor details in accordance with ai-TabarJ. 

One or two cases of correction by fbn Khaldun are found in the margin 
t^C, marhed ? [for ^nti "conjecture ■). They entered the text of the AfuauJ- 
iftmtih ihrough the oiher MS$. The fGlilovi ing mcntioni otily ilw more 
impon^int of these variant reaejm^s. 

Kbalduii rcadi ft-iaiiihihimy which he apparently’ umlersttXKl to 
itie^n. TO malrte ihem safe agiiinst beinj; plundered.*^ HowevcTj the oiinrcct 
readLni^ had to he u-mkI for the tramlalion. 
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enable them to live in peace. God will punish you in 
connection with the duties He has placed upon you (if 
you do not take care of them properly), He will make 
them your concern and hold you responsible for them and 
reward you for (the good deeds) you have done or (the 

evil deeds you have) not done. 

Keep your mind, brain, and eye free for tliat. Let 
nothing draw your attention from it. It is your principal 
and crucial task. It is the first thing through which God 
will give you successful guidance. Let the first thing to 
which you apply yourself and on which you work, be 
unfailing fulfillment of the duty of the hve daily prayers 
that God has imposed upon you. Let people come to you 
to pray together with you, and perform (the prayers at 
the proper times) ™ with all their rites. (That is,) per¬ 
form the ablutions before the prayers. Begin the prayers 
with the mention of God. Use the proper chant when you 
recite the Qur’an. Perform the requisite bows and pros¬ 
trations and pronounce your profession of the faith 
properly. Let your intention in prayer be sincere in the 
presence of your Lord. Urge and instigate those who are 
with you and under your control to (perform the pray¬ 
ers). Prayer, as God said in the Qur'an, “restrains from 
sin and evil.’' 

Then, let this be followed by adopting the ways of 
the Messenger of God. by constant application of his 
qualities, and by imitation of the pious ancient Muslims 
after him. If you have a task before you, let yourself be 
helped in doing it by asking God whether you should do 
it or not. by fearing Him, by applying what God has 
revealed in His Book with regard to things to be done 
and things not to be done, the things that are permitted 
and the things that are forbidden, and by taking as your 
guide the directions contained in the traditions of the 


L* i. .h^ nrtiFLiiii; lent, [twi Khildun's early readinj; was 

i"C-Io 

sTw -1 leather aTEificiiil tiqearling'. 
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Messenger of God. Act, then, as you owe it to God to 
act. 

Do not be swayed from justice according to your likes 
and dislikes, either on behalf of a person close to you or 
on behalf of one remote from you. Favor jurisprudence 
and the jurists, the religion (Islam) and theologians, the 
Book of God and those who live by it. For the best onta- 
ment of a man is judicial interpretation of the faith, search 
for it, admonition to others to follow it, and knowledge 
of how one can get close to God. Religion (Islam) is the 
leader and guide to everything that is good. It commands 
the doing of good and prohibits the committing of sins 
and crimes. Through (religion), man's knowledge of 
God and respect for Him grows with God's help, and he 
will attain the highest rank in tiie other world. In addi¬ 
tion, when people notice your (religious attitude) they 
w'ill have respect for your rule and reverence for your 
government. They will be friendly to you anti trust in 
your justice. 

Be moderate in everything. There is notliing more 
clearly useful, safer, and in every way better, than 
(moderation). Planned moderation calls for right guid¬ 
ance. Right guidance leads to .success. Success leads to 
happiness. The preser\’ation of Islam and of the model 
ways (of the Prophet) Is accomplished through moder¬ 
ation. Give preference to it in all your worldly affairs. 

Do not fall behind in your pursuit of the other 
world,^®* of good deeds, of kind behavior, of the right 
path. One cannot do enough pious deeds, if they are to 
help one to find God'.s face and satisfaction and the com¬ 
pany of God's saints In HU noble abode. 

You should know that planned moderation in worldly 
matters gives strength and protects against sins. You 
have nothing that is better than (moderation) to guard 

BulAq and E, as as Ibn al-AihIr, add: "for reward," The word, 

which at-TJ’han docs iwt have, Is deleted in C and iiu lancer found in A. 

B, or D, B P 
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your person and youi* rank ™ and to try to improve your ijj 
afiairs. Therefore, use it and be guided by it* Then, your 
affairs will succeed. Your power will increase. Y'our pri¬ 
vate and public affairs will be in order. 

Have a gootl opinion of God, and your subjects will 
cause you no trouble. In all your affairs, try to get in 
touch with Him, and you will always enjoy His favor. 

Do not suspect anyone who works for you with re¬ 
gard to the work \vith which you have entrusted him, 
before you have discovered what is tlie matter with him, 

For it is a crime to suspect innocent persons and to have 
a bad opinion of them. Therefore, make it your duty to 
liave a good opinion of the men around you. Drive away 
bad opinions of them, and do not harbor any such opin¬ 
ions. That will help you to gain their following and to 
train them. Do not let Satan, the enemy of God, gain 
entry to your affairs. Just a little >veakness on your part 
is sufficient for him. He will cause you so much grief 
through your having a bad opinion of the men around 
you, that it w'iil disturb the pleasure of your life. You 
should know that having a good opinion (of others) 
gives you strength and rest, and you will be competent 
to handle your affairs to your satisfaction. It will enable 
you to cause people to love you and to be straightforward 
in everything. 

Do not let your good opinion of the men around you 
and your kindness to your subjects prevent you from 
making inquiries, from Investigating your affairs, from 
taking personal charge of the business of (your) officials, 
from protecting (your) subjects, or from looking after 
the things that sustain and benefit them. On the contrary, 
consider it your most important task to take personal 

Jnsecad of "aiwl your rank," add I ha al-Aihtr rcadj "and 

those close lo ycnj+" The same words seem xo be H ilie base of ihc corrupt 
text In Bnbc; and E, 

llie following thiny-odd word^ (t3o\^Ti to ‘ looking ') were originally 
left out of I bn Klialdun's test, by Jioniocoicleutit omission. They were sup¬ 
plied in ilw margin of G and are found In A, B, aiKl D. 
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charge of the affairs of (your) officjaL*! and to protect 
your subjects by looking after their needs and providing 
for their requirements. This, more than anything else, 
helps to presers'e the religion (of Islam) and gives life 
to the Sunnah (of the Prophet). 

In all these things, have pure Intentions. Pay special 
attention to improving yourself as a person, one who 
realizes that he will be held responsible for his deeds, 
that he w'ill be rewarded for his good deeds, and punished 
for his evil deeds. For God made the religion a refuge 
and a povver, lie lifts up those who follow it and honor it. 

Therefore, lead those whom you govern and rule 
along the path of religion and the w'ay of right guldance.^“ 
Apply the punishments that God has ordained for crimi¬ 
nals, according to their station and according to what 
they deserve. Do not disregard it and do not make light 
of it. Do not postpone the punishment of those who must 
be punished. If you fall short in this respect, it w ill help 
spoil the good opinion (people have) of yon. In this re¬ 
gard, let your actions be guided by the well-known tradi¬ 
tions (siftKia). Keep away from Innovations and doubts. 
Your religion will then be healthy and your manliness 
unimpaired. 

If you enter into an agreement, fulfill it. If you have 
promised to do a certain good deed, keep your (promise). 
.Accept favors and repay them. Close your eyes to the 
defects of those of your subjects who may have them. 
Refrain from lies and falsehoods. Despise (liars and 
keep) away calumniators. Your affairs will begin to 
fail, so far as their effects both in this world and the other 
world arc concerned, as soon as you give access to a liar 
or boldly use lies yourself, Lying is the beginning of 
crimes and falsehood, and calumny their end, The calum- 


’** Like ai-Tibart and I bn al-.^ihir, C and D hava at-kuAi in tht test. 
C, however, itoles in (he margin that (he "manuscript” fiA, for nuikkak) — 
may we sup^se aj-Tahari's, used for collating?-had This is the 

reading found tn the other MSS, a« wcU a« in Bulaq. 

The words in parenthesis are in at-T«bari and Ihn il-.^thir. They arc 
necessary for the context. 
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niator is not safe himsc^lf- No friend of a man who listens 
to (calumny) is safe™ Nothing works out well for a 
person who is govemcti by (calumny). 

Love good and righteous people. Be honestly helpful 
to noble men. Be friendly to the weak. Keep in touch with 
your blood relatives.™ Desire thus to see the face of God 
and to strengthen Mis cause, and wish (thus) for His 
reward and the other w'orld. Keep away from e\'jl desires 
and injustice. Pay them no notice and show your subjects 
that you are free of (them). Be just in governing your 
subjects. Treat them honestly and w-ith the kindness 
through which you will reach the path of right guidance. 

Control yourself and do not get angry. Prefer dignity 
and mildness. Beware of sharpne.ss, levity, and deceitful¬ 
ness in any (enterprise) you engage in. 

Beware of saying: "I am in authority. 1 may tlo what 
1 want to do." This soon reveals a lack of sense on your 
part and little certainty of the one and only God, Let your 
intention with regard to (God) and your certainty ot 
Him be sincere. You should know that royal authority 
belongs to God. He gives it to whomever I le wants to 
give it and takes it away from whomever He wants to 
take it away.™ 

The change from (divine) favor to (divine) venge¬ 
ance occurs nowhere faster than with men in authority 
who do not acknowledge™ (divine) favors, and with 
people enjoying good positions in the government, who 
are ungrateful for the favors and benefactions of God 
and consider themselves superior beings because of the 
bounty that God has given tliem. 

Do not be greedy. Let the treasures and riches you 
gather and hoard up be piety, the fear of God, justice, the 
improvement of your subjects, the cultivation of their 
country, the super\'ision of their affairs, the protection of 


™ The retdinjj wti-qjSbiltitid is clearly Indicaicd in C. 

LX ti. 47 TO Ch. a, above. 

Cr. s.Sfi (2S). 

^ At-Xabart and Ihn il-.Aihtr have the origuial tex(: "who mjoy . . /’ 
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the mass of them,^** and support of the unfortunates. 
You should know that property, once it is g^athered 
and stored in treasuries, does not bear fruit, but if it Is 
invested in the welfare of the subjects and used for gi\'ing 
them what is due to them and to prevent them from need, 
then it grows and thrives. The common people prosper. 
(The proper use of money) is an ornament to high 
officials, and it means a time of prosperity. It brings 
strength and protection. Therefore, let it be your nay 
of gathering up treasures to spend money on building up 
Islam and the Muslims. Distribute to the officials of the 
Commander of the Faithful ivho preceded you that 
whicli is due them. Give your subjects their share. Pay 
attention to the things that might improve their situation 
and livelihood. If you do that, the (divine) fa\or will 
always be with you. You will make it obligatory for 
God to increase (His favors to you). In this way, you will 
also be better able to levy the land tax and to collect the 
property of your subjects and your provinces. Because 
everj'btKiy experiences justice and kindness from you, 
everybody will be more amenable to obeying you and 
more favorably disposed towards cveiy'thmg you want. 
Tlierefore, exert yourself in the way that 1 have outlined 
to you in this chapter. Be very much concerned in this 
respect. Of (all) your money, there will remain only what 
was honestly spent in behalf of God.^<» 

.Acknowledge the gratefulness of those who express 
their thanks, and reward them for it. 

™ Li^dahmS'ihim, as all itic witncises of the text have, 

^Cf. [uawi, pp. S9f, 

^ ^and noi tfibalida) seems to be ihc carreci reading. The 

are offtcEals [not friends" or the Ithe) who are no iDniter iii offite 
when the ad mini stmt ion comes in, 

rhe original texi is aslas. Jn the murglii of C, the (unnecessary! cor¬ 
rection to luiaa IS suggested, and asian b ilte reading «e find in A. B, and D. 

Atmost tlic whole textual tradition of the has a nicaning* 

less However, C has ir the margin the apparently correct lAiitAvatBiid 

which IS adopted by A, It also appears in the text of fbn Abf Tahir, The 
edition of at-T^hari reads hiihitluia. 

** Remain useful, that sa, in the other world. 
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Beware of forgetting the terror of the other world on 
account of this world and its temptations, so that you 
become neglectful of your duties. Neglect causes shorts 
coinings, and shortcomings cause ruin. Whatever you do, 
you should do for God and in God, and hope for a re- 
W’ard. God has poured His favors upon you in this world 
and showed you His bounty. Therefore, take refuge in 
giving thanks to God. Rely upon Him, and He will give 
you more good things and benefactions. God gives His 
reward according to the gratefulness of those who express 
their thanks, and the way of life of those who do good 
deeds. He bestows His favors and shows His grace where 
they are deserved.’’®' 

Do not consider (any) sin lightly. Do not support an 
envious person. Do not pity a sinner. Do not be friendly 
w'ith an ungrateful person. Do not connive with an enemy. 

Do not trust a calumniator. Do not rely upon a deceiver. 

Do not conclude a friendship with an immoral person. Do 
not follow a seducer, Do not praise a hypocrite. Have 
contempt for nobody. Do not refttse a poor petitioner. Do 
not (try to) improve a worthless person. Pay no attention 
to buffoons. Do not break a promise. Do not fear pride 
Show no anger. Do not be ostentatious. Do not walk 
arrogantly. Do not justify a stupidity,”* Do not neglect 
your search for the other world. Do not waste your days 
in finding fault, Do not close your eyes to an eviklocr, 
because you are afraid of him or because you have a 
prejudice (in his favor). Do not seek the reward of tlie ii, iS5 

other world in this world. 

Consult frequently w ith jurists. Accustom yourself to 

"•This sentence is not found in ilw earlier text, or ir Ibn al-Athtr, Li 
added froitl a;-"|"abari in the margin of and is found in the icjil of 
A, B, and D, 

'rhai Ls, of others. However, although tarhalhtnm Is the ufutnicntHis 
reading of all one might suggest lentativclj the reading iuahiydnrsAi 

"'do ROt he proud,” 

^ Sajahait IS the reading in C and in ai-T^hiirL The other MSS have 
Mjifiiin stupid person,” and this seems also to have been she original 
reading in C. 
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being mild and prudent. Leam from men of experience 
and intelligence who are understanding and wise. Do not 
permit extravagant ™ or stingy people to give you ad¬ 
vice, Do not listen to what they say, because the damage 
they can cause is greater than their usefulness. Nothing 
can ruin your projects on behalf of your subjects more 
quickly than avarice. You should realize that if you are 
greedy, you take much and give little. If you are this way, 
you will have little success, for your subjects will be will¬ 
ing to like you only if (you) keep away from their prop¬ 
erty and do not treat them unjustly. You will keep the 
sincere friendship of your friends by being generous to 
them and giving them fine gifts. Shun avarice. You 
should know that avarice Is the first sin that man commits 
against His Lord and that the sinner is disgraced, Thus, 
God says in the Qur'an: "Those who are preserved from 
their own avarice are, indeed, generous,” "* Therefore, 
be really generous.^* Give all the Muslims shares and 
portions in the booty you take. Be assured that generosity 
is one of the best things for a human being to practice. 
Make generosity one of your character qualities. [Be 
really generous.] Accept (generosity) as your constant 
practice. 


^Originally, Ibn Khaldun had di^qdh here, which in this content mtEhi 
perhaps mean ’pedantic." ,dr-rajk is a conjecture proposed in ilic margin of 
C and adopted in ihc texts oF» and D, ^ 

Ihn Klioldfln's original text read with Ibn al-.Mhiri "Be obliirine to 
your smeere fnet^s C adds the above text from a|-Taharl, in the 

" marginal correction was overlooked in the text from 

which D was copied beausc D siiU preserves ibe earlier text. B. on the 

Other hand, follows the corrected teKi, 

™q«r^an Sfl.S ( 9)i 6+.HI {le). "Avarice" and "stlnsiness” are repre- 
senTed by the santc Anibic worti ih this jiaraj^r^ph. 

. " gencrosiiy smooih and level," Tlw MSS. 

or«f.jdy, which could hardly mean 

anything but really unjust, 

a few lines below. This is explained by the fact 
'•‘■hercas at-Tahari has it here. C adds it 
here, in the mai^in, hut does not delete it at the later oocurrencc. In E it 
pre^rve^ its old positloti, but Bulaq, remarhably enough, it herp antd 
omits It bicr on+ Hie other have ii twice* 
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Supervise the registers ami contracts of the soldiers. 
Augment their salaries. Give them a good livelihood, and 
God will thus remove their indigence. They will be a 
strong (support) for you, and their hearts will be readily 
and gladly willing to obey you and serve you. It is 
sufficient happiness for a man in authority that his soldiers n, tss 
and subjects find mercy in his justice, protection, fairness, 
attentiveness, kindness, piety, and largesse. Therefore, 
avoid the unpleasantness of one of the two alternatives ^ 
by being conscious of the excellence of the other alter¬ 
native and bv alwaj's acting in accordance with it. Then, 
you will find success, welTbeing, and pro.sperity, if God 
wills. 

Ti'ou should know that the office of judge holds a place 
with God to which nothing else compares. It is God's 
scales in which the conditions of men on earth are 
equalized. Making decisions ”* and disjiensing justice in 
judicial procedure and in all actions brings w-ell-being to 
the subjects. The road.s, then, arc safe. The person who 
was treated unjustly finds justice. Everyone obtains his 
right. The livelihood of all is safeguarded. Projicr obedi¬ 
ence is paid. Cod gives good health and w'elTbeing. The 
religion can endure. The Sunnah and the religious laws 
function properly. Right and Justice arc applied injudicial 
procedure.”® 

(x^s a judge) be firm in behalf of God. Abstain from 
corruption.^® Go anti apply the legal punishments. Do 
not make haste. Stay away from anger and unrest, lie 
satisfied with an oath. Let your breath be calm and your 

^ E still has i^da /dwdyatayjit ”of the two temptations (to be either too 
harsh or loo mild),” »S in at-l'aNri. The corruption to at~hdbtsyn, whidi is 

easily undersi^ml^blCp appears in she oElier MSS ami also in Fnlaq. 

^ C and D apparently Indicate the re^dittg and tiot ci/-/4j# '*cx- 

ccllcnccp sujierioriiy,"' The vioni itself is mi found in Bulaq or Ibn al-Athir^ 
and Kcms an addiTiDn derived from at-TabarT. The text and apparatus of tlie 
X&baH editiun is mi quite dear in this passage. 

’^Tbls sentence is not found in Bulaq, E, or Ibn al-Atbir tt was added 
in tlic margin of C from at-Tabarip and taken over by B, and D, 
as in ibe 
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cheek cool,"^ Make use of your experience. Be attentive 
when you are silentj. and precise when you speak. Treat 
the plaintifT fairly. Hesitate when there is a doubt. Have 
much evidence produced. Do not show prejudice in favor 
of any of your subjects. Do not give anyone preferred 
treatment. Do not expose yourself to censure, Be stead¬ 
fast and slow'. Observ'e. Look out. Reflect. Think things 
over. Consider them. Be humble in the presence of your 
Lord. Be kind to all (your) subjects. Let the truth govern 
you. Do not shed blood hastily, for God considers the 
unlawful and violent shedding of blood as something very 
grave. 

Consider the land tax. It maintains the subjects. 
Through it, God has strengthened and exalted Islam, 
helped and protected the Muslims, confounded and an¬ 
noyed the enemies of Islam and the Muslims, and hum¬ 
bled and humiliated the unbelievers w'ho are their 
subjccts.^“ Therefore, distribute (the land tax) among 
those to whom it belongs, and do it justly, fairly, 
equitably, and generally. Do not make a noble man 
[shanf] pay less because of his nobility, or a rich man 
because of his w'ealtli, or one of your secretaries, or one 
of your intimates and entourage. Do not ask for more 
than is tolerable. Do not charge anyone too much. Treat 
all the people justly. This makes it easier to gain their 
friendship and is more certain to achieve general satis¬ 
faction. 

^'ou should know that by your appointment, you were 
made treasurer, guardian, and shepherd. The people 

Tlie same applies to tKis senience aa to the one above, n, 779, C 
clearly indicates that it ahould be inserted in this place. Howev'er, it was 
written so closely together with the earlier addition tlut the scribe of the 
archetype froin whidt A and D wetf® ultimately copied, tliou^hi that it be¬ 
longed with it. Therefore, A and D have this sentence after **procedure," 
p. 149 (r. 773), above. 

™ Cf, rt. +ao to this chapter, above. These are the Muslim iubjecia who 
have agreed to the covenant governing the status of Christians. Jews, and 
niembers of certain other religions. 
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T'iA/'r'f Letitr to His Son 

under your jurisdiction are called subjects {ra'lyah 
'■flock"), because you are their shepherd and overseer. 
(Therefore,) accept from them what they give you of 
their affluence, and use it for the administration of their 
affairs, for their welfare, and for providing for their 
needs. Employ for them understanding, skilled, and ex¬ 
perienced men, who have theoretical knowledge of, and 
are able to act with, political wisdom and moderation. 
Give them good salaries. This is one of the duties in¬ 
cumbent upon you in connection with the task with which 
you have been entrusted. Let nothing divert your at¬ 
tention or distract you from it. When you give preference 
to this matter and take charge of it properly, you w ill 
cause an increase In the favors your Lord bestows upon 
you, and favorable comment on your activities. You will 
also gain through it the love of your subjects and pro¬ 
mote the (general) welfare. The (general) well-being of 
your country will be Improved. Cultural activity w'ill 
expand In your region. The fertility of your districts w-ill 
be evident. Your income from the land tax w'Ul be large. 
Your property will be e.xtensive. You will have the at¬ 
tachment of your soldiers and be able to satisfy every¬ 
body through generous gifts from you. Your political 
leadership will be praised. Your justice will be approved 
by the enemy. !n all your affairs, you will be just, capable 
in deed, powerful, and well equipped™Therefore, strive 
for this (goal). Do not give anything else preference 
over it. Then, the results of your rule will find praise, if 
God wills. 

Appoint a trusted (official) in every district under 
your jurisdiction, to inform you about your ofllcials and 
to write you concerning their manner of life and activities. 

’»* Irtibdt, ss in at-Tib^r! Khald6a‘a original text. Itie word 

was corrupted to i meaningless irtiyS^. for wbkh C, in the margin, suggested 
the reading "MtisfacfiDn,” Tliis reading was accepted in A and B, 

while t> still retaiited irtiyd^- 

^' Uddoh, as also in (he inargin of C. 
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Thus, you will have eventually something like personal 
contact with every official in his area of jurisdiction anti 
personally obscr\'e all his affairs. 

[fyou want to order (your official to do) something, 
consider what the result of the thing you want done will 
be. If you see that the result w ill he healthy and sound, 
and if you hope for a good return from it and good 
council ™ and benefit, send (your order) out. If not, re¬ 
frain from (any immediate action) ami consult people of 
Insight and knowledge about (the matter). Then, prepare 
for action. A man often looks at something he wants to 
do and finds it to be as he desires. This pleases and 
deceives him. Kailure to consider w'hat the result may 
be, could he his ruin and destruction. 

Whatever you want to do, do it resolutely and address 
yourself to it forcefully after (having asked) God's help. 
Always ask your Lord whether you should do a par¬ 
ticular thing. Finish the work you have to do totlay and 
do not post|ione it until tomorrow* 13o ttiucit of it your¬ 
self. For every tomorrow has its own business and events 
that will keep you from doing the W'ork you should have 
done today but postponed. You should know that when 
a day is gone, it is gone with all there W'as in it. If you 
jwstponed tfic work that you should have dune (yester- 
diiy), you will have to do two days' work (today), That 
w'ill be difficult for you and will eventually make you ill. 

(t>n the other hand,) if yoti do each day the work tliat you 
should do, you will give rest to your body and soul atid 
discharge your tasks as ruler well. 

Consider the free (noble) people who are advanced in 
age and of whose sincere intentions you can be certain, 
and w'hose love for you, whose hclplulncss as advisers, 
whose active interest in your affairs you have observed. 
Select them for your service and be benevolent toward 
them. 

l'“ Tlie word "council" is nn addition frofn at-Tati^ri* foutid in A, \i, C, 

ise 







Loiter to Hts Son 


Have regard for the descendants of great ho uses who 
have become needy. Provide for their requirements and 
improve their condition, so that indigence will no longer 
be able to touch them. 

Devote yourself to looking after the affairs of the poor 
and indigent, those who are not able to bring before you 
complaints about injustices they have suffered,™ and 
other lowly persons who do not know that they may ask 
for their rights. Inquire about these people in all secrecy, 
and put good men from among your subjects in charge of 
them. Command them to report to you their needs and 
conditions, so that you will be able to look into the meas¬ 
ures through which God might improve their affairs. 

Ila^'e regard also for people who have sufTeretl acci¬ 
dents, and for their widows and orphans. Give them 
stipends from the treasury, following the example of the 
Commander of the Faithful —God give him pow'er! —in 
l>eing kind to them and giving them presents, so that 
God may thereby improve their livelihood and give you a 
blessing and increased (favors). 

Give the blind stipends from the treasury. Give to 
those of them wlio know the Qur’an and kitovv most of it 
by heart a higher salary than to others. 

Set up houses for Muslims who are ill, to shelter 
them. (Appoint) attendants in these houses w'ho will 
handle them kindly, and (appoint) physicians who will 
treat their diseases. Comply with their desires so long as 
it does not lead to waste in the treasury. 

You should know that when people arc given their 
rights and wlien their dearest wishes are fulfilled, they 
are still not satisfied and are not quiet, but want to bring 
their needs to the attention of those in charge of them, 
because they desire to receive more and to get (addi- u, r« 
tlonal) kindnesses from them. Often, the person w'ho 
looks after the affairs of the people is annoyed by the 

^ in most with the ^scepllcn of where the word is 

correciCTi iii ihr text to the origicsj! 
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greilt nuTTiber of matters referred to hitn^ which occupy 
hi$ thought and nimd^ and cause him embarrassment and 
difTicuhies^ 


The person who desires justice, kno wing w hat is good 
for him in this world and how excellent the reward in the 
other world will be, ts not like the person who advances 
toward the things that bring him close to God and who 
seeks (God's) mercy. 

Let people frequently come to see you and show them 
your face. Let not your guards hinder them. Be humble 
toward them. Show them your smiling countenance. Be 
lenient with them when (you put) questions and speak to 
them. Be benevolent to them in your generosity and 
bounty. 

If you give, do it kindly and pleasantly. (Do it) for the 
sake of doing a good deed and of receiving the reward 
(for it in the other world). Do it without causing trouble, 
and do not remind (the person to whom you give 
something) of your gift (in the expectation of a gift in 

return). Such a gift will be a profitable transaction, if 
God wills. 


Learn from the affairs of the world that you are able 
to observe personally, and from the persons in authority 
and m positions ofleadership who lived before your time 
m past centuries and among nations that disappeared. 
Then, m all your conditions, seek God's protection and 
love, act m accordance with His religious law and Sunnah, 
and establish His religion and Scripture. Keep away from 
the things that are different from that, or in opposition to 
It, and that provoke the wrath of God. 


, “S in A c. B and D have vfli«yiV;ii, The test 

.tr.f ;rivs'i;T,n.r 

divine wnrship. In the wriicr'. onininn ejicius vci) to 

person witli mow nieriiorioua 

*he following 




Letitr ia Hh Sen 

Be acquainted with the property that your officials 
collect and use for their expenditures. Do not take any 
forbidden property, and do not be a wasteful spender. 

Sit down often with scholars and seek their advice and 
company. 

Let it be your desire to follow and establish the 
Sunnah (of the Prophet) and to prefer noble and lofty 
character qualities. 

Consider those the most honorable of your prot^g^s 
and intimates who, when they notice a fault (In you), are 
not deterred by their respect for you from informing you 11,1+1 
about it in secret or from calling your attention to the 
shortcoming that lies in that fault. People of that sort are 
your most sincere friends and helpers. 

Look at those of your officials who are present at your 
residence, and at your secretaries, .'kppoint for each one 
of them a time of the day in which he may come to you 
with his documents and orders and (also present to you) 
the needs of your officials and the affairs of your districts 
and subjects with which he is concerned. Lend your ear 
and your eye, your mind and your intellect, to the things 
of that sort which he presents to you. Go over it again 
and think it over. If it is reasonable and appears efTective, 
order it to he done and ask God about it. If not, have it 
checked and Investigated, 

Do not remind your subjects or anyone else to whom 
you show a favor, of it (in the expectation of a gift). 

Accept from no one anything except faithfulnes.s, straight¬ 
forwardness, and support for the affairs of the Muslims, 

Do not do any favors for anyone except under these 
(conditions). 

Under,stand this letter of mine that I am addressing 
to you. Study it carefully and always act in accordance 
with it. Ask God for help in all your affairs. Ask Him 
whether or not you should do a thing. God is with good¬ 
ness and with good people. Let your most important 
activity and greatest desire be what is pleasing to God 

15S 
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and means order in iiis religion, might and steadfastness 
in His people, and justice and welfare in the Muslim 
group and the protected religions. 1 am asking God to 
give you help and success and right guidance and shelter. 
Farewell! 


The historians report that people liked the letter when it 
appeared, and it found wide circulation. Al-Ma'mun heard 
about it. When it had been read to him, he said: ".Abu 
!-layyib —that Is, Tahir—did not omit any of the matters 
that concern this world, the religion, administration, (the 
formation of) opinion, politics, the improvement of the realm 
and the subjects, the preservation of the government, obedi¬ 
ence to the caliphs, and maintenance of the caliphate. He has 
dealt very well with all these matters, and has given direc¬ 
tions (how to handle) them." Al-Ma'miln then ordered the 
letter to be sent to ail otficials in the various regions, so that 
they might use it as a model and act accordingly. 

This is the best treatment of this type of politics that ! 
have found. God Inspires whomever of His servants He 
wants to inspire. 

[)Sl 3 Fdtitntii. ‘Tltf opiittens ijf the peop!e dbottl 
ftifit. T/te truth about the tuaiter. 

It has been vvell kno'ivn (and generally accepted) by all 
Muslims in every epoch, that at the end of time a man from 
the family (of the Prophet) will without fail make his appear¬ 
ance, one who will strengthen the religion and make justice 
triuinph. The Muslims will follow him, and he will gain 
domination over the Muslim realm. He will be called the 
Mahdi. Following him, the Antichrist will appear, together 
with all the subsequent signs of the Hour (the Day of Judg¬ 
ment), as established in (the sound traditioti of) the 
After (the Mahdi). 'Isa (Jcsu,s) will descend and kill the 
Antichrist. Or, Jesus will descend together with the Mahdi, 

and help him kill (the Antichrist), and have him as the leader 
in his prayers. 

Evidence for this matter has been found in the traditions 
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that religious lea tiers have publishixli. They Jiave been (erki- 
cally) disciissetl by those who disapprove of (the matter)^ 
and have often been refuted by means of certain (other) 
traditions.™ 

The more recent Sufis have another theory and a sort of 
argument concerning the Fafmiid, They like to base them¬ 
selves upon the remov^al (of the veil, Itashf ), which is the basis 
of their various (mystical) paths. 

We are now going to mention here the various traditions 
concerning ( this matter]* { We arc also going to mention) the 
attacks upon these traditions by those who disapprove (of the ii* i-fs 
matter)^ and the evidence upon which they base their dis^ 
approval. This, then^ will be followed by a report on the 
statements and opinions of the Snlis* Thus, the true situation 
will become clear, if God wills. 

We say: A number of religious leaders have published 
traditions concerning the Mahdi, among them at-'rirmidhi,™ 

Abu aUHaz-^ir l!m Maiah/« aUHakim ™ at^ 

Tabarani/^ and Abu Vala aUMawsili.^^ They mention a 

’“Cf. H. Do/y in Journ^i XIV® (isaD), icof, Dt>?y prefers 

' 'ii Lf(] rm alien to imcii li uns, 

for ihc modem litenuur« dealin]^ wiilt the Mobdi traditions, cf., ft>r 
insEanct^ D. B. Ntaalofiald in s.i\ "al-Mg lull,'’ and, for some of fhc 
additioiial Shrah material, W. Ivamnv, hmutU Tradilfoit Concrmirtg ihf 
of ihe I^iintfds (Islamic Research Association Series, No. to) [Oxibrcl Uni¬ 
versity I*rcs 5 , pp, 95 ft’. 

^ See n. 105 to I bn Klialdun's Introduction, alxive. Hie relevant rnatcrbl 
appears in al-^Tirmidiu^s A ( Bulaq, I23h2/l 1 1, and esp. p. 

It should be noted that the chief authdrities, aUBukharl anil ^fuslSmT 
not have the iradirions concerning the Xfahdi as Ibn Klialdun qmtes them. 

iw Subyptian b. al-.A.sh'ath. ca. 502^275 (817/ie^SSfi]. CL I, tftU; 

Siipfit., I, as6 f. Cf, his Sun^n (Cairo, iSio/i8P2-53, in the margin of 
Zurqanip .VAjrA IV, S<5-89. 

Al^m^d b. 'Amrp d. 292 Cf. G^L, Snppt., i, 25S, Ills Mitsmid 

has noi yet lieen published. Hie form aJ-Bax/ir is indicai^ in A* tV and D. 

B has al-BaziAz. 

^ Muhammad b. Yaifd, ^ 20^75 IS[24/25-88 7 J. Ct T, 165; SuffL, 

1, 270 , J lis Stinan have a chapter un the appearance of the Mahdi; cL ihe ed. 

(Cairo, I3i5/tfifi<y). 11, ffflo f. 

^ Sce rL 250 \o Ch. above. Ilis ^ftis!aJf^lJt deals with the traditions in 
question at IV, 418 If,, of ihe llyder^ibad cd. 

^^Suiayman b. Abmad, I«73-#7]|. Cf. L 

His relevani works have not yet been published. 

^ Abmad h. 'At!, d. 307 l9l9/20]. Cf. GAL, UtippL^ T, 258. His Masffad 
has not yet been published^ 
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number of the men around Muhammad as transmitters of 
these traditions: ‘Ali, Ibn 'Abbas, [bn 'Umar, Talhah, Ibn 
Mas'ud,^ Abu Hurayrah, Anas, Abu Sa'id al-Khudri,’^*^ 
Umm Hablbah,^® Umm Salimah,™ Thawban,®“ Qurrah b. 
lyas al-HjlalI,»« and ‘Abdallah b. al-Harith b. 

among others. (They also mention) their chains of trans¬ 
mitters, which have often been found objectionable by those 
who disapprove (of the matter). We shall mention this now, 
because hadith scholars acknowledge negative criticism to 
have precedence over positive criticism. If we find that some 
person in the chain of transmitters is accused of negligence, 
poor memory, weakness, or poor judgment, it affects and 
weakens the soundness of the tradition. U should not be said 
that the same faults often affect the persons (mentioned as 
authorities in) the two The general consensus of 

hatilth transmitters confirms the soundness of the contents of 
(the tw'o SfiAi/is) as presented by al-Bukhari and Muslim. 
The uninterrupted general consensus In Islam also confirms 
the acceptability of (the two and the necessity of 

acting in accordance with their contents. General consensus 
is the best protection and defense. Works other than the two 
^akihs are not on the same level with them in this respect. 
How w'e have to proceed in discussing the transmitters 
mentioned in (the two AiAfAs) is indicated in the statements 
of authoritative ^adith scholars on that (subject). 

As-Suhayll®” reports with reference to ,\bu Bakr b. 

^ 'Abdullnb b. Mas’ud. Cf. A, icflbry, Mdleriafs/or the Hiitory of iht 
Text of the Qur'dti (Leidiin, 1M7), pp. gofT. 

^ Sa'd b. Maltk. Cf. t;48£», above, itc diiid to. 63-115 [682-6851. Cf. 
Ibn litajar, Ti^dhih, 111, 479 f. 

One of Mutiammad’s wives. Cf. Ibn I:lajar, XII, 4ii f 
’** One of Muhammad’s wives. Cf. Ibn llajar, XII, 455 IT. 

•* Thawban b. Bujdud, d. m, 5+ [6741, tT. Ibn yajar, II, SU 
~ He died ca. 64 (6S3/84]. Cf. Ibn Hajar, Tdkdhib, VIll, 870 . 

*" tbn Ijtajar, (Calcutta, lflS6-7a), 11, isi 7 . No. 10062 , mentions 
him and his son ‘All after nothing else it Known about him. 

■" He died between 65 and 88 1704-7071. Cf Jbn Maiar, Tahdhth, V, 
178 f. 

'Abd-ar-Rabman b. ‘Abdalllh, 508-581 [1114/15-11961. Cf* GAL, 
Ip 4iS: S«pp!., 1, 783 f The work referred to is his commentary on Ibn 
Hisbim's ^'fraA, entitled or.ftijii'tf aj-u>it^(Cairo, 1 S 32 / 1914 ), I, I 60 . 
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Abi Khaythamah ™ that the latter did a thorough job of 144 
collecting the traditions of the Mahdi. (As-Suhayli) said: 

"The tradition tvith the strangest chain of transmitters is the 
one mentioned by Abu Bakr al-lskaf"** in the Fawa'id al- 
ak/ibitr. It goes back to Malik b. Anas, who had it on the 
authority of Muhammad b. al-Munkadir,®'” who had it on the 
authority of Jabir,*" who said that the Messenger of God 
said: ‘He who does not hcUeve in the Mahdl is an unbeliever, 
and he who does not believe in the Antichrist is a liar.' He 
said something similar with regard to the rising of the sun in 
the west, I think.” One could not find a more extremist state¬ 
ment. The soundness of his chain of transmitters between 
{Abu Bakr) and Malik b. Anas (also) is problematic. Abu 
Bakr al-Iskaf is considered by {/iiidiUi scholars) as suspect 
and as a forger of traditions. 

With their chain of transmitters going back to Ibn Mas'ud, 
at-Tirmidhi and Abu Dawud have published the following 
tradition through ‘Asim b. Abi n-N'ajud,*® one of the seven 
authoritative Qur'an readers, on the authority of Zirr b. 
fluhayshon the autfvoriiy of 'Abdallah b. Mas'ud, on the 
authority of the Prophet: '*If no more than one day remained 
of the world —said Zd'idah “*“God would cause that day to 
last until there be sent a man from me —or: from my family — 

•* Al^rnidid b. Zubaytp I85^s79 [SCI-893]. Cf, sYs. 

^ There isA vvoU-knewn scholar Abu BsKr MubammAd b. Mubaminad b. 

Malik al-lskin, [87ff/77-i5Sa]. Cf. j^nsdb (E, J, W, 

Gibb MemDrial Serks* No. ao) (Leiden & London^ iDia)^ foL 85^?- al- 
Kh^fib Baghdad 1349/1931), lU, Sl9f How¬ 

ever, ho is gcnemlly praised as a ncliablo schoSar, atkd the person roentLOned 
may he somoorre else. 

nam tn m 1^9/301, he died in i3t> (747/48] or i3i I 7 +S/ 49 I. Cf. Ibn 
FJajar* Ti^dhth, JX. 473 ff 

•“ Apparently * Jiblr b. 'AbdaLlAh, who dfed between 73 [692/93] and 77 
1696/97]. Cf Ibn yajar, TnhdMK H, 49 f The JibirmentioTicd below, p, lfl9, 
is es^prossly called Jabir b, ''Abdallih by Muslim. Othenvise* this could 
be his coEitemporiry, Jabir Samurab; cf Ibrt yajar, Tahdhib, I I, 33 f 

“* One of ihe seven readers of the Qur^an, d, between 197 and 128 [744 
aiid 746]. Cf. Ibn yajar^ TdAfiAfft, V, 38 ff. Hia father's name was B^hdalAh, 

■“ He died between 80 atid 83 [699 and 708]. Cf. a1~Bukhari, Ta^rlih 

(Hyderabad, /l9+l- \ \K Ibn [fajar, TahdMb, ill, 83s f 

[n connection with iWs tradition, Abdi Dlw{id mentions difTerent 
chains of traniinitters from ^Ajlm down. In one of them, ihc [lunsmlttcr on 
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whose name will tally with my name, and the name of whose 
father vv'ill tally with the name of my father." 

This is the recension of Abu Dawud. Abu Di\vud did not 
add any remarks critical of it, and he said in his w'ell-known 
EpislU that everything to which he did not append critical 
remarks in his book w'as all right. 

The recension of at-Tirmidhi has: "The world w'lll not be 
destroved until the Arabs sitall be ruled by a man from my 
family, w'hose name will tally with my name.’' 

Another recension has: "... until a man from my family 
takes charge." 

He (at-Tirmidhi) states In connection with both recen-* 
sions that it is a good and sound tradition. He also trans- 
n, j4js milted the tradition through 'Asim, with a chain of trans¬ 
mitters that stops with Abu Hu ray rah, 

Al-Hiiklm said that the tradition was transmitted by ath- 
Thawri,**^ Shu’bah,*^ Za’idah, and other Muslim religious 
leaders, on the authority of 'Asim. He said; "Every'thing 
transmitted by ’ Asim, on the authority of Zirr, on the author¬ 
ity of 'Abdallah, Is sound, according to the rules I have laid 
down for using information derived from ‘Asim as evidence, 
for he is an authoritative Muslim religious leader." flow- 
ever*’® Ahmad b. llanbal said about ’Aslm that he was a 


the authonty of 'A;lm is this Ki’idah b. Qudimah, svho died bciwctn tco 
and i(fS (776 atid 780). Cf, Ibn fhjar, TMhOi, III, am f. 

Here, and In some of the subsequent citutions of traditiotis, it has proved 
itttposslhie always to follow the involved courM of quotations within quota¬ 
tions by usm^ Sequences of double and sinitlc quotation marks, in the con¬ 
ventional way; so that quotaTions are somctinies presented without the use 
ofquoiailott marks ut all. but no loss of clarity can [lossibly result from this. 

■1* Cf. p. aofl, below. The Hijahih ajiporently is not preserved. 

Sufyon b. Sa'id, who was horn m. 7i8 and died in I6l [777/781. 
Cf. al-Kha|1b al-Baghdadi, Te'rtih IX, lii. 

■“Slm'bali b. al-Uajjij, d. t60 (776/1?!. Cf, al-Khattb al-Baghdadi, IX. 
asfi C 

♦“ Here and repeatedly in the pages following we hive typical examples 
of the linportant traditional discipline of "personalitv criticism,'' corbcemed 
with evaluating the reliablUty ofjWlM transmitters, (Cf, 1:72 C"- sH- alwve,} 
Ibn Khaldun did not, of course, collect all hU statements from primary 
sources, but relied upon one of the large dictionaries conipltcd by 
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pious man, a reader of the Qur'an, and a good and reliable 
]>crson, but that al-A'mash had a better memory than he. 
Shu'bah used to prefer al-A'inash to him for establishing ( the 
soundness of) traditions. said; "'There was some 

difference of opinion about his (reliabilitv) with regard to 
Zirr and Abu Wa’il." *'* In this way, he alluded to the weak¬ 
ness of the material he transmitted on their authority. 
Muhammad b. Sa'd said: "He was reliable; however, he 
made many errors in his traditions." *’* Ya'qub b. Sufydn 
said; "There is some confusion in his traditions," 'Abd-ar- 
Rahman b. Abi Hatiiii said: "I said to my father; '.Vbii 
Zur'ah says that *Asim is reliable.' My father replied; 'He 
does not fall into that category. Ibn 'Ujayyah*** discussed 
'Asim (adversely) and said; "‘Every'one named 'Asim has a 
bad memory," ’ " Abu llatim said: "Si» far as I am con- 

scholars. Fruciically all the material he mcntioris cun be fouriid urKler the 
rcU'Vasit entric-^ of Ibh ajar's TahJMb. Since that work h based upon the 
Tuthlhtb af wS^ichp In lurnp is based upon the KainiU ff nat'nf^i ar~ 

njdt by [cf. GAL, J, 5^7; Suppt., \, iSiJff), the iiiferetKe is ilnt 

I hs; Khaldun i\Si&,\ at-JammS'ilj or one of the works depending on him. ^^ust 
of works arc available only in NfS+ and were not at lund for the dose 
checking that would be necessary to ascertain the exact proventciKC of fhn 
Khaldun's remarks. 

*** SuSaytnJTi b. Mitiriin, d. l+7A>& [7€+/<Jj], Cf. al-Kha|ib al-Bagbdidi* 
Ta^rm Btighildd, IX, A If. 

Abmad b, 'Atidallah b. ^aiibi whose dates extend from EO 

after SbO [ti 7^/74], rather ibm his less famous father. Cf. at-Klia^ib al- 
Baghdadi, IV, 21 I. f. 

Shaipq b. Salimah. Cf. Ibn Jjlajifp TilhMh^, 5^3 ff. 

*** Cf. Itrtt Sa'd, T^bdqjl cd. E. Sachau it at. [Leiden, 3 905—iO), VK 22+. 

™ He dieci in S77 1^91 ]. Cf HI, i is-Si 2d ed,, (1, F. 

Bosenthal, .4 ithitny of Xfmlim litiSarioi^taphy, p. d20 (n. +). 

^ BtJrn in 2^10 [S.’S +/55], he died in 527 [939], Cf GAL, S^ppL, L 27S f. 
Comparison! with Ibn AbT ^ ill in's KfLih wa~t-£ii"dJi (I Hyderabad, 

1360-73/ 3 941 *53} p llPp 341^ ShOws that the following quotation^, down 
to the one marked by lu were origiiTalJy derived from it. 

■“ kfuhammad b. Idrfs ar-Blzl, who is repeatedly quoted here as Abu 
FJaliiiiT d. 277 ls5K>J. Cf. al-Kha|ib lUBaglididL^ Ta*nkA Bdghildtl^ H, 73 ff. 

In this casop the reference seems to be to the compatriot of the afore¬ 
mentioned Abij llatim, namely, Ah^i Zur'ah ar-lUaip 'Ubaydallah b. "Abd- 
al-Karim, ^KJ-se t [H!5 /ih-S 73). Cf. al-Kha|Ib at-Baghd£dip X, 32 d 3T. 

Isma'il b. Ibrahimj, 110-193 l728/29-S0sJ. Cf. aUKhapb al^Baglidldlp 
vt, 229 fr. 
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cemed, he falls into the category of truthful transfnitters 
whose traditions are all right, liut he was not a (great) 
hadltk expert." *“ An-Nasa’i expressed a different opinion 
about him. Ibn Khirash ™ said; “His traditions comain 
things that are unknown," Abu Ja'far al-'Uqayli said; 
"There W’as nothing the matter with him except a bad 
memorj'." Ad^Daraqutnt said: "There was something the 
matter with his naemorj\" Yahya al-Qattan said: "1 have 
never found a man named 'Asim who did not have a bad 
memory." He further said: "1 heard Shu'bah say: 'We were 
told by ‘Asim b. Ah! n-Najfid' "—reporting the identical 
tradition. Adh-Dhahabi said: "He is reliable in his reading 
u, 146 of the Qur'an, but not quite reliable in his traditions. He is a 
truthful person who commits errors in judgment . He is 'good* 
in his traditions." Were someone to argue that (aUBukhari 
and Muslim) published traditions of his, (we should reply 
that) they published them when there were also other 
(authorities for the same tradition), and that they did not 
use him as their basic authority. And God knows better. 

Abu Oawud published a tradition relating to 'All in the 
chapter (on the Mahdi), as transmitted by f'itr b. Khalifah,*” 
on the authority of al-Qasim b, Abi Bazzah,*** on the au¬ 
thority of Abu t-Tufayl,*^ on the authority of '.Ali, on the 
authority of the Prophet, who said; "If only one day of the 

■’* Tliis is one of the phrases used to express disapproval in the terminol¬ 
ogy of the science of persotulity iTitkism. Cf. p. iss (n, 807 ). below, 

« AlJlIiad b. ■Alt. 2 lS -303 1850-91 fi]. Cf. 0,iL, 1, 16 « f.; Sufft.. 1. ieo f. 

•P A^mad b. al-J.lasan, 18a-243 [7S9/SOO-857^a]. Cf, al-Kludb al- 
Baghdadi, II, 78 IT.: Ibn l.tajar, Tahtlhlb. 1, a*. 

“ Mul.tamina{l b. 'Amr, d. Sas Iss+j. Cf. GJh, Sufpl., 1 . 878. 

«*Att b. 'Umar, SO 6 - 9 BS I9l8/i9-9i>s]. Cf. CM., 1. i w; SuppL. 1, 878. 

•« Yabya b. Sa'id, lao-iga 1737/96-ai 3 / 1 +1. Cf. al-Kluitlh al-Baghdidi, 
Ta'rikh BaghiidJ, XIV, 133 ff.; Ibn J.Iajar, TaiuiMtt. XI, aid If. 

«' Mufiatnmad b. *AII, 873-748 11974-1348). Cf. CAL. II, 48 ff; SttppL 
II, 4fi tr. The siatctncnt is dvrived from his Afj'san [Lucknow, 1301/1884), 

•»* lie died in iss [770). Cf. Ibn flajar, ■rjA£/M6. VllI, 900 IT. 

•“ He died between 114 and 183 [798/33 and 748/49], Cf. Ibn Majar, 
T<IA^/*f^^VHI, 310 , ■* 

'Amir b. WaihUah, who died ca. too 1716/19], Cf. Ibn 11 ajar, TdhtlMb, 
V. aartl ' •' * 
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wliolt? duration of tlic world romamed, God would send a 
man of my family who will fill tlie world with justice, as it 
had been filled with injustice/’ 

Fitr b. Khalifah was considered reliable by Ahmad (b. 
blanbal), Yahya b. aFQattartj Ibn Ma'in,*^ an-Nasa’i, and 
others, but al-'Ijli said: "He is 'good' in his traditions, (but) 
he has some pro-Shi'ah bias." Ibn Ma'm once said: "He is a 
reliable person and a Slii'ah." Ahmad b. 'Abdallah b. 
Yunus said: "We used to go and see Fitr, but he is re^ 
Jected, and we did not write down (traditions) on his au¬ 
thority." Another time, he said: "1 used to go and see him but 
always left him like a dog." Ad-Daraqutni said; "He U not 
utilized as evidence,” Abu Bakr b. 'Ayyash said: “I gave 
up transmitting traditions on his authority only because of 
his bad dogmatic opinions." .'M-Juzajam said: "He is way¬ 
ward and not reliable." End of the quotation. 

With a chain of transmitters going hack to 'Alt, Abd 
Dawud also published the following tradition, on the au¬ 
thority of llanin b. al-Mughirah,*^“ on the authority of'Amr 
b. Abi Qays,®*’ on the authority of Shu'ayb b. Kbalid,*^* on 
the authority of Abu Ishaq as-Sabi'i,“^ who said that ‘All, 
looking at his son al-Hasan, said: "This son of mine is a lord, 
as he was calletl bv the Messenger of Cod. From his spine, 
there will come forth a man who will be called by the name of 
your Prophet and svho will resemble him physically, but will 

*** Ibn Khnidun menrions aiwihcr, slightly different version of this tradi¬ 
tion, used by i pseudo-Messiah as credentials, in 'Ibar, V], tSSO; de Slane 
(tr.), ]l, £26 r, 

“* l abya b. Ma'ln, ISS-BSS l-7+/7.t-84Sl. Cf. G.4L, Suppl., 1, SSSi F. 
Rosenthal, A ffi'jfewy of Mustim tlistorififfriiphy. S'I (n. 7). 

Horn in t+S [760/6:], he died in ssT ls4Sl. Cf, Ibn TiifidUb, L, 

SOf. 

™ Bom ea. a.d. 718, he died between ms and i»+ l807~Si0j, Cf. Ibn 
yajar, TahdAib, XII, 34 IT. 

« IbrUhim b, Ya'tiflb, d, sag IsTa]. Cf, Ihit I.Ujar. T^ihd/iib, I, ifli ff. 

“Cf. Ibn yajar, TaJidMb, XI, IS f, Tlic same man already appears in 
at-Buiihjid's TdVfJtA, IV 2, 9 b3. 

“ Cf. Ihn Ifajar, TitJidkib, Vlll, as f. 

« Cf, ibid.. I V. sss. 

*“ '.^mr b, 'Abdallah, d. 126-BS [748-47). Cf. Ibn tlajar, Tabdkfb. VIII, 
63 if, C seems to fatve a w rong as-Subay'i, 
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not resemble him In character/’ Me then mentioned the 
story, "He will fill the earth with justice. . . /' 

Ha run said: We were told by 'Amr b. A hi Qays, on 
the authority of Mutarrif b, on the authority of ;\bu 

l-yasan,**^ on the authority of Hilal h. 'Amr: t heard 'Alt 
say; The Prophet said; "A man will come forth from Beyond 
the Hiver (Transoxanla) whose name will be al-Harith b. 
Harrith. In his avant-garde^ there will be a man whose name 
w'Ul be Mansur. He wdll pave the way —or; prepare the way 
— for the family of Muhammad, as the Quraysh prepared the 
way for the Messenger of God. Every believer must help 
him— or, he said, respond to his call/’ 

Abij Dawiid made no critical remarks about this (tradi¬ 
tion), In another passage, he said: "Harun is a Shi'ah." As- 
Sulaymant said: "He is disputed/’ Concerning 'Amr b. 
AbT Qays, Abu D^wud said: "There is nothing wrong with 
him, but his traditions contain errors," Adh-Dhahabt said: 
"He is trustworthy, but there are doubts concerning him." 
As to .^bu Ishaq as-Sabi'i, even though traditions on his 
authority are published in the two ^ahihs, it Is well estab* 
lished that he became confused at the end of hU life. His 
transmission on the authority of 'Ali is not continuous. The 
same applies to Abu Dawud's transmission on the authority 
of Harun b. al-Mughirah. 

Abu l-];lasan and Hilal b. '.Amr, (mentioned) in the second 
chain of transmitters, are little known. j\bu 1-Hasan Is known 
only from the fact that Mutarrif b. Tarif transmits (material) 
on his authority. End of the quotation. 

The following tradition, furthermore, w'as published by 


The fnllowirig la also derive from \hn Dilwiid. 

“ He di^ IW-i-s [TST-cil, Cf. Itir Hajar. X. its f. 

"* cr X11, T+p whurc it is siaied iliat the man is known only through 
this traditlDn. 

“ Cfr iVdrj X1+ whera n is stated that be is known only ihrcugh this 
tr^iJiiion, he Is thoughi to tie idimtical with the person mentioned by 

al-Bukhari, TdVfjtA, IV a, f. 

■" Ahmad b. ‘Alt b. i-kh l5i^3/S4-roi tj. Cf. as-Sam'ani, 

Mr 305C Jbn al-lmidp ^h^dhardt ^dh-dhahdh {Czito, 1550-JI/1331-35), 
U\, 174. 
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Abu Dawud, as well as by I bn Majah and al-l.lakim in rhe 
Mtfstadrak, through *AIT b. Nufayl,*^ on the authority of 
Sa'Id b. al-Musayyab, on the authority of Umm Salimah, who 
said: "I heard the Messenger of God say: ’The Mahdi is one 
of my family, one of the descendants of Patimah.' *' This is 
Abu Dawud’s recension, lie did not make any critical re¬ 
marks conceniing it. Ibn Majah's recension has: “The Mahdt 
is one of Fatimah's descendants.” Al-y akim’s recension has: 
■‘I heard the Messenger of God mention the Mahdi. He said: 
'Yes, he is a fact, and he will be one of the children of Fati- 
mah/" Neither (Hakim) nor anyone else discussed the 
soundness of the tradition (critically). Abu JaTar al-'Uqayli 
declared it to be weak. He said; '**.\li b. Nufayl has not been 
followed in this tradition, and it is known only through him.” 

Abu Dawud also published the following tradition of 
Umm Salimah, which was transmitted by AbQ l-Khaltl 
Salih,on the authority of one of his colleagues, on the 
authority of Umm Salimah, on the authority of the Prophet, 
who said: "There will be a difference of opinion at the death 
of a caliph. A man from Medina w-ill leave and Hee to Mecca. 
People from Mecca will come to him and will drive him out,**‘ 
He will be unsvilling. They w ill render the oath of allegiance 
to him between the Comer of the Ka’bah and the 

Maqtim fbriVitm. A mission will be sent to him from Syria. 
He will disappear with them into the desert between Mecca 
and Medina. When the people see that, the saints from 
Syria will come to him, and groups of 'Iraqis, and they will 
render the oath of allegiance to him. Then, a man from the 
Quraysh will arise, w'hose maternal uncles are from the Kalb. 
He will send a (military) mission to them, and it will defeat 
them. This is the mission of the Kalb. No success will come to 
those who did not witness (the seizing of) booty by the Kalb. 
He will distribute the money and act among the people ac- 


*•* He died in l«S lt«/+Sl. Cf, Ibn yajar. TMhiK VII, S9i f. 

b. Abl Marvam, Cf. Shn JJaiar, IV, VH f. 

“»Cr. p. ISS, bclow- 

•“ Cf, |>p. 17fl, 1 87, ind s: 93, below, 

les 
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cording to the Sunnah of their Prophet. He will plant Islam 
firmly upon earth. He will last seven years. 'I’hen, he will die» 
and the Muslims will pray for him." Abu Dawud said: 
"Someone said on the authority of HishSm: 'Nine years/ 
Others said: 'Seven years.' " 

Abu Daw'ud also transmitted the same tradition ac¬ 
cording to Abu l-Khalil’s recension, on the authority of 
'Abdallah b, al-f;Jarit!v,®*^ on the authority of Umm Sallmah. 
This clears up the identity of the transmitter, whose name 
was not mentioned in the first chain of transmitters. The 
persons in it are persons mentioned in the two ^aMhs. One 
could not attack them or find fault witiv them. 

(The tradition,) furthermore, is stated (by Abu Dawud) 
to have been transmitted by Qatadah on the authority of 
Abu I-Khalil. Qatadah did not actually hear the traditions he 
transmits, from his authorities. He says: "on the authority 
of," but does not say: "I heard from . . In cases of trans¬ 
mitters about whom there is doubt whether they actually 
heard their traditions from their authorities, a tradition is 
accepted only when it expressly states that they actually 
heard It. In this case, moreover, the tradition does not ex¬ 
pressly state that it is concerned with the Malidi, although 
ji, Abu Dawud did, It is true, mention it in his chapters dealing 
with the Mahdl. 

Abii Dawud, followed by al-tllkim, also publUhed the 
following tradition of Abu Sa'id al-Khudri through 'Imran 
al-Qattan,®** on the authority of Qatadah, on the authority of 
Abu Nad rah,**'* on the authority of Abu Sa'id al-Khudrt, who 
said: The Messenger of God said: "The Mahdl is from me. 
He has a bald forehead and an aquiline nose. He will fill the 
Ciirth with equity and justice, as it had been filled whit in¬ 
justice and crime. He will rule seven years." 

T his i.s Abfi Ddw'ud's recension. He did not make any 

Apparently, lii^liani b, 'Urwah, wtiQ died 143^-7 Ivss-es], Cf. Ihn 
yajar, TahdMb, X[, 4S AT. 

“* He died bci wucn 7fl and S+ lfl98-703], Cf. ihid., V, iSO f. 

“Qatadah ti. Di'amah. d, 117 l7SS], Cf. ibid., VHl. SS| IT. 

“ 'Imran b, Diwar, Cf. iSHit., VlH, tS(J-S9, 

“ Ai-Mundhir b, Milili, d. loa/s [tae-as], Cf. ibid,, X, Soa f, 
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remarks cnt'ical of it. Al-Hakim's recension has: “The 
MaiidT is from us, the people of the House. He has a well- 
formed, aquiline nose, and a bald (forehead). He will fill the 
earth with equity and justice, as it had been filled with in¬ 
justice and crime. He will live this long—and he opened out 
his left hand and two fingers of his right hand, the thumb and 
index finger, bending (the other) three down." Al-Hakim 
said: “This is a sound tradition, according to the niles laid 
down by Muslim (for sound traditions), but neither (al- 
Bukhari nor Muslim) published it." End of the quotation. 

Scholars differ as to whether ‘Imran al-Qattan can be 
used as evidence. Al-Bukhari published traditions of his only 
as additional evidence, and not as the sole basis. Yahyl al- 
Qattan used not to transmit any traditions on his authority. 

Yahya b, Ma'tn said; "He is not strong." Once he said; "He 
is nothing." Ahmad b. Hanbal said: "I hope that he is sound 
in his traditions," Yaztd b. Zuray***® said: "He was a 
Kharijite and considered it permissible to put the people of 
the Qibiah *•* to the .sword." An-Nasa'i said: “He is weak." 

Abu 'Ubayd al-Ajurri said: "I asked .Abu Daw'ud about 
him, and he replied that he was a transmitter of 'good' tra¬ 
ditions and that he had heard only good things (about 
him). Another time, I heard him mention him and say that he 
was weak." In the days of Ibrahim b, 'Abdallah b. Hasan,*®^ 
he gave an unfortunate legal opinion that led to bloodshed. 

At-TirmidhI, I bn M ajah, and al-Hakim published the n, isa 
following tradition of Abu Sa'Id aUKhudri through Zayd al- 
'Ammi,*®* on the authority of Abii s-Siddiq an-Ndji,®** on the 
authority of Abu Sa'ul al-Khudrt, who said: "We feared that 


“ Bom in tOi [TlS/SOl, he dini in IS2 l7!»8/S»»]. Cf. thli Takdkih, 

XI, 585 ff. 

*** I1lat Is, the Muslima who were not Kharijites. 

“* Muljatumad b. '.Mi. Cf. GAL, I, 161. 

•" Cf. ii+i I (n. 271), ftbov'C. 'Imriii is mentioned in connection with him 
in .^bii UFaraj aM$fa1iant, .V/dfJn'f (Cairo, IS6S/IS49], p. S71. 

*°7.ayd b. aKtawarl. Cf. al-Buhhari,'T ciV/jIA, II I, 358; [bn ijajar, 
TiiAi/Alb, III, 407 ff. 

“ Bakr b, *Amr,d. [786/27], Cf. Ibn t.lajar, Tithdhib, I, 486. The vo- 
callaation $i<ldiq is indicated in C. instead of Amr, the name of his father is 
also given as tjays; cf. al-Bukliarl, Ta'^rUh, 1^, 9S. 
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something might happen after our Prophet (had died). 
Theretore we asked him, and he said: ‘In my nation, there 
will come forth the Mahdi. Ke will live five, or seven, or 
nine*—increasing the number, as if in doubt.” He said: "VVe 
asked what (the numbers meant). He replied: ‘Years/ Then 
he continued: Someone will come to the Mahdi and say to 
him: ”0 Mahdi, give me something." * He said: ‘And (the 
Madhi) will pour into his garment as much as he can carry/ " 

This is the recension of at-Tirmidhi, who said: “It is a 
'good' tradition. It W3.s transmitted in more than one way, on 
the authority of Abu Sa’id al-Khudri, on the authority of the 
Prophet/' 

The recension of Ibn Majah and al-Haklm has: ‘‘There 
will be in my nation the Mahdi. If he lives (among you) a 
short time, it will be seven years; if not, U w ill be nine. My 
nation will experience a prosperity the like of which they 
have never experienced before. The earth will bring forth its 
focKl and will not hoard any of it. There will be piles of 
money. A man will gel up and say: *0 Mahdi, give me some¬ 
thing/ and he will reply: 'Just take.' *' 

Ad-Ddraqutni, Ahmad b. Hanbal, and Yahya b. Ma'in 
said that Zayd al-'Ammi was all right. Ahmad added that he 
was superior to YazTd ar-Hatiasht *“ and Kadi b. ‘Isa.*®* How¬ 
ever, Miu Ijatim said concerning him that he was weak, and 
that his traditions may be written down but not used as 
evidence. \ ahya b. Ma in said of him in connection with an¬ 
other tradition: (He is) nothing.” He once also said: "His 
tradUions may be written down, but he is weak." Al- 
Juzajani said: "He is just holding on [mutarnasik)” AbCi 
Zur'ah said: "He is not strong, his traditions are futile, and he 
is w'eak. Abu IJatim said: "He is not sueh (a good man).**’ 
Shu'bah transmitted traditions on his authority." An-Nasa’i 


Cf. »lso p. 181, below. 

•“ Ya?.id b. Aban, bciwecn 
Xlp 309 (f. 


110 and ISO Cr Ihn yajar. 


•« A nepbew of Yazid Cf. Ibn ftsjar, TMktl,. VI ft. 28S ir. 

It iscISvakm of a iransmittcr's rcliahilitv. 

It IS <:t,uivakm t^ Me ,3 nothing/’ Cf. Ibn t Aleppu. 
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said: "He is weak.” Ibn 'Atii said: "Most of his traditions 
and authorities are weak, even though Shu'bah transmitted 
traditions on his authority. Shu'bah possibly did not transmit 
traditions on the authority of anyone weaker than he." 

[t has been said that at-Tirmidhi^s tradition is an inter¬ 
pretation of Jabir*s and Abu Sa'ld’s traditions, which are 
transmitted bv Muslim in the Jabir said: "The 

Messenger of God said: ‘At the end of my nation, there will 
be a ealiph who will not count money, but just throw it 
around.* " Abu Sa'id's tradition reads: , . among your 

caliphs a caliph who will throw the money around." As trans¬ 
mitted by another chain of transmitters, the tradition on the 
authority of (Jabir and Abu Sa’id) reads: "At the end of time, 
there will be a caliph who will distribute money without 
counting it." End of the quotation. 

Muslim's traditions do not mention the Mahdi, and there 
is nothing in them to show that the Mahdi is meant in them. 

Another tradition w'as transmitted by al-f;takim through 
'Awf al-A*rabi,®’* on the authority of AbG s-Siddiq an-NajI, 
on the authority of Abu Sa'td al-Khudri, w'ho said: "The 
Me.ssenger of God said: 'The Hotir will not arise Iscfore the 
earth is tilled w'ith injustice, crime, and transgression. 1 hen 
there will come forth from my family one w'ho will fill it with 
equity and justice, as it had been filled w'lth crime and trans¬ 
gression,' " 

Al-Hakim said with regard to (this tradition): "It is 
sound according to the conditions (for the soundness of 
traditions) laid down by (al-liukhari and Muslim), though 

none of them published it.” ______ 

lSSu/1531), p. 1 S 7 (end of Ch, xxni]. Such circumlofiifions were used as a 
Cautious way of judging fellow scholars. 

\Miile most of the preceding remarks on Zayd il-'Ammi are 10 be found 
in Ibn Alil yiiim, Kim al-Jar^ wj-t-ta'dK, I*, WO f.. this last oiw, at:ril>- 
uted to Ibn Abi Kltim's father, is inissing there. 

“ 'Abdallah b- 'Adi, 277-3W IB9I-976]. Cf, GJL,], 107; SuffpL. I, «ao; 
M-Sahml, TflVttA Jyrjdn (Hyderabad. 13fif3/i9SO), pp. asS If, 

*** Muslim, fuAi'A, II, 989 : Harrdbef, p. tCiOi>, 

'Awf b. Abi Jamilali, who was bom in S9 or i few years later, and who 
died in 146/+7 [678/79-763/6*]. Cf. al-Bukharl, TaVflA. IV58; Ibn 
yajar, Trfftttt/h, VIU, 166 f. 
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The following tradition, furthermore, was transmitted 
by aUHakim through Sulayman b. ’Abld,”* on the authority 
of Abii s-Siddiq an-Kaji, on the authority of Abu Sa'id al- 
Khudri: ''The Messenger of God said: 'At the end of my 
nation, there will come forth the MahdL God will give htm 
spring rain to drink, and the earth will sprout forth its plants^ 
He w'ill give money away in fairness.*’* The cattle w ill be¬ 
come numerous, and the nation will be great. He will live 
seven, or eight —that is, seasons/" (Al-Hakim) said with 
regard to (this tradition) that it is a sound one as far as its 
chain of transmitters is concerned, though neither (al- 
Bukhari nor Muslim) published it. Also, none of the authors 
of the six authoritativ'e collections of traditions published a 
tradition of Sulayman b. ’Abid. However, I bn Hibban”* 
It, jss mentioned him in the T/iiifeU {on reliable transmitters). We 
have seen nobody who discussed him (adversely). 

Ihis tradition was also transmitted by al-Hakim through 
Asad b. Musa,*’’ on the authority of Hammad b. Salamah,*’* 
on the authority of Matar al-VVarraq and Abu Jlarun aU 
’Abdi,’^ on tlie authority of Abu s-$iddtq an-Kajt, on the 
authority of Abu Sa'id, as follows: “The Messenger of God 
said: The earth will be filled with injustice and crime, and 
there w-ill come forth a man from my family. He will rule 
seven or nine, and the earth will be filled w ith justice and 
equity, as It had l>een filled with injustice and crime.* " 

Al-Hakim said with regard to (this tradition) that it was 
sound according to the conditions (for the soundness of 
traditions) bid down by Muslim. He mentioned Muslim 
because he published traditions on the authority of Hammad 






dirtion- 

^ ' filfia, but in good may be m^^ant 


1 , 260. 


bee n, 109 Ed I bn hb^ild fin's Iritroduciion, above, 

™ Bom in 133 l74&/5oL he died in 21S leB"/38l. Cf. Ibn yjjar, 


m 

n7 


Me died in 167 [7B4), Cf ihM., JM. 11 |f, 

Matar b. Tabmiri^. d, ca. 140 17ST/5S] Cf ihiJ X 
'Urnanih b. Juwayn. Cf. fbid., VII, +12 (t; ' * 
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b. Salamah and his $haykk, Matar aUWarraq. He published no 
traditions on the authority of Haminad s other shoykh, Abu 
Hariin al-'AbUi. Abu Ha run is very weak and suspected of 
lyin^, Tliere is no need to present in detail the opinions of the 
religious leaders who consider (Abu Harun) ^veaU. 

Asad b. Musa, who transmits the tradition on the au¬ 
thority of Ham mad b* Salamah, is called The Lion [asad) 
of tlte Sunnah." Al-Bukhari said that he is known (favorably) 
with regard to the traditiofts he transmits.*'^* He used him to 
support the reliability of traditions in his Sahih, Abu Daw'ud 
and an-Nasa’i used him as evidence. However, (an-Nasa i) 
said on another occasion; "He is reliable, but it would have 
been better for him if he had not become an author. Abu 
Muhammad b. Ha:£in said regarding him: "He Is not 
known (favorably) w'iih regard to the traditions he traiis- 
mits." 

'Hie tradition was also transmitted by at-Tabarain in his 
Medium as transmitteil by Abu 1-Wasil ’Alxi-al- 

Hamid b. Wasil ““ on the authority of Abu s-Siddiq an-Naji, 
on the authority of al-Hasan b. Yaiid as-Sa'di"‘ one of the 
BanQ Bahdalah, on the authority of Abu Sa'id al-Khudri, who 
said: "I heard the Messenger of God say: There will come 
forth a man from my nation who will talk according to my 
Sunnah. God will send upon him rain from heaven, and the 
earth will sprout forth for him Its blessing. The earth will lx 
filled through him with et^uity and justice, as it has been filled 
with injustice and crime. He will direct the aRairs of this 
nation for seven years, and he will settle in Jerusalem, 

At-Tabarani said concerning (this tradition): "It was 


Cf. iil-BukharT, TVrMA, I*, SO. 

Supposedly, the great Spanisli scholar. See n. aa-i to this chapter. 


“ I have tio inforiniition on this man. An Ahi VVajU at-Tamimi 
lioned on a page dealing with pairanyinics. at the end of the MS. Toplta* 
ptisarav. Ahmet III, fol. but the irlhrmat.on given by 

Khildiin on the following page in the name of Ibn llibhan s Thiiidt is Ml 
found there. He may have been mentioned in ihc Tfuijdt in some place 1 had 
m opportunity to check. 

Cr Ibn l^iijar, T^hMb, H* 3se. 
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transmitted by a number of persons on the authority of Abu 
s-Siddiq, None of them inserted another transmitter between 
him and Abu Sa'kl, except Abu 1-WasiL He transmitted it on 
the authority of al-Hasan b. Yaatd, on the authority of Abu 
Sa'id." End of the quotation. 


This al-Hasan b, Yazid was mentioned by Jbn Abj 
Hatim,^'® \vho has no more information on him than 
that chain oi transmitters, in which he appears as a trans¬ 
mitter on the authority of Abu Sa'id, and in which Abtl 
s-Sidd!q appears as a transmitter on his authority. In the 
jl/feiJn, adh-Dhahabi said that he was little known but was 
mentioned by Ibn Hibban m the Tiii^dt (on reliable trans¬ 
mitters) No tradition of Abu MVasil, who functions as 
transmitter of (this tradition) on the authority of Abu 
s-Siddtq, was published by any of the six authors of au¬ 
thoritative collections of traditions. He was mentioned by Ibn 
Hibbdn in the Thiiftii (on reliable transmitters), in the second 
class. (Ibn ];Iibban) said regarding him; "He transmitted 
traditions on the authority of Anas, and Shu'bah and 'Atidb 
b. Bashirtransmitted traditions on his authority.” 

In his hitab us^Sunati, Ibn \Iajah published the following 
tradition of 'Abdallah b. Mas'bd through Yazid b. Abi 
Ziyad.s^ on the authority of ibrahim,*^ on the authority of 
’Alqamah,^ on the authority of‘Abdallah, who said: "While 
we were witli the Messenger of God, there came some 
Hashimite youths. When he saw them, tears welled forth 
from his eyes and his color changed." He said: "I said: 

I'or some time now we have obsert'ed something in your 


Cf, his KiUb ai-Jjr^ IS, 40 f. 

Ibn JJibban, Thiqdi, MS. Tophapujaray, Ahmei HI, sg&s fo). 
8O11, Ttie infarmatioh given htre in ihc namt ofadli-Dtialmbidocs not appear 
m his AfiTrfn under al-yasan b. Yaild, at least not in the edition {Luclmow, 
coimUcd by me, ^ 

“ He di^ in 188/90 Isonj], Cf. Ibti l^lajar. Tahdhib, VII, 90 f. 

he died in ise l 7 fi 3 /S-l:]. C’f. ibid., XI, Seo ff 
ri, 1 - T* '^fniioncd as transmitters on 'AIqamall's authority; 

Ibrahim b^ Suwayd [rf, Ibn Ilajar. TMb. I. isefO, and the more proml 

'Alqamah's nepbe'iv, «fid 

died in f** [7l4/l5j. Cf. I, 177 jf. ^ 1 t 

* ■.Mqamah b. Cjays. Cf, Ibn J>jar. TahdAib, VII ave ff. 
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face we do nor like.’ lie answered: 'For us, the people of the 
llouse^ God has chosen the other world instead of tills one. 
After me, my people will experience misfortune, exile, and 
banishment, until people shall come from the East with black 
Hags. They will ask for goodness hut they will not be given it. 
They w'ill fight and they will be victorious. And they will be 
given what they had asked for, but they will not accept it. 
E\'entually, they will hand {the earth) over to a man of my 
family. He will fill it with equity, as they had filled it with 
injustice. Those among you W'ho live to see that happen shall 
go to them, e^ en if it is necessary' to creep over the snow.' " 
End of the quotation. 

The hadiik transmitters know' this tradition as "the tradi¬ 
tion of the flags," Its transmitter is Yazid b. Abi Ziy:id. 
Shu'bah said regarding him: "He was a person who traced 
back to Muhammad traditions that are not known to have 
been transmitted with a chain of transmitters going back to 
him," Muliammad b. Fudayl said: "He is one of the great 
religious leaders of the Shi’ah." Ahmad b. Hanbal said: "He 
was no hadith expert." Once he said: "He is not such (a good 
man).” Yahya b. Ma'in said: "He is weak." Al-‘ljlT said: 
"His traditions are permissible. At the end, he used to 
understand things." Abu Zur'ah said: "He is soft.®* *® His 
traditions may be written down, but they cannot be used as 
evidence.” Abii Hatim said: "He is not strong." Al-Juzajani 
said: "1 heard them declare his traditions weak." Abu Daw'ud 
said: "1 do not know anyone w'ho omitted his traditions, but 
1 like others better than him." I bn *Adi said: “He belongs to 
the Shi’ah of al-Kufah. In spite of his w'eakness, his traditions 
may be written down." Muslim transmitted traditions of 


•" lie died in ms tfliO/l U. Cf. a1-Bukhari, Ta'rlth. I I. aOT f.L Ibn Fjajar, 
TahJhib, rx, +0J f. 

“ Either ihe afflre-mentioned Rill, or .4bi 7,iir'ab ad'Dimashqi, *Abd- 
ar^Rahnian b, 'Amr, d. 2S2 iBSS!, Cf. G^L, Sufifil., I, SOS f, 

“Tliis is a term of nibcr mild disapproval, 

* Cf Ibn 'Adi, af-A'djfl/f/f ifu'qfS ar-ri/dt, XtS. Topkapusaray, Ahmet 
HI. S9+S, Vof III, fols. Ibu 'Adi mcntiotii some of the material 

quoted bere by Ibn Khildiin. 
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hls but only u hen the same traditions were also transmitted 
with other chain;: of transmitters. In general, the majority 
considered him w'Cak. Religious leaders have pronounced 
openly on the weakness of the tradition of the flags that w'as 
transmitted by him on the authority of Ibrahim, on the au¬ 
thority of ’Alqamah, on the authority of 'Abdallah. Waki' b. 
al-Jarrah said regarding it: "It is nothing." The same was 
said by Ahmad h. Ijanbal, Abu Qudamah®” said: "I heard 
Abu L’samah®” say, regarding Yazid's tradition about the 
flags on the authority' of Ibrahim: 'Were he to sw'ear me 
fifty oaths, I should not believe him. Is that Ibrahim’s wayi 
Is that 'Alqamah's way? Is that 'Abdallah’s way?' *' AI- 
II, iss 'Uqayli mentioned this tradition in the Du^a/d’ {on weak 
transmitters), Adh-Dhahabi said: "It is not sound."®** 

The following tradition of *Ali was published by I bn 
Majah, as transmitted by Yasin al-'ljli,*" on the authority of 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyah,™ on the authority of 
Ibrahim's father, on the authority of his grandfather (’Ali), 
who said: "The Messenger of God said: 'The Mahdi is from 
among us, the people of the House, God will give him suc¬ 
cess in one night.’ " 

.Although I bn Ma’in said, regarding Yasm al-'ljli, that 
there was nothing wrong with him, al-liukhari said that he 
was disputed.**^ In al-Bukhari’s terminology, that is a strong 
expression for declaring a transmiiier weak. The tradition of 
Yasin was quoted by Ibn *Adi in the Kdmii and by adh- 
Dhahabi in the MfxiStt, with disapproval, (Adli-Dhnhabi) 
said: "It Is known as his (tradition)," *** 


Horn in ISl I 74 fly 49 ], be died in 197 Isisj. Cf. al-Kbiiiib nl-BoehdidL 
‘Tti'rM XIII, 496 B‘. 

“ 'UlwydaUah b. Said, d. e+i l866/SG), Cf. Ibn l^ajar, TdhJm, Vll, 

I C fi- 

Uammad b. Usamah. d. SOI | 8 l 7 j. Cf. Ibn Hajar, TohdAib. HI, 9 f. 

“ Cf. adh-Dbahabi, AfizJjK, 11, 600 f. 

■» yiiin b. Shajban, Cf. Ibn Ijalar, ToAditb, XI, its f, 

***Cf Ibii I.lajar, Tabilhih, 1 , is?. 

“ Tills statement is noi from al-Buhbart’s Ta’rm, IV«, 499, where 

Ymii^ \$ britffly mentioned. 

“» Cr. adh-biuhahl* Afhdit^ II, S7t. 
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The following tradition of ’AU was published by at- 
Tabarant in his Medium Mu'jami '"Ali said to the Messenger 
of God; 'Will the Mahdi be from among us or from among 
other people, O Messenger of God?’ Muhammad replied: 
'Indeed, he will be from among us. Through us, God will 
bring about the end, as he brought about the beginning. 
Through us, they shall he saved from polytheism, and 
through us, God shall unite them after open hostilities, as he 
united them through us after the hostilities of polytheism.' 
'Alt said: 'Will they be believers or unbelievers?’ Muham¬ 
mad replied: ‘Rebel(s) and unbeliever(s).' " End of the 
quotation. 

(The chain of transmitters of this tradition) includes 
‘Abdallah b. Lahrah,*” He is weak, and it is ^vell kno^tn 
what the matter is with him. (The same chain) also includes 
‘Amr b. Jdbir al-Hadrami.™ He is even weaker than I bn 
Lahi'ah. Ahmad b. Hanbal said: "He (‘Amr b. Jabir) trans¬ 
mitted disapproved things on the authority of Jabir. I have 
heard that he used to lie." An-Nasa'i said: "He is not reli¬ 
able." Ibn Lahi'ah said: "He was a stupid, weak-minded 
shaykh. He used to say: "All is in tlie clouds,’ He \vas sitting 
with us, and when he saw a cloud, he would say: ‘There goes 
'All passing by in a cloud.' " 

Another tradition of 'Alt was also published by at- 
Tabarani: "The Messenger of God said: '.At the end of time, 
there will be a rebellion in which people will be caught as 
firmly as gold Is embedded in tlie ore. Do not slander the 
Syrians, but only the bad ones among tliem, because among 
them there are (also) .saints.”^ Soon a downpour will be sent 
from heaven upon the Syrians. It w'ill divide them so much 
that if nothing (stronger) than foxes were going to fight 
them, they would be defeated. .At that time, there will come 
forth one from among my family and there will be with him 

■" He died in 174 1790/91]. Cf. 1, SiiiS. 

** He died efter iso l7SB], Cf. Ifn Hajar, Tahdhih, VlII, ii. 

■" l.e,, Jihir b. 'Abdallati. Cf p. iSs (n. SOS), above. 

"* Cf. ilsD 1:407, aiMjve. 

Cf. p. ifiS, aliove, 
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three flags (regiments), comprising, according to the highest 
figure given, fifteen thousand men, or, according to the 
lowest figure, twelve thousand men. ^‘heir order of the day 
will be: Kill, kill. They will encounter seven Hags (regi¬ 
ments) , each of which will be commanded by a man who seeks 
royal authority- Hut God will kill all of them. He wilt restore 
to the Muslims their unity, prosperity, remote (possessions), 
and judgment,' *' End of the quotation. 

The chain of transmitters of that tradition includes 
'Alxiallah b. La hr ah. He is weak, and it is well knowm w hat 
the matter is with him. (The tradition) was transmitted by 
al-Hakim in his MiisUtdraL He said: "It is sound with regard 
to the chain of transmitters, but{al-Bukhari and Muslim) did 
not publish it." (Al-ljiakim's) recension has: . . Then, 

there will appear the Hushimite, and God will restore to the 
people their unity , etc." (Al-Hakim's) chain of transmitters 
does not include Ibn Lahi'ah. It is, as he states, a sound chain. 

The following tradition of 'Alt was published by al- 
Hakim in the ^fustat^raky as transmitted by A bit 
on the authority of Muhammad b. at-]janafTyah, who said: 
"W'e were with ’AIT, anti someone asked him about the 
MahdT. 'All replied: 'Look here.' Then he made a seven with 
his fingers and said: 'He is the one who will come forth at the 
end of time. When someone says (at that time): God, God! 
he will be killed, God w'ill gather for him people who are 
II, IS 7 scattered like stray clouds. He will unite them. They will be 
neither sad nor glad over anyone who joins them. In number 
they will be like the fighters at Badr, whom men of former 
times did not surpas.s and men of later times fell short of. 
They will also be like the number of the companions of Saul 
who crossed the river with him.' *’ Abu t-Tufayl said: 

** Cf. Qur’an ( 9 hSD}^ where the story of Saul h mixed up with tliat 
of Gidt.'On ( Judg, 7:^)^ In Judg. 7:6^ the nuinbor of men is given as 5SXlr For 
ihc comparison between the number of Muslim fighters at Badr tn G 24 and 
that of SauFs men„ cf at-Tabarl, I, l£ 9 G fT. The cananical number 

for borh groups Is there set at “Aio and some," or 515* for inststnce, 

alh-nia'bbi, the account of Saul: and Ibn Ki^tlur. 

lUj S 6 &f. Ebewhere^ ilie nupiiber of fighters at &adr is indicated as i^ooO, 
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*'lbn al-ljanafiyah said; ‘Do you want (to hear) it?' I said; 
'Yes/ (Stj) he continued: 'He will come forth between these 
tw'o mountains/ •“ I said: ‘By God, [ shall assuredly Jiot leave 
them until I die/ And he died in it, that is, Mecca. 

Al-Hakim said; “This is a sound tradition accordinf? to 
the conditions (for sound traditions) laid, down by (al- 
Bukhari and Muslim) /' End of the quotation. 

However, it is (sound) only according to the conditions 
laid down by Muslim, for in (the chain of transmitters) there 
occur the names of 'Ammlr ad*Duhni ** anti ^ unus b. Abi 
Ishaq,*” Al-Bukhari did not publish any traditions of the^ 
two men. It also irurludes 'Anir b. Muhammad al- .Anqazt.™ 
Al-Uukhari did not publish traditions of his as evitlence, 
though he did publish them to support the reliability of 
traditions. In addition, there also is the pro-Sln ah sentiment 
of 'Ammar ad-Duhni. Although Ahmad (b. ];Iatibal), Ibn 
Ma'in. Abu Hatim, an-Nasa’i, and others considered him 
reliable, 'All b. al-Madim** said on the authority of 
Sufyan®^" that Bishr b. Marwan*** had disqualified him. “In 
what respect?" 1 (Sufyan) asked. He replied: “In respect to 
his pro-Shi’ah sentiment." 

The following tradition of Anas b. Malik was published 
bv Ibn Mdjah, as transmitted by Sa'd b. ,Abd-ai-I;Iamid b. 
Ja'far,”^ on the authority of *Alt b. Ziyad al-Yamami,*^* on 


and ihc Qur'an ccmmentaiofs also mention 1,000 and S.oM a* 'tie nunilwr 
of the men with SauL Cf, also II, von Miik, in ft'iintr Zfilsehnfl fur dit 

XX.IX (191S), STO-S3. „■ l ii‘t. tfit .trui f 

»» The tnowitains of M«va. ** Cf. I hn M r. ^ f* 

He dic<l between iSe and iSti (760-7S|, Cf. ib>d,, XI, +33 f. ITie name 

of Ills fatber is said to have been ,, , , rt u i»- 

He died in t99 I8l4/i3l. Cf as-Sam'im, Attsdbt foU 40ia.‘ Ibn Hajar, 

Vill, 9R f. , ^ ... , 

b.'Abdallib. I6l It77/79| *o 53+ or 53.'! 
al-Baghdadl. 7a'rHh Baghdad, XI. +38 ff.; Ibn T^hdhlb, \lh 3+S 

«*Wvan b. 'Uysjniah. Cf. n, hS to Ibn Khaldin s Introduction, ^bove. 
«' Un'identirted.“Thc aon of the Umayyad caliph Marw an (mentioned by 
de Slane) died much too early to have passed critipi judgment on Ammar, 
«* Me died in «I9 [ss+l- Cf. Ibn Majar, TMMb, III, +77. 

“'Cf. Ihn Hajar. T^kdhlh. VII. 3»i f. where the tradition iMUotrf. 
Ibn Hajar stated that it should be 'Abdallah b. Ziyid. He iiitea this as if tt 
were his own original suggestion. Cf. n. 917, below. 
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the authority of 'Ikrimah b, on the authority of 

Is^q b. ‘AWallah on the authority of Anas, who said: “I 
hoard the Messenger of God say; *\Ve, the descendants of 
'Abd-aUMuttaiib, are the lords of the inhabitants of Paradise^ 
1, Hamzah, 'All, Ja'far, al-Jdasan, al-];lusayn, and the 
Mahdi/ ” End of the quotation. 

Muslim pubiishod traditions of'Ihrimah b. 'Ammar, but 
u, 155 only where the same tradition is reported by others. Some 
scholars considered him weak, others reliable, Abu yitim 
ar-Hazi said: "He tran,smits traditions from authorities with¬ 
out stating whether he actually heard them from them. His 
traditions are acceptable only if he expressly states that he 
heard them."***" 

In the adh-Dhahabt said with regard to 'Alt b. 

Ziyad: "It is not known who he is/'Then, he said: "It should 
be *x\bdallah b. Ziyad.’'*‘^ 

Sa'd b, ' Abd-al-ilamtd was considered reliable by Ya'qub 
b. Shay bah.**® Vahya b. Ma'in said regarding him: ‘"1 here is 
nothing wrong with him/’ However, ath-Tbawri discussed 
him (adversely), because, it is said, he saw him give legal 
opinions on certain problems and make mistakes. Ibn IJibbin 
said: "He belongs among those who made atrocious mis¬ 
takes. He may not be used as evidence," .Ahmad b, Hanbal 
said: "Sa’d b, 'Abd-al-Hamtd claims that he heard the books 
of Malik when they w'cre presented. The scholars disapprove 
of this statement of his. He is here in Baghdad and never 
made the pilgrimage, so how could he have heard them?” 
Adh-Dhahabt placed him among those whom it tvould be no 
slander to discuss (adversely). 


Hp died in 153 l77S/7ei. Cf. ibid,, VII, 26! ft 

Probably oii« ot the ttvo meniioitcd by tbn tfajar, ibid., I, ssd AT., 

both of whom died ra. 760, 

liUmzah was one of the urK|« of the Prophet, JssTar a brother of ‘AIL 
Ordy the first prt of Abu l^llTinra statemt^nt appears in Ibn AbT 
1,1 itlm, KMh wd-f-tifdti, 111 11. 

Cf. aclh-DliDh:^bi, A/itdir, 11, where^ howeverj adh-Dbahabt does 
not make the Temork concerning the rtacite. 

Ya^qub was bom in [llA/lB] and died in 262 lS7^]. Cf. al-Khatib 
al-B^ghdadi, Ta'rtih Baghdiii, XlV^ s8l ff. 
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The following tradition was published by al-l;Iakim in his 
Mustadrak^ as transmitted by Mujahid *” on the authority of 
Ibn Abbas, with a chain of transmitters stopping with the 
latter and not continued back to the J’rophet: Mujahtd saiti: 
’Abtlallah b. ’Abbas said to me: ’If 1 had not heard that you 
are like a member of the family of iMuhatt’imad, I would not 
tell this tradition.' He said: Mujahid replied: I shall keep 
it in confidence. I shall not tell it to anyone to whom you 
might object,' Thereupon, tbn ‘Abbas said; 'From among us, 
the ]>eople of the House, there will be four: As-Safra|i, al- 
Mundhir, al-Mansur, and the Mahdi.* He said: Mujahid 
asked him to explain those four to him, and Ibn Abbas re¬ 
plied: ‘As-Saffah often kills his supi>oriers and forgives his 
enemies. Al-.VIundhir,' 1 believe he said, will give away a 
great deal of money. He will not consider himself a great man 
and will hold on to (even) his smallest rights. Al-Mansur 
will be given half as much help against his enemies as the 
hlessenger of God w'as given, ^[uhammad s enemies were 
terrified by him for a space of two months and al-Mansur s n, isi 
enemies w'ill be terrified by him for a space of one month, 

The Mahdi will be the one who will fill the earth with justice, 
as it had been filled with injustice. The cattle will be safe 
from wild animals, and the earth will cast out the treasures of 
it.s interior.' He said, and 1 asked him what the treasures of 
the interior of the earth were, lie replied: ‘Something like 
gold and silver columns.’ " End of the quotation, 

Al-l.lakim said: "This is a sound tradition as regards the 
chain of transmitters. But neither (al-Bukhari nor Muslim) 
published it. It is transmitted by Isina’il b. Ibrahim b. 
Muhajir,”‘on the authority of his father, Isma'U is weak, and 
his father Ibraluin is considered weak by most scholars, even 
though Muslim published traditions of his." 

The following tradition by Thawban was published by 


- nr - ^ 

Mujahid b. Jabrp d. beiWiLirn 101 


and 104 Cf. Ibn IJajar. 


JahdhtK Xp ^ tr. 

^ Cr p. S8p above. 

^ For Ibn l;1ajar, 


TdhMh, 1, 279- for hi^ nthcr, jW ^ Ip 107 


r 
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I bn Majah. Thawbin said: ""Tbi? Messi?nger of God said: 

*l‘hrec will fight with each other at {the place where) your 
treasure (is). AH of them are the sons of a caliph. None of 
them will get it. Then, black flags will arise from the East. 
They will kill you in a slaughter such as there has never been 
before.' He then mentioned something that 1 do not re¬ 
member, He continued: 'When 3-00 see him, render the oath 
of allegiance to him, even if you must creep over the snow, 
For he is the representative of God, the Mahdi.’ *' End of the 
quotation. 

The persons named in (the chain of transmitters of this 
tradition) are persons w'hose names occur in the .yaWA,®” 
However, among them is that of Abu Qilabah al-jaiini.®** 
Adh-Dhahabf and others mentioned that Abu Qilabah re¬ 
ported traditions he had not himself beard from his authori¬ 
ties, The chain of transmitters also includes Sufyan ath- 
Thawri. He is known for reporting traditions he had not 
heard from his authorities. Each of the two merely said that 
he had a tradition on the authority' of such-and-such a person, 
without stating that he had heard it from him. Therefore, 
their traditions are not acceptable. The chain of transmitters 
further includes ‘Abd-ar-Haziaq b, Hammam,«® who is 
known for his pro-Shi'ah sentiments, .^t the end of his life he 
became blind and confused, Ibn 'Adi said: “He reported 
traditions on the virtues (of Muljammad and the early 
Muslims), W'itb regard to which no one agrees with him. 
Scholars considered him to have pro-^hi’ah sentiments," 
End of the quotation. 


The following tradition of'Abdallah b. al-Harith b. Jaz' 
az-Zubaydi was published by Ibn Majab through Ibn Lahrah, 
on the authority of Abu Zur'ah 'Amr b. Jabir al-Hadramt, 
on the authority of 'Abdallah b, al-Harith b. Jaz', who said: 
“The Messenger of God said: ’People will come forth from 


*** Bwlaqi "tlM* two 

l7«S-S6l. Ct Ibn tlajar, 

TahMth, \ . 88 + ff. cf. also adb-tlltababt, Milton. II, 36, 

SIO If Vt, 
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the East. They will pave the way for the Mahtii,' " that is, 
(for) his rule. 

At-Tabarani said: “Jbri Lahi’ah stands alone with this 
tradition." We mentioned earlier, in connection with the 
tradition of ’Ali, published by at-Tabarani in his Mtdium 
Mu'jam, that I bn Lahi'ah was weak and that his authority, 
'Amr b. Jabir, was even weaker than he.*® 

The foUowinp tradition w'as published by al-Bazzar in his 
Musuad and by at-X^har5nt in his Medium Mitjaui the 
recension (quoted here) is that of at-l abarani —on the 
authority of Abu Hurayrah, on the authority of the Prophet, 
who said: "In my nation, there w'ill be the \lahdi. If he lives 
(among you) only a short time, it will be seven, eight, or 
nine. My nation will experience a prosperity the like oi which 
it has never experienced before, 1 he heavens will rain upon 
them. The earth will not hoard any of its plants. There will 
be piles of money, K man will get up and say: 'O Mahdt, give 
me something,* and the Mahdi w'ill reply: Just take. *** 

At-Tabarim and al-Bazzar said: "Muhammad b* Mar- 
wan aU'IjlT stands alone with this tradition,’* Al-Bazzar 
added; "We do not know whether anyone followed 
this tradition." Abu Dawud, as well as Ibn Hibban, by the 
way he mentions him in the ‘Thitidt (on reliable transmitters), 
considered him reliable. Ya^jya b. Ma’In said regarding him: 
“He is all right," Once, he said: "There is nothing wrong 
with him." Still, opinions about him differ, Abu Zur’ah said: 
"In my opinion, he Ls not such (a good man)." ’Abdallah b. 
Ahmad b. Hanbal said: "1 saw Muhammad b. Manvan al- 
'UqavH tell traditions while I was present. [ did not write 
them down, I purposely omitted to do so. One of our col¬ 
leagues wrote down traditions on his authority, in a w'ay that 
suggested he considered him weak,** 

Cf, p, ilS, above. 

“Cf. p. 168, above, 

w Or fll-’tJqavlT. Cf, Ibn Bajar. rakdkih, IX, 435 f, 

^^ 1 e son of Ibn Banbal was ihc transmiticr of most of the opinions 
reported here in the name of hi* father. He was bom in siS tSSS/iS) and 
died in apo [aos], Cf. Ibn Tahdldh, V, i+i ff. 
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The following tradkion of Abu Hurayrah was published 
by Abfi \ a la al-Mawsili tn liis ^tttsnud. Abii liuravrali said: 

My friend Abu l-Qasim (the Prophet Muhammad) said: 
‘The Hour w ill not arise before there shall have come forth 
against them a man from tny family. He will beat them until 
they return to the truth/ He said. And I asked: ‘How long 
will he rule?' Me replied: ‘Five and two/ He said. And i 
asked; ‘What is meant by five and two?' He replied: 'I do not 
know.' “ End of the quotation. 

The chain of transmitters includes Bashir b. Nahik.*^ Abu 
Hatim said, regarding him: "He may not be used as evi¬ 
dence. Still, both (a!-Bukhari and Muslim) used him as 
evidence, and the scholars considered him reliable. They paid 
no attention to Abu Ijatim’s statement that he may not be 
u.sed as evidence. However, (the chain of transmitters also) 
includes Murajja b. Raja’ al-Yashkuil«“ Opinions differ 
concerning him. Abu Zur'ah said: "He is reliable.” Vahya h, 
Ma’in said: "He is weak,’' Abii Da wild said: "He is weak,” 
but once he said: ‘'He is all right.” Al-BukharT has one 
fragment of his in his Sahih.^” 

The following tradition of Qurrali b, lyas was publisiied 
by Abu Bakr al-Ba^zar in his Miunad, and by at-'rabaran! 
in his Large and Medium Qurrah said: "The 

Messenger of God said: 'The eanh will be filled with injus¬ 
tice and crime. When it is filled with injustice and crime, God 
will send a man from me whose name will be my name, and 
whose father’s name will be my father's name. He will fill it 
with justice and equity, as it had been filled with injustice and 
crime. Heav en will not withhold its rain, nor the earth its 


« Cf. iW., 1 , 470 . - 

Cf. m.. X, Bs f. 

^ Jidhm, as in all ibe MSS, Tlie word a mrt of a tradition that 

l. fl-is, 

“ tradilion i« not mpnlioncd under Quirah's name in ai.Tahar3nf* 
VlUp, Ahmei Itl, 
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Traditions concerning the Mahdi 

plants. He uill reniam among you se\'en, or eighty or nine' " 

— that Is, years. 

The chain of transmitters of that tradition includes 
Dawud b. al-iMuhabbar b. Qabdham,*®* on the authority of 
his father. Both Oauud and his father are very' weak. 

The"* following tradition of Umm Habibah was pub¬ 
lished by at-Tabar:int in his Medium Mu*jam* {L-mm 
E.labibah) said: "I heard the Messenger of God say: ‘People 
will come forth from the East. They w'ill come for a man who 
is at the House. They will eventually come into a desert land, 
and he will then disappear with them. Those who are left n, tes 
behind will join them. They w'ill suffer tlte same fate.’ *” 

1 said: *0 Messenger of God, how' about those wito w'ere 
sent against their will?’ He replied: ‘They will suffer the 
same fate as the people have sufttTed, Then, God will resur¬ 
rect each man according to the intention (that had guided 
him in his actions}.' " End of the quotation. 

The chain of transmitters of that tradition includes 
Salatnah b. al-Abrash,*” w'ho is weak. It also includes Mu¬ 
hammad b. fshaq.®” He transmits traditions he did not hear, 
and he says that he had them "on the authority of" someone. 

His traditions arc acceptable only where lie expressly states 
that he heard them. 

The following tradition of (’Abtlallali) b. 'Umar was 
(also) puldishcd by at-l'abaranl in his Medium Mujam. I bn 
'Umar said: "The Messenger of Cod was in the company 
of some (Mcccan) Emigi'ams and (Medinese) Helpers 
'Alt b. AbT Talib was on his left, and aU*Abbas on 
his right. Al-'Abbas got into a dispute with one of the Ansar, 
and the latter used insulting language to al-'Abbas. There- 

^Uc died in eos [aaij. Cf, al-Khatll* TtCrikk Baghdad, 

Vlllj Jbn yajar^ 7^dk^h^ Jit, 139 ft 

folLowing two paragmpbs arc omitlcd in Bulaq^ 

*** Cf. pr ttbove. 

lie tiled not long afler 130 Jafys/Tj. Cf. al-Bukhiri, Td'riik„ II 85; ILm 
Jjajar, Tahdm, IV, ifis t 

™ nlnr famous JiiMtyrian. Cf. i:7 (n. iO), above. For unfavorable opin¬ 
ions coiKcming liim as imi^tniiicrp cf. I bn M^jar, Tahdkib^ IX, 43. 
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upon, the Prophet took the hand of al-'Abbas and the hand of 
Ah and said: The spine of this one will jiroduce descendants 
until the whole earth shall he filled with injustice and crime, 
and the spine of that one will produce descendants until the 
whole earth shall be filled with equity and justice. When you 
see this (happen), then take care of the Tamimite youth. He 
will advance from the East. He ill be in charge of the flag of 
the Mahdi/ ’’ End of the (quotation. 

The chain of transmitters of this tradition includes 
‘Abdallah b, 'Umar al-'Umari*^® and ‘Abdallah b. Laht'ah. 
Both are iveak, 


'I'he following tradition of Jalhah b. ’Ubavdallah, on the 
authority of the Prophet, was published by auTabarani in 
the Medium Mi/Jatu, The Prophet said: ’'There will be a 
rebellion. \V hen one side rests, the other side will become 
restless, Finally, a herald will call from heaven: ‘Your Com¬ 
mander is such-and-such/ '* End of the quotation 

1 he chain of transmitters of that tradition includes al- 
MuthannS b. a.?-Sabbah,**» who is vc )7 weak, The tradition 
does not expressly mention the Mahdi, but (scholars) have 
included it in their chapters dealing with (the Mahdi) and in 
his biography, by assoc: i at ion. 

Ihese are all the traditions published by the religious 
authorities concerning the Mahdi and his appearance at the 
end of time. One has seen what they are like. Very few are 
above criticism. ^ 


1 hose who disapprove of the (Mahdi) matter frequently 
keep to the tradition of Muhammad b. Khalid al-JanadL”® on 
the authority of Aban b. Sali^ b. Abt ‘Ayylsh,*^^ on the 
a^ority of al-H asan al-Basri,»« on the _^thontv of Ana.s b. 

“ 11^ S ■" t-'f. Ibn muMb. vrsifi - 

He liiod ill t +9 [TUT]. Cf. jW., X. ss fT. 

Butaq; As one has seen, very few . . 

“ Cr Ibn Hajar. TaAdhib, IX, 143 ir. 

I. ''ff tiicd some tiinc after iio l73S-ea], Cf, ibid., 

Cf. Sta^:iSv>’rb;v?” 
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MaliVt, on the authority of the Prophet, who said: "I'here is 
no Mahdt except Jesus, the son of Mary.” 

Yahya b, Ma'in said, regarding Muhammad b. Khalid 
al-Janadi, that he was reliable. Al-Bayhaqi*^ said: "Mu¬ 
hammad b. Khalid stands alone with (this tradition)." Al- 
H:ikim said, regarding Muhammad b. Khalid, that he was a 
little-known personage. 

There are differences in the chain of transmitters of (this 
tradition). Sometimes it is transmitted as quoted. In this 
form, it is attributed to Muhammad b. Idris ash-Shafi'i. 
Sometimes the tradition is transmitted on the autltority of 
^Muhammad b. Khalid, on the authority of Aban, on the 
authority of al-Hasan, on the authority of the Propliet, thus 
skipping one link in the chain. .<M-Bayhaqi says; "Titus, (the 
tradition) is one transmitted by Muhammad b. Kfialid, who 
is little known, on the authority of Aban b. Abi 'Ayyash, who 
is not accepted, on the authority of al-l.lasan, on the authority 
of the Prophet, which makes it a tradition with an interrupted 
chain of transmitters. In general, the tradition is weak and 
disturbed.” 

It has also been said that the statement; '"fhere is no 
MahdT except Jesus,” means that nobody spoke in the cradle 
{mti/iJ) except jesus.^* This interpretation is intended to 
prevent use of (the tradition) as evidence (for Mahdlsm) or 
it,s combination with the (other) traditions (that speak about 
the MahdiJ.”’ It is refuted by the story of Jurayj and 


“» Abroad b. al-IJujayii, 3R-i-«i8 [SM^iOsel. Cf. I, SS+: SvflfL. 

l.eisf. 

cr, Qur'an S,4« («>): 5.110 (109). 

Even if the tradition is interpreted to refer to the Mahdi, it is not the 
historical Jesus wlio is incant, but the future one who is equated with the 
cx]H*ctcd Matidi. 

The legend of a ptous Jew whom a harlot was umble to seduee. 
persiLided a shepherd to make her pregnaiU, and the Jews accused Jur^yJ of 
fornication. He prayed, and the Infant spoke* saying that his father wa^ the 
shepherd. Cf. ibn Ijanbal, Musnad (Cairo, 11* 50i U ai- 

Taw\i!dip (Cairo* Jl, ST f.; al-Qushayrl, Riidftik (Cairn. 

p. 1^1: lb^l Kaihlr, Bidihak, II. 134. Cf also J. Horovitz. 
Spurfn gnfchischer im Orifni (Berlin, isoS), pp. 7(1 ff. 
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similar miracles (which show that Jesus was not the only 
infant to speak in the cradle). 


{Sttfi apinitms about the Mtshdi) 

T he ancient Sufis did not go into anything concerned w'ith 
{the Mahdi). All they discussed was their (mystic) activity 
aitd exertion and the resulting ecstatic experiences and 
states. It was the Imamiyah and the extremist Shi'ah who 
discussed the preferred status of 'All, the matter of Ins 
imarnate, the claim (made in his behalf) to have received the 
imamate through the last will (of the Prophet),*^* and the 
rejection of the two Skayhhs (Abu Bakr ajtd 'Umar), as we 
have mention^ in connection with the discussion of Shi'ah 
dogmatics.®'^ 1 hereafter, there originated among them the 

Much was written on 
(Shi ah) dogmatics. The Isma'Iliyah Shi'ah made its appear¬ 
ance, It asserted the divinity of the imam through incama- 
tion. Others asserted that the (dead) imams would return, 
either through metempsychosis or (in the very form they 
had had during their lifetime). Still others expected the 
coming of imams who would be cut off from them through 
death. Others, finally, expected that the family of Muham- 
msd would ri-tum to powor. They dcducod this from Iho 
arore-mcmioncd traditions conremiiig the Mahdi, and from 
other traditions. 

‘*“’1 ’r" '’fil. to*/) and 

mat ers beyond the veil of sense pereeption likewise came to 

be diKussed A great many SuHs earae to speak about in- 
eamatton and oneness.-. This gave them something in com- 
lon with the Imamiyah and the cxiremist Shi’ah who Ixi- 
leti^ m the divinity ot the imams and in the iiicarnaiion of 
the deny tn them. The SuH., also came to believe in a ’■pole" 

™ Cfa i:-kss abesve. 

Cf. i; 4 os al>ovc, 

1!|8S, 4 <} 3 , and +71, abme. 
t nat IS, panihclsm or mcmism. 
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(tjulb) and in '‘saints'* {abiW). This (belief) looked like aiv 
imitation of the opinions of the extremist ShT'ah concerning 
the imam and the *Alid "chiefs” 

The Sufis thus became saturated with Shi'ah theories. 

(Shi’ah) theories entered sSO deeply into their religious ideas 
that they based their practice of using a cloak { k/iirtjah) on the 
(alleged) fact that ’AIT clothed aUHasan ai-BasrT in such a 
cloak and caused him to agree solemnly that he would adhere 
to the mystic path. (The tradition thus inaugurated by ’Ali) 
was continued, according to the Sufis, through al-Junayd,*“ 
one of the SuH shaykhs. 

However, it is not known with certainty that '.MI did any 
such thing. The (mystic) path was not reserved to ’Alt, but n, t&i 
all the men around Muhammad wrere models of the (various) 
paths of religion. The fact that (the SuHs) restrict (preceiience 
in mysticism) to '.AIT smells strongly of pro-Sht’ah senti¬ 
ment. This and other afore-mentioned Sufi ideas show that 
the Sufis have adopted pro-Shi'ah sentiments and have be¬ 
come enmeshed in them. 

Therefore, the books of the extremist Isma’illyah 
(Shi'ah) and the books of the later Sufis arc full of ideas con¬ 
cerning the expected FatimUh They were passed on through 
dictation and teaching. .All (these speculations) are built 
upon brittle foundations. This applies to both parties. Some 
(Sufis and Shi'ah) occasionally base themselves in this con¬ 
nection on astrological discussions of astral conjunctions, 

(The result Is) a sort of predictions [mald/iim), as will be 
discussed in the following chapter. 

Most (prominent) among the later Sufis who discuss the 
Fatimidarc Ibnal-'Arabi al-Hatimi,*” in the'v^fl^i' Afug/irib; 

I bn QasT,*** in the Kitdb Khat* ; 'Abd-al-Haqq b. 


Cr. S:9S, below. 

“* Al-Jun^yd b, Muhammad, d. 258 [SJO/lt]. Cr, 1, 139; Sii/tpl., 

I,a5*f. 

’**The famous myMtc, whose mystical thinking dointnauid th^t af Itin 
Khaldun and his period. Mubamnud b. ’Ali, seoHJsit [ I ies-i2'iol. Cf. G.4 L, 
I, +n IT; 1 , 730 ft’. 

“ Cf. i:S22, above. 
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Sab'm: and one or(Ibn Sab'm’a) pupils, Ibn Abi Waiil 

in his commeniiiry on the Kitdb Kfiiil' nB-na'hyfi. \\'hen they 
speak about (the Fatitnid), they mostly speak in riddles and 
parables. Occasionally, they make a minimum of explicit 
Statements, or their commentators make explicit statements. 

According to Ibn AbJ WStil, the sum of their beliefs in 
connection with (the Fatimid) is that (in pre-Isbmic times) 
there had been error and blindness. Then, truth and right 
guidance made their appearance through prophecy. Frophecy 
was followed by the caliphate, and the caliphate, in turn, was 
followed by royal authority, Royal authority, then, reverted 
to tyranny, presumptuousness, and w-orthlessness. They saiil: 
And since it has been obser%'ed to be God’s procedure to 
have things return to their original state, prophecy and truth 
will by necessity be revived through sainthood {wMvah), 
Sainthood will be followed by the stage that properly comes 
after it (caliphate). (This,) in turn, will be followed by the 
time of the Antichrist (<%/), which will take the place of royal 
II, tGS authority and the rule of power. Tlien, unbelief will return to 
the old position it occupied before the coming of the prophecy 
(of Muhammad), 

This refers to the caliphate which came after the prophecy, 
and to the royal authority which followed the caliphate. These 
are three stages. Likewise, the sainthood of tlic I' atimit!, who 
will revive prophecy and righteousness, the stage (caliphate) 
that properly follows upon the Fatimid, and then the time of 
the Antichrist, which will follow after it and which is that 
state of worthlessness alluded to In the expression '’ap¬ 
pearance of the Antichrist” — these are three stages corre¬ 
sponding to the first three. Then, unbelief will return to the 
existence it had had before the prophecy (of Mu^ammatl). 

Now, the caliphate, they continued, belongs legally to the 
Quraysh, according to the general consensus which cannot 
be W'eakcnctl by the disapproval of people who have insuffi- 

"* *Abd-al.J;laqq b, Lbrahtin, eas or ea+ l iaaa/STl ro nes fieTll. Cf, 

G>4L, I, Suppl., I, 8-*+. 

t liitvc no information on liim bcyoivd tbn Kli^ldun's remarks. 
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dent knowledge.”* Therefore, the imamate belongs, of 
necessity, to a person who is even closer to the Prophet than 
the Quraysh. (This he may be) either externally, by being a 
descendant of’Abd-al-Muttalib, or inwardly, by belonging to 
Muhammad's ■‘family," according to the real meaning of 
“family," which means those at the time of whose presence 
the one who is their “family" is not absent.*** 

In his KUdh \'1nqd’ Maghrib, Ibn al-'Arabt al-Hatimi 
called (the Mahdt) “the Seal of the Saints." He is known 
under the name of "the silver brick," with reference to a 
tradition reported by al-Bukhari in the chapter on the Seal 
of the Prophets (in the book on Mamiqiy), which sayst 
“Muhammad said: ‘1 and the prophets before me are like a 
man who built a house and finished it save for one brick still 
to be placed. I am this brick,* ITtercfore, the (scholars) 
interpret “the Seal of the Prophets" **' as the brick needed 
for the completion of the building. It means the prophet who 
has obtained the perfect prophecy. Sainthood in its different 
degrees is compared (by the Sufis) to prophecy. The perf^t 
(saint) is considered to be the “seal” of the saints, that is, 


“•Cf. l: 3 £W fT., above. 

’“nils apparently tueans that when the Mahdt appears he wiU enjoy 
ilie spiritual presence of Muhatnmad. 

"'I'hc title of Ibn *Ar»bt's work is 'Mqf mug/in'h/t ihatra jt-dXiVxyr 
tt j-jAjms fft-nweAWk, "The Phoenix on the Slvalitig of the Saints and the Sun 
(Rising from) the West.*' The expression iAatm occurs apin in 

the iiurotlnction to the work- Otherwise, the worVi has little to do with this 
subject, and there seems Utile occasion to speak of the Faptnid in connMtion 
with it. Tlie subsequent nuoiation from Ibti 'ArabI is not found in it, cither; 
app.irently Ibn Khaldun quoted the work ihroush Ibn Abi Waiil. 

j ibc fbUowinp MSS of the in Istanbul: Reis el^kuitap 

4ita(dated 844 [ 14411 ): KSpruUi T+W (probably seventeenth century); Rajib 
Pa^a t+63, fols, isSa-isoft (eighteenth century copy of a MS written by 
Ibn 'Arabl's student, Sadr-ad-din al-qf>naw1, approved by Ibn 'Arab! him¬ 
self)' and Carullah iot»e. An incomplete work on the .Mahcir is ascribed to the 
same QiVnawl in the MS. A>ra Sofya 4819. fol#. t(!Bd-ieOa. Cf. ^-4^., I, 
4-19 f.; Suf>pL, I, 807 f. IFutther MSS of the are enumerat^ by R. 

*.Awwad in AfujaRuf a/-.tf<y«i*i*a/"’/ftnf^I“*«^ritM(DamaSCUs}, XXIX ( 1984), 
fi3«. 'Awwdd appears, however, to be wrong when he says that the work 
has been puhlishcd.l 

Cf. al-Bukhari. 11. 390. 

*** Cf. p. ei (n. 587), above. 
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the saint who is in the possession of the rank that is the final 
(‘'sealing") stage of sainthood, exactly as "the Seal of the 
II, m Prophets" was the prophet who was in possession of the 
rank that is the final ("scaling") stage of prophecy. In 
the tradition quoted, the Lawgiver (Muhammad) used the 
phrase, "the brick (that completes) the house," for that final 
stage. The two things correspond to each other. Thus, (they 
may be compared) to bricks (of different materials). In the 
case of prophecy, the brick is gold. In the case of sainthood, 
the brick is silver. Tlte difference in importance existing be¬ 
tween the two stages corresponds to the difference (in value) 
that exists between gold and silver. "Gold brick" is used as 
a name for the Prophet, and "silver brick" as a name for the 
expected Fatimid saint. The one is "the Seal of the Proph¬ 
ets," and the other "the Seal of the Saints." 

Ibn al“*Arabi said, as reported by !bn Abi Watilt This 
expected imam is a member of the family of Muhammad and 
a descendant of Fatimah. His appearance will take place when 
years have passed after the Hijrah. —He wrote down 
three letters. He meant their numerical value,*'^ kk being ROO, 
/ 80, and j 8. Tliis makes 683 years, or the end of the seventh 
Ithirteenth] century. When this time had passed and (the 
Mahdi) had not appeared, some of those who accepted the 
tradition were forced to assume that the number meant 
the date of the birth of (the Mahdi) — "appearance" meaning 
birth —and that he would come forth in 710 [1310]. He would 
be the imam who would come forth from the region of 
the Maghrib. He said: If, as Ibn al-’Arabi thinks, his birth 
is in the year 683 [1384/85], he must be tw'enty-si.x years 
old at the lime of his appearance. He said: They (also) 
thought that the Antichrist would come forth in the year 743 
[ 1342 / 43 ] *** of the Muhammadan day. In their opinion, the 
It, iiss Muhammadan day begins with the day of the death of the 
Prophet ami lasts to the completion of the year lOOO. 

^ Cf. n, ibovc. 

^ cr. p. a: 175 (n. ^ 09 ), bdov. 

*•* Or ten ^I'cjirs laicrj if couiiti^d from ihc <icatb of the Prophet. 
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In his comineniary on the Kitdb Kiml' an-na'layn, Ibn 
Abi Watil said: The expected saint who will take charge of 
God’s command, who is referred to under the names of Mu¬ 
hammad al-Mahdi and Seal of the Saints: He is no prophet. 
He is a saint, sent by his spirit and his friend, Muhammad 
said: “The scholar is among his people what the prophet is 
in his nation." He also said: "The scholars of my nation are 
like the prophets of the childrei: of Israel." The glad tidings 
of his (coming) will never cease {to be heard) from the be¬ 
ginning of the Muhammadan day to shortly before the year 
500 liioe/7l, which is the middle of (that) day. Ihey will 
become stronger and more numerous as the result of the 
skaytihii' jubilant announcements of the approach of (the 
Mahdi's) coming and the coming of his period, from the end 
of (the year SOO) onward, 

Al-Kindi,*“ he continued, mentioned that that saint will 
be the person who will sav the noon prayer with the people. 
He will renew Islam and cause justice to triumph. He will 
conquer the Spanish peninsula and reach Rome and conquer 
it He will travel to the East and conquer it. He will conquer 
Constantinople, and rule over the whole earth will be his 
The MusUms will become strong, Islam will be exalted, and 
the pristine religion {dm will come forth. From 

noon prayer to afternoon prayer, will be (one) jirayer time, 
Muhammad said: "(The time) between the two is a (prayer) 

time."**^ , , , 

Al-Kind! also said: “The .sum total of the numerical value 

of the Arabic letters that have no diacritical points-he 
means, the letters at the beginning of certain sSraks of the 


*«Cf. 1 ‘ ive {n. aai), For the quomions flroiii al-Kindt that fol- 

lo^v cf hiVfl/rrf)aA/r mulk cd. m Msrgtntandi,^ For- 

(FcMSchrifl H. I,. Fleischer) sirks 

Ka ee) (New Haven, lais). pp. i L lj' 

Al-Kindl's Riidhh is also lirieRv queued by I'seudo-Majnii, ^ 

R!„er (i.el,«lg> Berlin, 1!>3S), pp. t 7 Sf.,a work with wh^eh Ihn hhatdan 

«"'Sis"™fers*to ihedisappearan^ of time inten als in the Messianic age. 
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Qur'an”®*-is 743 AtuichrUtian (years)* Then, Jesus wU 
descend at the time of the afternoon prayer. The world will 
be prosperous. The sheep will go with the wolf. After the 
(non-Arabs) have become Muslims with Jesus, the non-Arab 
kingdom will last 160 years in all-that is, (the sum of the 
It, JS9 letters) q-y-n. Forty of these leo years will be the rule of 
justice," 

Ibn Abi VVatil .said: Muhammad's statement, "There is 
no Mahdi except Jesus/’ means that there is no one who is 
guided {makdi) as well as Jesus. It lias also been said (to 
mean that) nobody spoke in the cradle except Jesus. This 
(interpretation, however,) is refuted by the story of Jura^j 
and other (stories).’** 

It has been mentioned in (the sound tradition of) the 
Sahik that Muhammad said: "This (Muslim) state will not 
cease to be until the Hour arises/' or: , . until ihe (Mu,s- 

lims) have been ruled by twelve caliphs" —that is, from the 
Quraysh.”* The facts suggest that some of them were at the 
beginning of Islam, and that some of them will be at its 
end, Muhammad said: " 1 he caliphate after me will last for 
thirty,”' or thirty-one, or thirty-six (years)/* It ends with 
the caliphate of al-Hasan and the beginning of the caliphate 
of Mu'awiyah. The beginning of the rule of Mu’awiyah is a 
caliphate only according to the original meaning of the word. 
He is the sixth of the caliphs. The seventh caliph is 'Umar b. 
Abd-al- Aziz. Fhe remaining five (of the twelve caliphs 
mentioned in the tradition) are five of 'All’s descendants, 
members of Muhammad's family. 

This is supported by (Muhammad's) statement, "You 
are the possessor of its tw‘o periods (^{ir;i)*’—meaning (the 
two periods of) the nation (the beginning and the end). That 
is, you ( Ali) are the caliph at its beginning, and your de¬ 
scendants w'ill be caliphs at its end. The tradition is often used 

Cf. pp. «os fr,, and stsg, betow. 
pp. I8S f.i abov'e. 

cii'i AtiRiad ^ tjanbal, Musnad, V, 89, aiid related traditions in Muslim, 
II. lS4f,*, Conardmee, 1, SOct, II, 7 ff,; 1 |, 704 ,, H | {p. 

Cf, Concordant, ll, 70i. Cf, alw below, p. esS. 
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as evidence by those who believe in "the return" (of condi¬ 
tions) The first (to return) is the person to whom they 
refer in connection with "the rising of the sun from the 
w est/' ”* 

Muhammad said: "When the emperor of the Persians 
has perished, there will be no Persian emperor after him, and 
when the Byzantine emperor has perished, there will be no 
Byzantine emperor after hint. By God, I assure you, the 
treasures of both of them will be spent In God's behalf/’ — 
'Umar b. al-Khattab spent the treasure of the Persian em¬ 
peror in behalf of God. "He who will destroy the Byzantine 
emperor and will spend his treasures in God's behalf will be 
the espccteU (Mahdi) when he conquers Constantinople. 
The ruler of Constantinople will be an excellent one, and 
the army (that will conquer Constantinople) will be an ex¬ 
cellent one."®” This was said by Muhammad. "And the 
duration of his rule will be a few' (years)/' A "few" means 
betw een three and nine, or up to ten. Forty is also mentioned. 
In some recensions, it is seventy, "forty” refers to the 
length of the period of (the Mahdi) and of the period of the 
four remaining caliphs of his family who will be in charge of 
his afiinrs after him-all of them be blessed. 

He continued: The astrologers mentioned that the dura¬ 
tion of his rule and that of the members of ids family after 
him will be 159 years. The form of government will thus Ije a 
caliphate and a rule of justice for forty or seventy years. Then 
conditions will change, and (the fonn of government) will 
be royal authority. End of the quotation from Ibn Abt WatU. 

In another passage, he said: '"I he final descent of Jesus 
will be at the time of the afternoon prayer, when three- 
fourths of the Muhammadan day have passed." 


^ deacribed abovc^ p, S s ft* 

« I.C., the Mahdi. 

For iht? tradiisorws concerning the Musiini oon^uest of Constant inoplep 
cf. M. Gatiani^ "Lts ExpiJdidons dcs Arabes centre Conaianimoplc dans 
rhiiioirc et dans la l^gende/' Jtiumal asmttquif CCV[I1 ( lOS W.; andp, 
fiKSst recently, L* Masslgtion, ^ Textes relatifs 1 la prise de ConsTamirwple/* 
VI l \95n), 10-17. CX also aljove, 
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Me said; "Ya'qub b. Ishaq a 1-Kindi stated in the KitSh 
ai-Jafr in 'ivhich he mentioned the conjunctions; When 
the conjunction reaches Aries at the beginning of d-h 
that is, in the year 698 [1398/99] of the Hijrah —the Mes¬ 
siah will descend. He will rule the earth as it pleases God." 

He continued: "h has been stated Irt the tradition that 
Jesus will descend at the white minaret east of Damascus. 
He will descend between two yellowish colored ones, that 
is, two light safiVon-yeUow colored gannenis.*” He w'ill 
place his hands upon the wings of two angcis. His hair is as 
long as though he had just been released from a dungeon. 
When he lowers his head, it rains, and when he lifts it up, 
jew-els resembling pearls pour down front him. He has many 
moles on his face. Another tradition has: 'Square built 
II, j7/ and reddish white.’ Still another has: 'He will marr)’ in 
the gAarfr' —(the word) gharh meaning "bucket as used by 
Bedouins/ Thus, the meaning is that he will take a woman 
from among (the Bedouiits) as his wife. She tv ill bear his 
children." 

(The tradition also) mentions that (Jesus) tvill die after 
forty years. It is (also) said that Jesus will die in Medina 
and be buried at the side of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. And it is 
said that Abu Bakr and ‘Umar will rise from the dead be¬ 
tween two prophets (Muhammad and Jesus), 

I bn .^bi \\ atil continued: '“rhe Shi'ah say that he is the 
Messiah, the chief Messiah from the family of Muljammad. 
Some of the (Shi'ah) referred to him the tradition: ‘There is 

»" Cf. p. IP I, above, and pp. aid f., below. For wfr, cf, D, B. M action,ild 
in ET, ^.P, "Djafr" 

** In the "wcsiem" Hutneration, is so int( ^ 8. Kh, fioo, must be su|^* 
plied. 

^ In 111, JiflSp in conrwxriun with the Monj^olof f*a|^bdid| 
ibn Khaldim rcmjirks that Al-Kindi accurately predtutcd the ciwl tsf Ara.b 
power in the seventh dcrade uf the sl euth centui7. (' Tlie Gfio's^^ may be a 
correction of ttje editor for but sec below^ p« sie^ wher^r tlie 

middle of the acvent}i century h mcntiqited.) 

^ l^ or the presumed motinln^ of the words in this tradition, cf. Majd- 
ad-dm Ibn al-Arhifp (Cafro^ i3ea/iflK>K), IV, aea. 

'i* Gharb usually means "'u-est/' Inti Is here interpreted aecordinc to 
anoihcr tm^aning, *iarge bucket.” 
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no Mahdt except Jesus.* That is: There wiU be no Mahdj 
except the Mahdi whose relationship to the Muhammadan 
religious law is like the relationship of Jesus to the Mosaic 
religious law, in that he foUoivs it and does not abropte it 
There are manv similar such statements. The time, t e 
man, and the place are clearly indicated in them. But the 
(predicted) time ps.ses, and there is no slightest trace o 
(die prediction coming true). ITien. some new suggestion is 
adopted which, as one can see. is based upon linguistic 
equivocations, imaginary ideas, and astrological judgments. 
The life of every one of those people is spent on such things. 
Most of our contemporary Sufis refer to the (expected) 
appearance of a man who will renew the Muslim law and the 
ordinances of the truth. They assume that his appearance 
will take place at some time near our own period. Some ot 
them sav that he will be one of the descendants of 1-atimah. 
Others speak about him (only) In general terms. We have 
heard that from a number of them. The greatest of these 
Sufis Is Abu Ya'qub al-BadUi, the chief .saint of the Maghrib. 
He lived at the beginning of the eighth ^fourteenth] century. 
His grandson, our colleague, Abu Zakartya* \ ahya, told ine 
that on the authority of his father Abu Muhammad Alxlal- 
lah, on the authority of his father, the mentioned samt Abu 

Ya'qub.**** . 

This is all we have read or heard about (such) discussions 

by those Sufis and all the information hadith scholars relate 
conceding the Mahdi. As much as it has been in our power, 
we have presented the material exhaustively, The truth one 
must know is that no religious or political propaganda can 
be successful, unless power and group feeling e.xist to sup¬ 
port the religious and political aspirations and to defend them 
against those who reject them, until God's will with regard 
to them materialises. We have established this before, with 
natural arguments which we p resented to the reader. 

- pp, 371 f.i w‘. J. Fisdwl, !b>i and Tamfrhne 

{BcrVicley St Los Angeles, isss), p. ae. 

* Cf. iiSOJ r, 320, and ssa ff., above. 
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The group feeling of the Fatimida and the Talibids, in¬ 
deed, that of all the Quraysh, has cveiywhere disappeared, 
There are other nations, whose group feeling has gained the 
upper hand over that of the Quraysh. The only exception is a 
remnant of the Tahbids —Hasanids, Husaynids, and Ja'- 
farites“‘-m the Hijaz, in Mecca, al-Vanbu% and Medina. 
They are spread over these regions and dominate them. 
They arc Bedouin groups. They are settled and rule in dif¬ 
ferent places and hold divergent opinions. They number sev¬ 
eral thousands. If it is correct that a Mahdt is to appear, 
there is only one way for his propaganda to make its ap¬ 
pearance. He must be one of them, and God must unite them 
in the intention to follow him, until he gathers enough 
strength and group feeling to gain success for his cause and 
to move the people to support him. Any other way-such as 
a l atimid who wouki make propaganda for (the cause of the 
Mahdi) among people anyw here at all. without the support 
o group feeling and power, by merely relying on his rela¬ 
tionship to the family of Muhammad-will not be feasible or 

successful, for the sound reasons that we have mentioned 

previously. 

I he common people, the stupid mass, who make claims 
with re.spect to the Mahdi and who are not guided in this 
connection by any intelligence or helped by any knowledge, 
assume that the Mahdi may appear in a variety of circum¬ 
stances and places. They follow blindly the well-known ( tra¬ 
ditions) about the appearance of a Fatlmid. They do not 
understand the real meaning of the matter, as wc have ex- 
p ame^ it, T ey mostly asniume that the appearance will take 
place in some remote province and at the limits of civiliza¬ 
tion, such as the Zab in Ifriqiyah or as-Siis in the Maghrib. 
There are many people of weak intelligence who journey to 

ibTrT - rfHt Massah - near as-Sfis. They assLe 
that they (will be able) to meet him there, thinking that he 


' Cf ® brother Ja’fiir b. Abi Talib. 
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Will appear at that monastciy and that the oath of allegiance 
will be rendered to him there- Also, that monastery is close 
to the Veiled Gudalah, and they believe that (the Mahdt) 
will be one of them, or that they w ill be in charge of his 
propaganda. This is a conjecture that has no basis except the 
fact that these nations are strange ones and too remote (for 
others) to have a definite knowledge of their numbers and 
their w'eakness or strength. Also, the regions where they live 
are out of the reach of the (ruling) dynasties and outside of 
their authority. Therefore, (people) firmly imagine that the 
MahdT will appear there, since these regions are not under 
the control of (ruling) dynasties and out of the reach of law 
and force. They have nothing else to go on except that. Many 
weak-minded people, therefore, go to that place (Ribat 
Massah), in order to support a deceptive cause that the 
human soul in (its) delusion and stupidity leads them to be¬ 
lieve capable of succeeding. Many of them have been killed. 

Our shaykfu Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Abilt, told me that 
at the beginning of the eighth (fourteenth] century, during 
the reign of Sultan Yusuf b. Ya'qub,*®* a man svho practiced 
Sufism came forth in the Ribat Massah. He was known as 
at-Tuwayziri, a gentilic formation from Tozeur (Tuzar), in u, 
the diminutive form. He claimed to be the expected Katimid. 
Many of the Zanagah and Guzulah inhabitants of as-Sus 
follow'ed him. His pow'er grew and was about to flourish. 

The Masmudah chiefs feared that he might become dangerous 
to their rule. Therefore, as-Saksiwi hired someone w ho killed 
him in his home, at night, and his power dissolved.*®® 

Likewise, in the last decade of the seventh [thirteenth] 
century, a man who had the name al-'.^bbas appeared among 
the Ghumarah. He claimed to be the Fatimid. He gained 
followers among the great mass of the Ghumarah. He entered 
Hadis by force and burned do\%'n the business section of the 
city. Then, he traveled to the place al-Mazammah. There, he 

The Merinid 11288^1507]. 

I.P., Vf. I.IS8 (n. 118), above. 

“ Cf. 1:580 above. 
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was killed hy deceit, and thus failed (to achieve his pur¬ 
pose).®®^ 

There are many things of the sort. Our afore-mentiored 
shaylrh told me a strange story of this type. On his pilgrimage 
(to Mecca), upon leaving the Monastery of the Worshippers 
(Ribat al-'Ubbad),®*® which is the burial place of Shaykh 
Abu Madyan on the mountain overiooking I'lemcen, he met 
a man from Kerbela who belonged to the family of Muham¬ 
mad. He had many followers and was held in high esteem, 
lie also had many pupils and servants, (The sfiityM) said: 

1 eople from his native town paid for his expenses in most 
countries. He said (further): We became good friends on the 
road, and it became clear to me what the matter was with 
(that man and his people). They had come from their home 
at Kerbela on behalf of the (Fatimid) business and in order 
to make propaganda for the Fatimid in the Maghrib. But 
when (the man) observed the Merinid dynasty, whose ruler 
Yusuf b, Ya'qub was at that time laying siege to Tlemcen *** 
he said to the men around him: '*Go back, for we have fallen 
victim to an error. This is not our time.” This statement, 
coming from that man, shows that he realized that power can 
materialize only with the help of a group feeling equaling 
that of the people in power at the time. When he realized 
that he was a stranger without power in (the Maghrib), 
and that none of the inhabitants of the Maghrib at the time 
was able to resist the group feeling of the Merinids. he gave 
up admitted his error, and did not pursue his ambitions. It 
.still remained for him (to realize) that the group feeling of the 
Katimids and all the Quraysh had disappeared, especially in 
the Maghrib, However, liis bias in favor of his cause did'not 


Cf. nser, above. 
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ITI f. H r ^ fcllowing years. Cf. VW, Vl|, si f; dc Sl^ne ftr.}, 
t'f I ^ >0 ilus story again in (ht ^utobiaemfiv on 3+ f 
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permit him to realize this. "God knows, and you do not 
know." 

[n recent times there has been a movement among the 
Arab population of the Maghrib to make propaganda for the 
Truth and for living by the Sunnah, but which does not make 
propaganda for the Fatlmid or anybody else. At times, a few 
individuals have aimed at re-establishing the Sunnah and 
changing reprehensible ways. Such Individuals occupy them¬ 
selves with this (purpose) and gain many followers. They 
are mostly concerned with the improvement of the safety of 
the roads, since most of the corruption of the Bedouins has 
something to do ’with that, on account of the way Bedouins 
make their livelihood, as we have mentioned before.* *" These 
individuals consider it their task to change reprehensible 
ways (among the Bedouins) through improving the safety of 
the roads as much as possible. However, the religious color¬ 
ing cannot be firmly established in the Arabs. For them, 
repentance and return to the religion merely mean refraining 
from raids and robberies. That is the only thing they untler- 
.stand by repentance and becoming religious. (Raids and rob¬ 
beries) M'cre the sins they committed before they repented, 
and these were the things of which they repented. Therefore, 
those who follow the (new' religious) propaganda and live, 
as they think, by the Sunnah, are not deeply immer.scd In the 
different ways of seeking and following (religious models). 

Their religion is merely abstinence from robbery and in¬ 
justice and from making the roads unsafe. Beyond that, they u, its 
continue most eagerly to search for worldly goods an<l for 
ways of making a living. There is a great diff’crcnce lietween 
looking for religious ethics and searching for worldly 
(goods). It is impossible that the two things could go to¬ 
gether. No religious coloring can establish a hold over such 
people, and they cannot completely keep away from worth- 
les.sness, (Reformers) cannot ever become numerous. The 
chief differs from his followers in that religion and saintliness 

■" Qur'an 2 .aiE(aiS), esa {2*2); s.ee (59); a+.is(is}. 

* Cf. 1-302 tr., above. 
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are firmly established in him. If he perishes, their rule dis¬ 
solves, and their group feeling disappears. 

This happened in the seventh [thirteenth] century in 
Ifriqiyah to a man of the Banu Ka'b of the Sulaym, by name 
Qasim b. Mara ™ b. ,'\hmad. Later on, it happened to an¬ 
other man, of the Riyah Bedouins, who belonged to one of 
the subtribes of the Kiyah, known as the Muslim. His name 
was Sa adah. He was more religious and devoted than the 
former (Qasim). In spite of that, his followers were not suc¬ 
cessful, for the reasons mentionetl. We shall mention {these 
events) in their proper places in connection with the discus¬ 
sion of the Sul ay m and Rtyah.*** 

After that, there appeared (other) people to make such 
(religious) propaganda. They adopted similarly deceptive 
ideas. They followed the Sunnah in name only, but did not 
live by it, except for a very few. Neither they nor any of 
their successors had any success. 

This is how God proceeds with His servants. 


C 52 ] Forecasting the future of dynasties and nations, 
including a discussion of predictions (malahim) 
and an exposition of the subject called "divi~ 
naiiQu'' (jafr}* 


It should be known that one of the qualities of the human 
soul is the desire to learn the outcome of affairs that concern 
(human beings) and to know what is going to happen to 
them, whether it will be life or death, good or evil. (This 
desire is) especially great with regard to events of general 
importance, and one wants to know, for Instance, how long 
the world or certain dynasties are going to last. Curiosity 
m this respect is human nature and innate in human beings. 
1 herefore, many people are found who desire to learn about 
these things m their sleep (through dreams). Stories of 


* The vocali'ifiailon in C may bn MirL 
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soothbeing approached by rulers and commoners 
alike, with the request for predictions, are well known. 

In the towns, we find a group of people who strive to 
make a living out of (predicting the future), because they 
know that the people are most eager to know it. Therefore, 
they set themselves up in the streets and in shops and offer 
themselves to (the people) who (wish to) consult them about 
(such things). All day long, the women and children of the 
town and, indeed, many weak-minded men as well, come 
and ask them to foretell the future for them, how it will 
affect their business, their rank, their friendships, their 
enmities, and similar things. There are those who make 
their predictions from sand writing (geomancy).®®^ They 
arc called “astrologers" {^munajjtin). Others make their 
predictions by casting pebbles and grains (of wheat). These 
are called “calculators” (Aasii).”* Still others make their 
predictions by looking iitto mirrors and into water. They 
are called “drawers of circles” {^darib al-jnandal'^*^^ These 
are reprehensible things, which are very common in cities. 

(They are reprehensible) because their reprehensible char¬ 
acter Is established by the religious law, and because super¬ 
natural knowledge is veiled (and hidden) from human be¬ 
ings, except for those to whom God Himself has revealed 
(certain supernatural knowledge) in (their) sleep or through 
sainthood. 

Rulers and amirs who want to know the duration of their 
own dynasties show the greatest eoncem for these things and 
the greatest curiosity in this respect, 'rherefore, the interest 
of .scholars has been directed to the subject of (predicting the 
duration of dynasties). Every nation has had its soothsayers, 
its astrologers, and its saints, who have spoken about things 
of this kind. (They have spoken) about a particular royal au¬ 
thority they w-ere expecting, or a dynasty they felt was com- it, irs 


**» Cf. i:«26 ir., aboe. 

^ Cf. E. L^v(-PrOv<*nipil, Traill d'lbn 'Abduii,” Journal a^iatique, 
CCXXIV (id34), 9t7, «4l, eos, 

"♦cf J:9isf., abov«, 
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ing. (They have aUo spoken) of wars and battles with (other) 
nations that were going to occur, about how long the ruling 
dynasty would last, how many rulers it would have, and they 
have also attempted (to give) the names. Things like this are 
called "forecasting" {hatiatMn). 

The Arabs had soothsayers and diviners to whom they 
had recourse in this respect. They forecast the royal authority 
and dynasty the Arabs were going to have. Shiqq and Saiilt 
thus Interpreted the dream of the Yemenite ruler RahVah b. 
Nasr. ('I’heir Interpretation) infortned the Yemenites that 
the Abyssinia ns would take possession of their country, which 
would later on revert to them. Kext, Islam and the Arab 
dynasty would make their appearance. Satih likewise in¬ 
terpreted a tlream of the Mobedhan. The Persian emperor 
(Khosraw) had sent information about (that dream) to Satih 
through Abd-al-Masih. (Satih) told him about the future 
appearance of the Arab dynasty.”® 

T here vs ere also soothsayers among the Berber race. The 
most famous of them was Musa b. Salih of the Banfi Yafran 
(Ifren), or of the Ghumart,*” ile made forecasts in poems in 
the native (Berber) idiom. (I hese poems) contain many fore¬ 
casts. Most of them are concerned with the royal authority 
and rule over the Maghrib which the Zanatah were going 
to obtain. They have had wide circulation among the Berbers. 
(The Berbers) have soinetimes thought that Mils A was a 
saint. At other times, (they seem to think) that he wa.s a 
soothsayer. In tfieir self-deception, a few assert occasionally 
that he was a prophet, because they think that he lived long 
before the Hijrah. And God knows better, In this respect, 
(each) group used to base itself upon the information of 
prophets, when, as happened among the Israelites, any 
existeti in its own time, Successive prophets (among the 
Israelites) told them similar things W'hen bothered With 
questions. 


“cr, 1:81 &. Above. 

dauWinL^ (tr.). t, SOS; 111, ana, c indicatea 

□□LibUni' of the m m Ohurfiiirt. 
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During the Muslim dynasty many such things occurred, 
(Some predictions) had reference to how long the world in 
general would last. Others had reference to a particular 
dynasty and its particular life. 

At the beginning of Islam, (predictions) were based upon 
statements reported on the authority of the men around Mu^ 
hammad and, especially, on that of Jewish converts to Islam 
such as Ka'b al-ahbar,^®® Wahb b, Munabbih,^®®- and other 
such persons. Often, part of the relevant information was 
obtained from the e>:plicit wording of the transmitted (state¬ 
ments) and permissible interpretations. Ja'far as-Sadiq and 
other members of the family of Muhammad also made many 
such predictions. They based themselves, it would seem, 
upon removal (of the veil, ktii/if), which they enjoyed on ac¬ 
count of (their) sainthood. Things of this sort are not un¬ 
known in (the experience of) other saints from among their 
people and descendants. Muhammad said: "Among you 
there are men who are spoken to.’* They are the ones who 
are most deserving of their noble ranks and their gifts of 
divine grace. 

After the early years of Islam, people applied themselves 
to the sciences and the (various) technical terminologies. Ihe 
books of the (Greek) philosophers were translated into 
Arabic. I'he main basis for predictions now were asti ological 
discussions. Matters concerning royal authority and dynas¬ 
ties and all otiier matters of general importance were con¬ 
sidered as depending on tlie conjunctions of the stars. Na¬ 
tivities and interrogations and all other private matters were 
considered to depend on people's ‘'ascendants'' —that is, on 
the constellations of the firmament at the lime when (these 
matters) were brought up. 

^Ve shall now mention what the traditionists have to say 
on this subject. Later on, we shall return to the astrological 
discussions. 

Cf. Itee, above. 

'** Cf. J. Horoviii iti El, f,v, 

Cf. liSSS (n. SS'i), above. 
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With regard to how long Islam ami the world in genera! 
will last, traditionists have at their disposal the material con¬ 
tained in the work of as-Siihayli.*"®* As-Suhajli derived it 
from at-Tabari, It leads to the conclusion that the world will 
last five hundred years after the coming of Islam. Since it has 
become obv'ious that this is not true, the theory has been 
demolished. 

Au'Jabari based himself in this respect on a statement 
reported on the authority of I bn 'x\.bbas, which says that 
this world constitutes a single week of the weeks of the other 
world.‘“« He did not bring any proof for it. The statement 
may possibly mean that this w’orld is to be measured in days 
corresponding to the days of the creation of heaven and earth. 
They were seven, and each of them is a thousand years, ac¬ 
cording to the verse of the Qur'an: ’’A day with your Lord 
is a thousand years as you count days," He said: Now, it is 
cstabli.shed in (the sound tradition of) the Sa/ifh that 
Muhammad said: "Your term, as compared to the term of 
those who were before you, (will cMtcnd) from the afternoon 
prayer to sunset," ™ He also said: "I and the Hour were 
sent like these two," and he pointed with the index finger 
and the middle finger. Now, the time bettveen the afternoon 
prayer and sunset, when the shadow of every object becomes 
twice as long as (the object itseir). is approximately one-half 
of one-seventh (of the day). And the middle finger is longer 
t an the index finger by about the same amount (one- 
fourteenth). Consequently, the length of the duration (of the 
world after the coming of Islam) would \ye one-half of one- 
seventh of the whole week (of 7,000 years). This would be 
hve hundred years. This figure is supported by the statement 
of Muhammad, "God is indeed not unable to make this 


rf 'h f- 

Cf. at-Tabirf, ^Hiraies, J, s, 

'"** Qur’an Hai ( w), 

'**< Bujsq: "in the two 

'""Cf, at-Tabarf, 1, S; al-BuI<biri. Xam. II, sts* 111 -m)J- 

Cnutonlmcf, 1, ea6, II. S4 f. ■ • ^ oi, tui. 

ai-Tabiri, I, lo IT.; Concordance, I. 19441 , l|. go ff. 
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mtion last longer than half a day.’* This shows that the 
duration of the world before Islam w'as 5,500 years. On the 
authority of Wahb b. Munabbih, it is stated that it was 5,600 
years that is, the period that had passed (before the 
coming of Islam). On the authority of Ka*b and Wahb,'”’ it 
is stated that the entire duration of the world is 6,000 years. 
AS“SuhayIi said: “There is nothing in the two traditions to 
support iiis (at-'{'ahart's) interpretation (concerning the five- 
hundred-year duration of Islam) , and what has actually hap¬ 
pened has turned out to be different. The statement of 
Muhammad, 'God is indeed not unable to have this nation 
last longer than half a day,^ does not imply that a longer 
period than half a day is excluded. And his statement, '1 and 
the Hour were sent like these two,' refers to the closeness 
(of the Hour) and to the fact that there will be no other 
prophet and no other religious law (in the short time) be¬ 
tween (Muhammad) and the Hour." 

As-^uhayli then turned to another source for determining 
the duration of Islam, in the hope that he might find the 
correct answer, lie took the letters at the beginning of the 
furijAs,'”* disregarded repetitions, and thus found that there 
were fourteen letters, which can be arranged to form the 
sentence 7 ot yst' ns hq ArA.’*'® He added up the numerical 
value of these letters, which comes to 903,’”* to be added to 
the time which had already passed of the last millennium be¬ 
fore the coming of (Muhammad). (The total) then, was the 
length of the duration of Islam. As-Suhayli said: "It is not 
unlikely that this is the information those letters were in¬ 
tended to convey.” 

I say: The fact that it is "not unlikely" does not imply 

*"Cf. I, 141.: CeHtontance, 1, SSfl. 11. 25 f. 

Ai-Talwri, Anitahs, 1, 8, has e.soO. The preceding figure is probably 
to be read as 6,Soo and th* following tf.OOO as 7,000. 

"And Wahb" is noi found in Kulact. 

•"'* For the IfuruJ al-muqaUii'ah, cf. 3:59, below. 

““ Vocal ired in the MSS as»4-fa« w/fr naffa kdifqin iariha. 

Tins figure appears in as-Suhayli and ihc MSS. It represents the 
nuraerical value of the leUcrs according to the western system. The eastern 
system would give 693. Cf. p. ei5, below. 
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that it is evident, or that it must be understood this way. 
As-Suhayli was influenced by the story of the two sons of 
Akhpb, one of the Jewish rabbis (who tiad contact with 
Muhammad), which occurs in Ibn Ishati's These 

were Abu Yasir and his brother Huyayy. They had heard 
about the tetters 7m, \vlucli belong to tlie letters at the be¬ 
ginning of the srfraAs, and interpreted them as indicating, by 
their numerical value, the length of tlie duration (of Islam). 
Their numerical value was seventy-one. They considereti 
that (too) short a period, and ijuyayy went to the Prophet 
and asked him whether there were other such (letters). 
Muhammad mentioned 'Ims. (fluyayy) asked for more, and 
Muhammad mentioned 'Ir, Again, (l^Iuyayy) asked for more, 
and Muhammad mentioned ’hnr. (The numerical value of 
7mr) was 9.1 \. (>;luyayy) considered that (too) long a period 
and said: "We are in confusion concerning your future, O 
Muhammad. We do not know whether you have been given 
little or much (time)." Whereupon they (the Jews) left him. 
Abu Yasir said to them; "How do you know? Perhaps be 
was given the total ot the numerical value of all the letters, 
namely, 704 years.” Said Jbn Ishaq: "In consequence, 
the following verse of the Qur'an w-as revealed: *[t contains 
clearly understood verses that are the mother of the book 
(and other ambiguous ones . . . 

This story does not prove that the duration of hlam can 
be estimated at that figure. 'I’he assumption that the letters 
refer to such figures (giving the duration of Islam) is neither 
natural nor rational, Jt is merely the result of the conven¬ 
tional and tecfinical procedure which is called hMb al-jummai 
(counting the numerical value of letters). It is, indeed, an 
old and well-known pr oced ure, but the fact of the antiquity 


iPWff Ibn Misham, HWah, ed, VVQatcnfcld (Gotti ncen, isSS-601, pp. 
317 f.: and abcu’c, p. lai (n. JMJti). Ibn Khatdijn reads th* title of (bn Iship’s 
work as as^Styar, as also above, ]i40i (n. S'tfi), 

Tlie sunt or the four comhitiations of ktiers is 73+ by the eastern 
system and 70+ by the weatom one. Tlie la iter, aa ihc older, was used in the 

^ 70+, which in C and D is corrected tc 

743 (Ksr andp it seems* H, have iKJ+. 

Qur*^ 3,7 (5), 
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of a technical procedure docs not make it conclusive evidence 
(for whatever one wants to prove by it). Furthermore, 
neither Abu \'asir and his brother Muyayy, nor any of the 
Jewish scholars for that matter, were the sort of men whose 
opinion with regard to such a matter (as the duration of 
Islam) could be considered proof of it(s being as they say). 
They were Bedouins of the IJijaz and did not know any crafts 
or sciences. They did not even know their own religious law, 
nor did they understand their own Scriptures and religion. 
They had picked up this (method of calculating by the numer¬ 
ical value of letters), just as the common people of every 
religious group pick it up. Thus, as-Suhayli has no proof for 
his claims concerning (the duration of Islam). 

For specific forecasts concerning panicular dynasties, 
Islam has a general traditional basis In the tradition of 
Hudhayfah b. al-Yaman,‘“''' published by Abu Dawud 
through his skaykh Muhammad b. Yahya adh-Dhuhli/«“ on 
the atithority of Sa'id b. AbT Maryam,’”‘ on the authority of 
•Abdallah b. FarrOkh,*'^ on the authority of Usamali b. 
Zayd aULaythi,*'^ on the authority of a son of Qabisah b, 
Dlui*ayb/“* on the authority of his father, who said: "tju- 
dhayfah b, al-Yaman said; 'By Cod, ! do not know whether 
my companions have forgotten it or merely pretend to have 
forgotten it. By God, no leader of a disturbance who had 
three hundred or more (men) with him, up to the end of the 
world, was omitted by the Messenger of God. He mentioned 


““ Cf. pp, *+S f., below. 

“>* >[e diod in SB [ciSB/J?]. ff. Ibn Hajar, -TaJidiiib, [I, 319 f. 

'"» |!e difd between iK and SS7 [ttfie-lij. Cf. al-Khatiti al-Baghdadt, 
Tfl’i-f*A 1 11, 415 If. , , 

Sa'id b. at‘ IJaKiiii, 1+-I-33+ [761/6S-83S/St»). Cf. I bn yajar, TaMhib, 


IV, 17 f. 


Bom in i IS [7S9/S+], lie died in Hi [79i/92l, Cf. Ihn IJajar, TaUAtb, 


T |. id ± ± 

He WHS bom before SS [703] and died in IS3 1770]. Cf. Ibn yajar, 

TahdhJit, t, fiOB IT. , . .. 

ibid., XU, S07. Ibfi Uajar apparently has reference tliere to this 
tradition. He thinks lllflt the eon's name was b, qabljah; cf. Tahdhib. 
1, Qabjfah died between 86 and 39 I'OS-Sj, or in iW [714/131. Cf ibid., 
VIII, Stef 
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his mme, the name of bis father, and the name of his 
tribe.’ ’’ 

Abu Datvbd did not make any remarks critical of (this 
tradition). It has been mentioned before that Abu Dawud 
said in his Epistle that everything to which he did not append 
critical remarks in his book was all right.’"* If (this tradition) 
II, 163 is sound, it still is a general one. [n order to eNplain its 
general meaning and to indicate what is not clearly expressed 
in it, one requires other rraditions with good chains of trans¬ 
mitters. 

The tradition occurs in works other than {Abu Dawud’s) 
Kitdb in another form. In the two SakJlis, there also 

occurs the following tradition of IJudhayfah, w-ho said: “The 
Messenger of God stood up to give us a sermon. He did not 
omit anj’thlng, but talked about everything that would hap¬ 
pen in his place here until the coming of the Hour. Some re¬ 
member it, and some have forgotten it, (but) the men around 
him who {were present on that occasion) know it.” 

Al-Bukhari’s recension reads: "He did not omit, but 
mentioned everything down to the coming of the Hour." 

The work of at-Tirmidht includes the tradition of Abfi 
Sa‘id aUKhudrJ, who said: "The Messenger of God said the 
aftenioon prayer w'lth us one day in the daytime. Then he 
stood up to give a sermon. He did not leave anything out, but 
informed us about everything that will happen dow'n to the 
coming of the Hour, Some remember it, and some have for¬ 
gotten it." '«* 

All these traditions must be referred to the traditions 
concerning the disturbances (of the Last Day) and the condi¬ 
tions governing it, as they are established in (the sound 
tradition of) the SaMh, They do not refer to anything else. 
This is what is expected from the Lawgiver (Muhammad) 

Cf. Abu Diwdd, S'lnritti, [V, 17 f., tbe begiiuiiag of ihe Book on 

^tan. 

Cf. p. 1 above. 

»» The tradition appears in the Book on qaJar in al-Bukli5ri, .JaiS'fA, IV, 
8Sa, and In the Book on/ida in Muslim, 11, 6ts. 

““ Cr, at-Tirmidln, 11, SO, 

eoa 
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when he speaks m such genera lines. The additional informa¬ 
tion Abu Dawud supplies, and which he stands alone in trans¬ 
mitting, is unusual and not to be approved of. Moreover, the 
religious leaders hold different opinions concerning the 
personalities (mentioned by Abu Dawud), Ibn Abi Maryam 
said regarding Ibn Karrfikh that his traditions are not ap¬ 
proved of Al-Bukhari said: "Some of his traditions are 
acknowledged, and others are not.” Ibn '.Adi said: "His 
traditions are not to be retained.” 

Usamah b, Zayd has traditions of his published in the two 
Sahihs, and he was considered reliable by Ibn Ma'in. How¬ 
ever, al-Bukhari published traditions of his only in order to 
support (the reliability of traditions). Yahya b. Sa'id and 
Ahmad b. Hanbal considered him weak. .Abu Hatim said: 

"His traditions may be written down, but they may not be 
used as evidence," 

The son of Qabtsah b. Dhu'ayb is little known. u, iw 

Thus, the additional information occurring in Abu Dawud 
in connection with the tradition mentioned, is weak in all 
these respects, in addition to the afore-mentioned fact that 
it is unusual. 

Asa basis for specific forecasts concerning dynasties, one 
U.SCS the Kitdb People think that it contains infor¬ 

mation about all these things in the form of traditions or 
astro(logical predictions). They do not (think) beyond that, 
and they do not know it.s origin nor its basis. It should be 
known that the KitSb at-Jafr had its origin in the fiict that 
Ilarun b. Sa'id al-’ljli,'**® the head of the Zaydiyah, had a 
book that he transmitted on the authority of Ja'far a.s-$adiq. 

That book contained information as to what would happen to 
the family of Muhammad in general and to certain members 
of it in particular. The (information) had come to Ja'far and to 
other 'Alid personages as an act of divine grace and through 


™ CL p. 194^ and 9:474, below. 

™ More fxfmmonly^ h\s name \s said to have i>een llar&n b+ SaM. He 
was n companion uf Ibriihini b. b+ Ijaaan. CL il 411 f., and p. 167, 

above. Cf. CAL, 1, si4; Ibn yajar, TdhJhit}, XI. 6. 
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the removal (of the veil, ksshf) which is ^Iven to saints like 
them. (The book was) in Ja'far's possession. It was written 
upon the skin of a small ox. Han'in al-’Ijli transmitted it on 
(Ja'far’s) authority. He wrote it down and called it al~Jqfr, 
after the skin upon which it had been written, because jii/r 
means a small (camel or lamb). [Jqfr) became the character¬ 
istic title they used for the book. 

Tlie KMb aUJafr contained remarkable statements con¬ 
cerning the interpretation of the Qur’an and concerning its 
inner meaning, ('i'he statements In it) were transmitted on 
the authority of Ja'far as-Sadiq. The book has not come down 
til rough continuous transmission and is not known as a book 
as such. Only stray remarks unaccompanied by any proofs 
(of their authenticity) arc known from It. If the ascription to 
ja'far as-^adiq were correct, the work would have the excel¬ 
lent authority of Ja'far himself or of people of his family who 
n, iss enjoyed acts of divine grace. It Is a fact that Ja'far warned 
certain of his relatives about accidents that would occur to 
them, and things turned out as he had predicted. He warned 
Yahv^, the son of bis uncle Zayd, about his impending de¬ 
bacle, but he disobeyed him, revolted, and was killed in al- 
Juzajan, as is well known.’®' If acts of divine grace occur 
also to others, they should all the more occur to (members of 
Muhammad's family), in view of their knowledge, their 
religion, the tradition of Muhammad's propiiecy (which they 
represent), and God's concern for the noble root (Mu- 
Ijarnmad) which extends to partiality for its goodly branches. 

Mtich of this material is reported among members of the 
family of Muhammad, but it is not attributetl to the Jajr 
(just mentioned). In the history of the 'Ubaydid(-Fati- 
mids), there is much of it. An illustration Is the story re¬ 
ported by I bn ar-llaqtq about a meeting between Abu 
‘Abdallilh ash-Shl'l and 'Ubaydallah al-MahilS, who was with 

’”1 Cf, 1:410, above. 

Cf, i;9 (n. 19), above. TThe story is also reported by I bn y a mm ad, 
Hiitfure ties nis Obtiididts, ed. and tr. M, Vonderheydon (Publications do la 
Faculte dea Leitres {l'Al[;er, S^r. tii, Tocres rolaiifs 1 Phlsioire de rAfrique 
du Nord, No. 2) (Atgkra & Paris, 1927), pp, 22 1. 
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Ms father Muhammad ai-Habib,'™ (Al-Mahdi and his 
father) discussed matters with (Abu ’Abdallah) and sent 
the latter to I bn Idavvshab, tlieir missionary in the Yemen. 

(Ibn Hawshab) ordered Abu ‘Abdallah to go to the Maghrib 
and spread (Fatimld) propaganda there. He did so in the 
knowledge that the (’Ubaydid-Fadmid) dynasty would ma¬ 
terialize in (the Maghrib). Later on, when ‘Ubaydallah 
was building al-Mahdlyah in Ifriqiyah and their dynasty was 
flourishing, he said: "I am building this city so that the 
Fatimids may find protection in it for one hour of a (certain) 
day," and he showed the (people around him) the place 
wiihm the city where "the Man of the Donkey" would stop, 
(■Ubaydallah's) grandson Isma'il al-Mansur heard of this 
story, and when "the Man of the Donkey," Abu ^ azid, came 
to besiege him in □1-Mahdiyah,‘“^ al-Mansur always in¬ 
quired where he had last stopped. Eventually, he w'ps in¬ 
formed that Abu YazTd had reached the place lus grandfather 
X’baydpUah had indicated. Now, he was sure of victory. He 
went out of the town, routed (Abu Yaztd), and pursued him 
as far as the region of the Zab, where he defeated and killed 
him. ('I’lie ‘Alids) have many such stories to tell. 

Astrologers, in making forecasts concerning dynasties, 
base themselves ujjon astrological judgments. For matters of n, m 
general importance such as royal authority and dynasties, 
they use the conjunctions, especially those of the two sujierior 
planets. The superior planets, Saturn and Jupiter, are In 
conjunction once every tw'cnty years. After twenty years, 
their conjunction reoccurs in another sign of the same tri- 
plicity (but) In trine de.vter/”^ and again (twenty years 

This is according to ilie genealogy that Ibn Khatduh attributes to the 
Fatimids in accordance with his sources. Cf, 'Ihar, IV, ai; de Staiw {tr.}. 

II, s(w. Cr. Ibn tiaraniad. op. fit,, p. 17. Mtidcm scholars usually prefer a 
different 'Alid genealogy for ilic Fatimids, but no cenainty is possible in 

this COMTKJtliOtS, 

™ In flic sense of "tbev pve him advance iitformation. ..." 

In 333/3'V Abu Ya?id died in SSff 

<^Tbat is, one of the (out groups of three signs into which the zodiac 
is divided. Each of the Three sif^ns arc 1 apart and twvc the same ''nature." 

Le,j as shown in the following, inoviog backward through the lodiac. 
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later) in another (sign). This is repeated in the same tri- 
plicity twelve times. It takes sixty years (for three conjunc¬ 
tions) in the three signs (of the ftrst triplicjty), and another 
sixty years each for a second, third, and fourth time. The 
twelve repetitions in the triplicity, with four recurrences, thus 
take years. The movement (of the conjunction) in each 
sign is toward the trine dexter. It moves on from the one 
triplicity into the adjacent triplicity, that is, Into the sign that 
is adjacent to the sign of the triplicity in which the conjunc¬ 
tion had last taken place. 

The conjunctions of the two superior planets are divided 
into great, small, and medium,’*'’* The great conjunction Is 
the meeting of the two superior planets in the same degree of 
the firmament, which reoccurs after 960 years. The medium 
conjunction is the conjunction of the two superior planets in 
each triplicity with its twelve repetitions; after 210 years, 
they move on to another triplicity. The small conjunction is 
the conjunction of the two superior planets in the same sign; 
after twenty years, they have a conjunction in another sign in 
trine dexter at the same degree and minute. For instance, if 
the conjunction occurs in the hr.st minute of .^rtes, it will re¬ 
occur after twenty years in the first minute of Sagittarius, 
n, JS7 and then again after twenty years in Leo.’“™ All the (signs) 
mentioned are fiery, atid all the conjunctions are small ones. 

The conjunction then reoccurs In the beginning of Aries 
after sixty years. This is called “the cycle of the conjunc¬ 
tion” or “the reoccurrence of the conjunction." After 2*K> 
years, (the conjunction) moves on from the fiery (triplicity) 
to the earthy (triplicity), which comes after (the fiery one). 
This, then, is the medium conjunction. 

Then, tlie conjunction moves on to the airy and watery 
triplicities, and then reoccurs in the beginning of Aries after 
960 years. This, then, is the great conjunction. 


I^th in his edition of aL-Ktndrs Hifdiah in MorgenlSudisfht 
Fiirxhunxtn (KwiKhrifi H. L, Fleischer), pp. iffs f.i C. A, Nallino, Haecotta 
Ji xrnti eiiili r iHeciiti (Rome, isss-ts), V, i +, 

** BuUq: "in the first minute of Leo," 
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The great conjunction indicates great events, such as a 
change in royal authority or dynasties, or a transfer of royal 
authority from one people to another. The medium conjunc¬ 
tion (indicates) the appearance of persons in search of super¬ 
iority and royal authority. ITie small conjunction (indicates) 
the appearance of rebels or propagandists, and the ruin of 
towns or of their civilization. 

In between these conjunctions, there occurs the conjunc¬ 
tion of the two unlucky planets (Saturn and Mars) in the sign 
of Cancer once every thirty years. It is called ar-rdhi'^ (the 
fourth),^"® The sign of Cancer is the ascendant of the world. 

It is the detriment of Saturn and the dejection of Mars. 

This conjunction strongly indicates disturbances, wars, 
bloodshed, the appearance of rebels, the movement of armies, 
the disobedience of soldiers, plagues, and drought. These 
things persist, or come to an end, depending on the luck or ill 
luck (prevailing) at the time of conjunction of (the two un¬ 
lucky planets), as determined by the direction of the significa- 
tor In it. 

Jirash b. Ahmad al-Hasib said in the book that he com¬ 
posed for Nizam al-Mulk: "The return of Mars to Scorpio 
has an important influence upon the Muslim religious group, 
because it is its significator. The birth of the Prophet took 
place when the two superior planets were in conjunction in the 
sign of Scorpio, W'henever the conjunction reoccurs there, 
trouble is brewing for the caliphs. There is much Illness 
among scholars and religious personalities, and their condi¬ 
tions arc reduceti. Occasionally, houses of worship are de- u, iss 
stroyed. It has been said that the conjunction occurred at the 
deaths of'Ait, of the Umayyad Marw'an, and of the 'Abbasid 
al-Mutawakkil. If such judgments are taken into considera- 
CaiKcr bcinp tbc fojnh sign of ihe zoiiiac. 

Detrimrntujtt: the position of a pbner opposite (IBO* from) its own 
in rh* case ofSititirn^ x^ries. 

fjjBj; the po^itiDn of i planet when it is of least influence* in 
opposiiinn lo its point of greatest influence or exaltation. 

™Wlien this otherwise unjinown author lived la determined as the 
clevcntli century by ihc reference to Ki^ina al-MuVk* d. 48^ llOSSj. The 
form of hJs Jiamc \$ net certain. C conaistenilj has J as the first letter. 
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tlon, tdgether with the judgments based upon the conjunc¬ 
tions, they are exceedingly reliable.’' 

Shadhan al-Balkht ™ mentioned that [slam would last 
310 years. This has proved to be wrong. 

Abu Ma’shar™* said: "(Islam) will have many dif¬ 
ferences after the ISO’s." This was not correct. 

Jirash said: "I have seen in the books of the ancients that 
the astrologers informed Khosraw that the Arabs would gain 
royal authority and the prophecy (of Muljammad) would 
appear among them. The significator of the Arabs is Venus, 
which was then in its exaltation. The royal authority of the 
Arabs would last forty years," 

Abu Ma'sharsaid in the Boot oj Conjvnctwns: "When the 
section reaches the twenty-seventh (degree) of Pisces, 

ifl« The compytiition of Islam's dura lion referred to in this pa5s:ige ap¬ 
pears in lilaniiiah cd. Gottw^ldl (St. Fecersburg h 

zlgp iS+4 —\j 155-55; (ir.)p pp. 125 W. tjimiab repona ^ di 5 cu?»ic^ be¬ 
tween Sbadbin b. with ihe gentdk ofal-Kirrnini, and AbCl >fa* 5 bax'. 

AbCi Sa^id Shildhan h, 15 known from a book of '‘Disetisstons/' 
containing astrological material provided mainly by his teacher* 
Abi& Ma'shar. An Arabic MS of the work is lifted in G^L, SufrpL, 1, 595, 
Cf,, further, Ja^id al-AndalusT, al-umumt ir. U. Blacb^ro (Publicaiions 

de rinstitui d^s Kautes Etudes Marocaines^ No. 28} [IVis^ 1935), p, ill. 
Sa'ld is quoted by al-Qirji, ed. Mflllcr-Lippcrt (Leipzig, 

1905), p- 342, and by Ibn Abi U^avbl^ah, al-afshd", ed. Miiiler{Ktjiiig5- 
berg & Calro^ 1582-84)^ 1, 307, I. js. The work is also quoted in the 
Ikhwdn (Cairo^ 1547/1925) ^ IV^ 5S5, 

There also exisis a Latin translaticm of the Mudhdhrdi. Attention was 
called to it and to the Arabic original hy M. Stelnschncider in ZtfiiJiehriJi dtr 
Dfitmhtn MorgfistSNJiicheTj GVsW/ffAii/f, XXV (isti), +15 f.; HU di 

maiimatid arabi IraiU da uft'bfHfra inrdita di Brmadin^ Baldt {Row^, 1875)* 
p. 14; Ci A, NallinOj Albiiitnii Opus dstronomirum (FubbL 

del R. Osservatorlo di Brera in Milaiw, No. 40) [MiJan, 1905), I. xxv f. 
rise Ulin translation was recently used by Thorndike in M, XLV (1954), 
22-32, showing the importance of the "work. Cf. abo Ciltiiagm Ctkiintm 
Gratc^rum, V (Brussels, ifK>s)p t42C; Xll (Brussels, I95 g)* 
101; F. J. Carmody^ Ambk Asit&n^mkai iind Aslrologiial Scienca in ImHh 
Trdttilatioji (Berkeley & Los Angeles, 1956), pp. lOl t 

Ja far b. Mubammad, bomru. a u, 788, d. £72 iBfifl). Cf GAL, 1, 221: 
Suppir 594. One would have lo see the coniext of The siatement quoted, 
to discover why he made a "prediction" concerning a time considera.bly 
before his birlli. 

is explained by de Slane as the crossing of a planet of a star 
that is a significator inio the "field" (see n, of anoiber planet. 

Cf. n. 1050, below, U should be "eighteenth/' 
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in which Venus has its c>;a]tatioii, and when, at the same time, 
the conjunction occurs in Scorpio, whicii is tlie significator of 
the Arabs, then the Arab dynasty '''‘ill make its appearance, 
and tltere will be a prophet among them. The power and 
duration of his rule will correspond to the remaining degrees 
of the exaltation of Venus-that is, approximately eleven 
degrees of the sign of Pisces. That will be a period of 6io 
years. AbG Muslim appeared when Venus moved on, and 
the section occurred In the beginning of Aries, with Jupiter 
ruling the field." 

Ya'qub b. Ishaq aUKindl said that Islam would last 693 
years; he said, "because in the conjunction that dominates 
Islam, Venus w as in 28® 42' of Pisces, The remainder, 
thus, was U" 18'. There are sixty minutes to the degree. 
Thus, it will be 693 years.” He said (further): "'iTtis is the 
duration of Islam as generally agreed upon by the philoso¬ 
phers. The figure is supported by the letters tliat occur at the 
beginning of certain JtJru/rs, If one omits the repetitions and 
counts the numerical value of the letters." I say: This is 
what was mentioned by as-Suhayll. The most likely assump¬ 
tion Is that al-Klndi was as-Suhayl"s source for the remarks 
we reported on as-Suhayli’s auihority.’®^^ 

jirash said: "The sage hlurmuzdafrkl w'as asked about 
the duration of the rule of ArdashTr and his children, the 
Sassanlan rulers. He replied: 'The significator of his rule is 
Jupiter. Jupiter was in exaltation (when Ardashir appeared). 
Thus, Jupiter gives (the Sassanians) the longest and best 
years, that is, 427. Then, Venus will rule and be in exalta- 

>*“ He paved tKe way for the *Abblsid$ by whom he was Killed in IS7 

l7SS]. , , 

w* //jJJ, Persian mars, is usually translaied as "border." It is explained 
as the ■■ file id” of a siRn of the *udlic-onc of the five unetiyal parts Into 
which each sign is divided, one for each planet. Cf. al-Khuwirlarni, Mafatii} 
flf-'ff/wFi* {Cairo, p, ise. Cf. also tt. 1056, below. 

'«* Bulaq has 2S“ SO'. However, (he correct figure is iti® 87' (cf. Loth in 
MorgtnlSitdischt b'itfichwtgm, p. 89+), w iluu there remain I i*3S = 6BS 
to the end of Pisces. 

Cf, pp, 4!0S ff.. above. 

“•» C vocables i/rf J, in keeping with Arabic vowel schemes. 
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tion. Venus signifies that the Arabs will come to power,’*^ 
because the ascendant of the conjunction is Libra, and it 1$ 
ruled by Venus, which, at the time of the conjunction, will be 
in exaltation. This Indicates that (the Arabs) will rule 1,06'0 
years." 

Khosraw Anosharwan asked his wa 2 .ir, the sage Buzurj- 
mihr, about the transfer of royal authority from the Persians 
to the Arabs. Buzurjmihr informed him that the founder of 
Arab rule would be bom in the forty-fifth year of his reign. 
Me would take possession of the East and the West. Jupiter 
would turn over the rule to Venus, and the conjunction would 
move on from the airy' (triplicity) into Scorpio, which belongs 
to the watery (triplicltj’), (Venus) is the signiheator of the 
Arabs. All the indications mentioned imply that Islam will 
have a duration corresponding to the period of Venus, that is, 

1,060 years. 

Khosraw Aparw^z asked the sage Ulyus about the 
same matter, and Ulyus gave a reply similar to that which 
Buzurjmihr had glvert (to Khosraw Anoshanvan.). 

Thcophilu.s.'^* the Byzantine astrologer of the Umayyad 
11 , 190 period, said that the Muslim dynasty W'Ould have the dura¬ 
tion of the great conjunction, that is, 9(J0 years. When the 
conjunction occurs again in the sign of Scorpio, as it bad at 
the beginning of Islam, and when the position of the stans in 
the conjunction that dominates Islam has changed, it will be 
less effective, or there will be new judgments that will make 
a change of opinion neeessarv. 

Jirash said: 'T hey are agreed that the destruction of tlie 
world will come through water and fire. Water and fire will 
gain prc^ionderance until all created things have perished. 

Ihis will take place when Regulus crosses 24”, (thus enter- 


Bulaq haf a simplifying correciion; "Venus is the signlftcator of the 
ArJhs, who will then tjome into power." 

rhii is the Arabicitin^ vocalization of C. The name might be Elias 
or, perhaps, Leon. 

Al-tjlfti, TdVJiA al-Aiiiamd', p. 10!), places him in the lime of the 
Abbasid al-Mal)d[. Ibn Khaldun reads his name as Nawffl. 
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Ing) the field of This will be the case after 960 

years have passed/* 

Jirash Tnentioned that among other gifts, the ruler of 
Zabulistan-that is, Gha^nah-sent his sage DhubSn to al- 
Ma'inun. (Dhuban) made for aUMa'mun astrological elec¬ 
tions that favored al-Ma‘mOn's going to war against his 
brother and appointing 1'ahir as commandcr-itr-chicf. AU 
Ma'mun thought highly of (Dhubln’s) wisdom, and asked 
him how long the (‘Abbasid) rule would last* (Dhuban) in¬ 
formed him that the children of his brother (al-Mu*tasim), 
and not his own descendants, would rule, and that the non- 
Arab Daylam would gain control over the caliphate* At first 
they would exercise good government, for fifty years. Then, 
their condition would deteriorate* Eventually, the Turks 
would make their appearance from the northeast. Their rule 
would extend to Syria and the Euphrates.'®*^ They would 
conquer the Byzantine territory. Then, there would happen 
what God would want to happen. Al-Ma’miin asked (Dhu¬ 
ban) where he got his information from, and (Dhuban) 
replied that he had it from the books of the philosophers and 
from the astrological judgments of the Indian Sassah b. 
Dahir, the inventor of chess. 

1 sayt The Turks to whose apjtearance after the Daylam 
(Dhuban) referred, arc theSaljuqs. The (Saljuq) dynasty was 
destroyed at the beginning of the seventh [thirteenth] cen- 
tury. 

Jirash said: “The conjunction will move on into tlie 
watery triplicity in the sign of Pisces in the year 839 of tlie 
era of Yazdjard.'®®* From there, it will move on to the sign of 

••“Thus, the field of Mars ivould extend from 84* to the ettd of the sign. 
Of six dcgtws, which would be exactly one fifth of the whole sign. Cf. 
n. 104S‘, above. 

Bulaq adds; "and the Oxus.” 

for instance, F, M* Parcia Casaflas, Ubrt> del Ajtdnx (Publica- 
aiones do las Escuelas de Estudica Anbea dc Madrid y Grenada, Serie A, 
No. 8) (Madrid & Cranadi, IflSfl), 1, iO (text); I, fl (tr.)* 

For Dhubiin and aUMa'mian, cf. Maskawayh, Mwldhin Khiradh, pp, 
19-82. 

Begun id ess. 


II, sat 
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Scorpio — where there had occurred the conjuncEion under 
which Jslam (origmate<l) ™™in the year ( 8 ) 53 /' J le said: 
"(The conjunction) in Pisces is the beginning of the move¬ 
ment/*' and the conjunction in Scorpio will produce the 
indications applying to Islam," Ho said: "The revolution of 
the first year of the first conjunction in the \vate 17 triplicity 
will ^ (completed) on Rajah s, sea [March [), i-te+j." 

He did not discuss this matter more fully, 

With regard to individual dynasties, the astrologers hase 
themselves on the medium conjunction and the constellation 
of the firmament when it takes place. In their opinion, it 
indicates the origin of a dynasty, its forms of civilization, the 
nations that will support it, the number and names of the 
rulers, the length of their Jives, the sects and religions (that 
will be found in that dynasty), the customs of the rulers, and 
the wars they will wage. This was mentioned by Abu Ma'shar 
in his 0/ Conjunctions. Such indications may (also) be 
derived from the small conjunction, if the medium conjunc¬ 
tion indicates (such a course). The discussion of dynasties is 
thus derived from (these conjunctions). 

Ya'qdb b. Ishaq al-Kindt, astrologer to ar-Rashid and al- 
Ma iTitin. composed a book on the conjunctions affecting 
Islam. The Shi'ah called the book ai-Jqfr, after the name of 
their ow'n book, which is attributed to ja'far as-^ddiq. In his 
book, al-Kindl is said to have made complete forecasts con¬ 
cerning the Abbasid dynasty. He indicated that the destruc¬ 
tion of (the 'Abbasid dynasty) and the fall of Baghdad would 
take place In the middle of the seventh [thirteenth] century 
and that its destruction would result from the destruction 
of Islam/** 


Cf, p. ssa, above, 

doM not refer to the ittovetnenl ef the 

*** Hulatj corrects to: ‘‘would cntaij." 

''*■ Cr. p, iJHln. &77), above. 
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Wc have not found any information concerning (al- 
Kindi’s) book, and we have not seen anyone who has seen it. ii, JSf 
Perhaps it was lost with those books ^vhich Hulagti, the ruler 
of the Tatars, threw into the Tigris when the Tatars took 
possession of Baghdad and killed the last caliph, al-Musta'- 
sim. In the Maghrib, there exists a fascicle considered to 
belong to (al-Kindt’s) book, It is eaUed the Small Ja/r^ But 
it is obvious that It was composed for the Banu ’Abd-al- 
Mu'min, for it mentions in detail the early Almohad rulers. 

The forecasts of the work are right xvith respect to the pre¬ 
ceding period, and they are wrong for the later period, 
in the 'Abb as id dynasty, there were astrologers and 
books on forecasts after al-Kindi. One niay compare the story 
reported by at-Tabari in the history of al-Malidi on the 
authority of Abu Budayl, one of the foliow'crs of the dynasty. 

(Abe Budayl) said: "Ar-Kabi' and al-Hasan sent for me, 

when they were on an expetiition together with ar-Rashid 
during the days of(ar-Kashid’s) father (al-Mahdf). ! came to 
them in the ituddle of the night. They had witji them one of 
the 'dynasty books' —tliat is, (a book of) forecasts. The 
duration of al-Mahdi's reign was given in it as ten years, [ 
said: "I'liis book will not remain unknown to al-Mahdi, and 
there have already passed (that many) years of his reign. 

When he sees (the book, it will be as bad as if) you (were 
to) announce his own death to him,' They asked me what 
might be done, and I called for the copyist 'Anbasah, a client 
of the family of Budayl, and said to liini: ‘Copy this leaf, and 
write forty instead of ten.' lie did so, and, indeed, if I had 
not seen the ten on that leaf, and the forty on this one, 1 
would not have doubted that it was the same (original leaf 
that formed part of the manuscript)." 

Later on, works in poetry and prose and in rajaz verse 
dealing with forecasts concerning dynasties were written in 
considerable quantity. Much of it found its way Into the hands 

p, S;H4 (ii. 5R"), below. 

^ CT. 111* f Ar-Rnbl' b, Yunus was wazir and 

al-I^Usan doorkc'Epi-r^ 
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of the people. It is called "predictionis’' (maMhim). Some of 
these works concern forecasts about Islam in general. Others 
are about particular dynasties. All of these works are attrib¬ 
uted to famous persons. But there Is nothing to support 
ascribing them to the persons on whose authority they are 
transmitted. 

One such prediction work is the poem by Ibn Mur- 
ranah in tlie meter tawU with the rhyme on It has a 
w'ide circulation among the people in the Maghrib. TJve com¬ 
mon people think tliai it has to do w'ith general forecasts, and 
they apply many of its forecasts to the present and the future. 
But our s/iayUts informed us that it refers in particular to the 
Lamtunah (Almohad) dynasty, since its author lived shortly 
before (the dynasty came to power). In (the poem), he men¬ 
tioned that the Lamtunah took Ceuta out of the hands of the 
clients of the Hammudids and that they gained control of 
the Spanish shore. 

Another prediction work in the hands of the inhabitants 
of the Maghrib is a poem called at-Tubbalytih, which begins; 


I feel happy,but not joyful. 

A bird in captivity may also feel happy. 

I do not (feel happy) because of something entertaining 
that I sec, 

But because I am remembering something. 


(This poem) is said to contain about five hundred or a thou¬ 
sand verses. In it, (the poet) mentioned much about the 
Almohad dynasty, and he referred to the (expected) Fajimid 
and other things. It is obvious that it is a forgery. 

Another prediction work in the Maghrib is a xajal "play- 


^ Cf, 5:47+^ 

MSS, At B, and E add ''wbkh 
a blank space. 

happened in 47fl (loa^l. Cf 


begins," andp wiib the execption of 
'/Mr. VI, jae, de Slane (ir,). 


• '***^J' cmutlon raused by music is meant here, which could be eilher 

joy or saddest Whai js 'enicrtaming" in die third verse is also to be under- 
stood as music. 
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poem'’ (fftat'ahah) which is attributed to a Jew. {The poet) 
mentioned in it the judgments of the conjunctions of the two 
superior) the two unluchy, and other planets for his time. He 
mentioned that he would die a violent death in Fez, and 
people think that that actually happened. (iTie poem) beginsi 

The color of that blue one leaves no choice. 

O people, understand this indication! 

The planet Saturn shows this mark 
And has changed its whitish color,’"* that meant well¬ 
being. 

A blue sash instead of a (whitish) turban, u, i 9 t 

And a blue cape instead of a (whitish) cloak. 

At the end of (the poem, the poet) says: 

Completed is this rhyming by a Jewish man, 

Who w'lll be hanged on a holiday at the river of Fez, 

Until people come to him from the desert. 

And he will be killed,’™ O people, in a riot.’™ 

(The poem) comprises about five hundred verses. They are 
concerned wdth judgments based on the conjunctions referring 
to the Almohad dynasty. 

Another Maghribi prc?diction work is a jwem in the 
meter j/iutaqiirfh with the rhyme on b, which deals with fore¬ 
casts concerning the Almohad Hafsld dynasty in Tunis. It is 
attributed to I bn al-Abbir. The Judge of Constantine, the 
groat preacher, Abu 'All b. Badts,’"* who knew what he was 
saying and who was versed In astronomy, told me that this 

For the zajal in general, cf, 3:+5+ ff., below, end for the mil'abttJi 
in partieuhr, Si-Mifi, 

Apparently, t|ie planet Saturn looks blue (a the poet. The remnining 
wnrids of the first verae,Jl fibgh dhd l-atraq ItshJiA khiydrdf may possibly mean 
"forebode no good." 

'»** ShuiSaA refers to a color like white-and-red or dirtv yellow. 

//'u-Tu/W, 

enjuated with Spanish iilgiisara by R. Do^y in Jonmal 
mniiqut, X 1 V d ( I , 1 ei. 

Tbn Khaidtln tells os iliat he mot this man in the Qarawfyfn Mosque 
in Fez in 7fl) liS.99/ot)]. CT. p, 37); W, j. Fischel, thn Khaldin 

and Tinttrliiiii, p. SS. 
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Ibn aUAbbar was not the hadUh expert and secretary who 
was killed by al-Mustansir.*'*" He was a tailor In Tunis, 
whose identity became confused with that of the hadith ex¬ 
pert. My father used to recite me verses from this prediction 
poem, and some of them have stuck in my memory. {The 
poem) starts: 

Let my excuse be a fickle lime, 

Which deceives (people) with its flashing, toothy 
(smile). 

(Other verses of the poem,) memionlng aULihyant, the ninth 
Hafsid ruler,are: 

He will send a leader from his army. 

And he will remain there on a lookout. 

News about him will reach the sha-ykht 

And he will advance like a mangy camel. 

The justice of his ways will l>ecomc apparent. 

That is the policy of a person who knows how' to attract 
others, 

(Other verses of the poem) deal with general conditions in 
Tunis: 

Do you not see that institutions have been wiped out 

And the rights of persons of position are not obsemd? 

Therefore, start leaving Tunis! 

Say good-bye to its familiar places, and go! 

Disturbances will eventually take place there. 

They will affect the innocent as much as the guilty. 

In the Maghrib, I came across another prediction w'ork 
concerning the Hafslds in Tunis. The poem mentions the 
famous Sultan Ahu Yahya (Abu Bakr), the tenth Idafsid 

“^The iddiih expert and historian^ Muhammad b, ^AbdaLlih b. al- 
Abbarp w&s bom in Spain in Ill9S/59l and killed bj a.i-Mustan^if' In 
Tyjiis in lifico]. Cf. GAL, I, 940 f.; I, SflO f. 

CL pp. loi above^ AocordiTig^ to dc Sbne, the poem doei not refer 
to the inglorious end of Ibn al-UlnyUtil's reign, but lo its promisEng begin¬ 
ning, It was then that he def^rated hix brother Abia i-Baf|i* KhaLid, who had 
been slow ("like a mangy camel") to take meitsures agsiii^t binii 
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ruler, and it mentions as his successor his brother Muham¬ 
mad. (The poet) says: 

And afterwards, AbG ’Abd-al-llah,'”*^ his brother. 

Who will be known as al-Waththab . . . 

(Thus it is found) in the original manuscript-^®*® However, the 
person mentioned did not succeed his brother as ruler of 
Tunis, though it was his ambition to become ruler until he 
died. 

Another Maghribt prediction work is a "play-poem” 
attributed to al-Hawshim. It is written in the vulgar lan¬ 
guage, in the "local meter,” It begins: 

Leave me alone, O my incessant tears. 

The rains have slowed down, but you have not. 

All the rivers are full. 

But you continue to fill and become like a pool [?]. 

The whole country is wet, 

And you know how' (bad) arc the times. 

The summer and the winter have gone by [?], 

And the fall and the spring are passing. 

They replied, seeing that the claim (to be sad) was 
sound: 

Let me weep! Who could give me an e-veuse (not to 
weep)! 

Oh, look at these times. 

This period is a diRicult and bitter one. 

It is a long (poem), whkli the common people of Morocco 
know by heart. It is most likely a forgery, because nothing 
that is said in it is correct, unless it is provided with a twisted 
interpretation by the common people, or with a fanciful one 
by the educated people who accept the poem. 

In the East, 1 came across a prediction work attributed to 

IS used liistead ofAbdAll^ because of ibe meter, 
scnience is written in tlw MSS as if it were part of the last, 
incomplete verse. 

•*** Cr. S:46e, below. 

I.e., the tears. 
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It, Ibn aWArabi al-Hattmi.’®** £t consists of a long, enigmatic 
discussion. Its interpretation is known only to God, The 
ivork is Interspersed with magic squares, mysterious hints, 
complete outlines of animaU, separate heads, and strange 
representations of two ammals.*®** it contains at the end a 
poem rhyming on /. The most likely assumption is that the 
whole work Is Incorrect, because it has no scientific basis, 
astrological or otherwise. 

I heard some distinguished people in Egypt trans¬ 
mit a remarkable statement from a prediction w'ork by I bn 
al-*Arabi. The work may be different from the one (just 
mentioned). Ibn al-'.4rabt speaks about the horoscope of the 
foundation of Cairo. According to that horoscope, he gives 
the city a duration of 460 years, which would take us down to 
the 830*s [1426-35]; for, if we convert the 460 years, which 
are solar years, into lunar years, figuring three years more 
for each century, ive shall have to ad<i altogether fourteen 
years. Thus, it ivould come to 474 years, which have to be 
added to 358 [9691, year Cairo was founded. That would 
take us to the year 332 [ 1428/29]. Consequently, (Cairo 
will be destroyed at that time) if the statement by Ibn 
al-’Arabi Is correct and the astrological indications are true. 

An Egyptian whose knowledge I trust mentioned to 
me on the authority of Ibn al-'Arabi's prediction work, that 
(the years are to be figured) from the 320’s, or 303, or 3!3, 
or 320. And God knows better about all this, 

I have also heard that in the East there are other predic¬ 
tion works. They are attributed to Avicenna and Ibn ' AqbJ*^ 

•“ Cf. G.4L, Sufpl,, I, MM. No, J«i, 

’**Such as, for imtattev, the snake and the lion found on the talismin 
called "ilie t.ion Seal,*' Cf, 3; 163 below, 

»^The rollowing paragraph is not found in ftulaq or E. find is Still a 
marginal addition in C, but appears in the text of the other MSS. 

In this case, people with esoteric knowledge. 

iiwr This paragraph is added in ihe margin of C and appears in the text 
of D. live dates in this passage refer to early attempts by the Fafimids to 
conquer Egypt. 

]• G^ldnlicr, "Ibn abi-l-'Alfb," Xtiiiekrift dtr HtutsThtn Afiwgffl- 
iSndnchttt Gtttllichajtt LXXV (iflui), 3T-39, i&g. Goldalhcr also mentions 
some MSS apibcd to this person. The Istanbul MS, Kdpriitu 11, isS, is 
ascribed to him in the catalogue, bjc the text does not mention his name. 
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They contain no indication whatever that (their contents) are 
correct, because (correct predictions) can be derived only 
from astral conjunctions. 

The *“* prediction works by Ibn Abi l-'Aqb are not au¬ 
thentic. In the biography of Ibn al-Qirriyah, Ibn Khallikin 
quotes from the Krtdb al~^gkdnt to the effect that Ibn Abi 
l-'Aqb—that is, Muhammad b. 'Abdallah b. Abi l-*Aqb— ii, jsr 
belongs to things that are well known but have no outside 
existence, such as Majnun Layla and Ibn al-Qirriyah.'““ And 
God know's better, 

In the East, I further came across a prediction work with 
forecasts concerning the Turkish dynasty* The work !s 
attributed to a Sufi called al-Bajarbaqr™ The whole is a 
letter puzzle* It starts a$ follows: 

If you want to discover the secret of al-jafr^ O my intU 

matCp 

The science of the best of legatees^ the father of al- 
Hasan™ 

Be understanding and comprehend letters an<l thetr 
numerical value. 

And the descript ion ^ and act as a clever and intelligent 
person would act- 

I shall not mention what was before my age. 

But 1 shall mention the time that will come. 


^ Tills paragraph is likewise an addition of C and D. 

Cf. ibn Khilhkin, tr* W. M. de Sbnc{ Paris* \S hS- 

71). 1* Abti UFarai al-l^fahani. KHAh al-Aghdal (Bulaq* isas/ises). 

b 16 ^; (Cairo, 13+5—/l 9^7 -). U. 9 . For Ibn aUQirriyah, whose name 

is said to have been Ayyub h Zayd^ch also FL iVL Ijeen in hkmic II 

347 -SSv For the legendary poet Majndn Layli. cf* 1 * +S; 

SufrfL, b SI. 

iwt For al-Bijarbaql* ef pp. "^29 f.* below* where a large part of bis poem 
IS repeated from another source, with a good many varianis. The place from 
which aL-B 5 jarbaqi derived his name is vocalized Bajurbaq by Ma^jam 

a(-hvtddjt,ed. VVusictifeld {Gottingen, 1 &S 6 - 73 ). l*+ 5 S. However^ die vocaU- 
^atlon in C and D shows a for the second syUahlen 

The poem ts incomprehensible to me, but a tbofougb study of the time of 
Eayturs might make it possible to unravel its mysteries, although Ibn 
Khaldun himself was rather skeptical 

That iS, ^Ali, who* accoi^ing to the SEit^ahk was appointed Mub^m- 
mad's auccessor by tlie EVopbet's last wilL 
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Baybsrs will be given a A to drink after the five of 
them,^®“ 

And a h-m with restlessness, sleeping in blankets [moun¬ 
tain dens?}. 

Further verses are: 

A sh, which has a trace (of something) under its navel, 

lias the power (to decide), the power, that is, of a benign 
person. 

And Egypt and Syria, together with the land of the 
'Iraq, belong to him. 

And Azerbaijan, as his realm, down to the Yemen. 

Further verses arc: 

And the family of Nawwar, when its outstanding 
(man),’*®* 

The intrepid, the sharp one, wJio is meant by the branch, 
obtained ...[?] 

Further verses arc: 

Remove a happy one [Sa'td?], weak of age. An s has 
come. 

Not a and a q and an n, W'hich got stuck in a quiver. 

Brave people who have inteUigence and considered 
opinions 

And will be given a ^ to drink, and where then w ill be 
the owner of a branch? 

Further verses are: 

After a A of years, he w ill lie killed. 

The m. of the realm, the eloquent one, will follow the dis¬ 
graced one. 

This is the lame Kalbite [?j. Be concerned with him! 

In his time, there will be disturbances, and what dis¬ 
turbances! 


'*Tlic five Ictieri of llaybars' name? The text below, p. aso. hai 
■’goblet" instead of "f" 

«**• The nominative is indicated in C and D. 
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From the East, the Turkish army will come, which will 
be preceded by 

A q free from the q, which will be attracted by the 
disturbances. 

Before that—Woe until all Syria! 

Show grief and mourning for the people and the country! 

Behold, suddenly, alas, Egypt is shaken by an 
Earthquake, which will remain unsettled fora year. 

7*, tj and *ayn will all be held captive, 

And they will perish, and he will spend money freely. 

The q will send a q toward the most praiseworthy of ii, m 
them [their Ahmad?]. 

Do not worry about him, for that fortress is strong. 

Further verses are; 

They will set up his brother, who is the best of them 
[their Salih r], 

<Um,> sh is repeated for that. 

Further verses are: 

Their rule will materialise with the A. None 
Of the sons will ever come dose to the rule. 

There is another verse, w'hich Is said to be a reference to al- 
Malik af-^ahir Barqfiq '** and the coming of his father to 
him to Egypt. It runs: 

His father will come to him after an emigration 
And a long absence and a hard and hlthy life. 

The poem has many verses. 'I he likelihood is that it is a 
forgery. In ancient times, forgeries of poems of this type 
were numerous and widely practiced. 

The historians of Baghdad report that in the days of al- 
Muqtadir, there lived in Baghdad a skillful copyist by the 
name of ad-Daniyali.^®”' He gave leaves the appearance of 
being worn and wrote upon them in an ancient handwriting. 

instead of the ghdzm of the MSS. 

Barc^iiq is added in C md D, 

The BDurce of the following story ij Ihn al-Athlft Vlll* 

tfJTM $1^ As shown by C* Lt did not belong m the earliest drift of the 
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[n his (forgeries), he referred to the men of the dynastv't 
under letters from their names, and hinted at the high posi¬ 
tions and ranks to which he knew they aspired, (hie gave the 
impression) that (his forgeries) were prediction works. In 
this manner, he obtained from them the worldly goods that he 
was after. In one of the documents, he wrote an m repeated 
three times, and he went with the document to Muflih, al- 
Muqtadir's client, wlio was an important official, anti said to 
him: “This refers to you. It means Muflih, the client (?i)aw lu) 
of al-Miiqtadir,“ In this connection, he mentioned the gov¬ 
ernment position to which, he knew. (Mufli^) aspired. l or 
(Muflih s benefit), he had invented telltale allusions from 
Mufiih's generally known circumstances. (Ad-Daniyali) thus 
deceived (Muflih), and (Muflih) gave him a fortune. Later 
on, the wazir al-ljfusayn b. al-Qasim b, Wahb, w'ho was out 
II, las of office (at the time), got in touch with Muflily*®* He had 
similar leaves prepared for him and referred to the name of 
the wazir with such letters and allusions fixed (beforehand). 
He said that (Ihn Wahb) would become wazir to the eight¬ 
eenth caliph, tJndcr his direction, the aflairs (of the govern- 
ment) would be in order, lie would defeat his enemies, and 
the world would be highly civilized in his time. (Ibn W'alib) 
let MuHih see the leaves. He (had also) mentioned in them 
other events and predictions of the same kind, things that 
had already happened anti others that had not yet happened. 
The whole he attributed to Daniel, Muflih liked the work 
and let al-Muqtadir sec it. Al-Muqtadir’s attention was 
directed through all these allusions to Ibn Wahb, because 
they obviously fitted him. Tricks of this sort, which were 
completely based on falsehood and on ignorance of such 
puzzles, were the reason for (Ibn W^abb's) becoming wazir. 


m story \s repeated in 'fhar. III, 37®. Cf. a!» F. Rosenllwl, 
^/i History Mtukm HisloriograpAy, pp, so f. 

f 1 Ktialctiin fifty's; U'a^a^iiiv . , , 'atd, which might mean “had a 

falsification made through Mufltlj," but this would seem forced. The transla- 

hlufob merely bnngj ad-DiniyaU m touch with Ibn Wahb, and is shown 

3d-D2iniy ilE s fim^bed pr^^duct by Ibn \V abb. 

The Jliinitr of the wazir appears aj a1-|;;la5an in A, Dp C» and D. 
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[t is obvious that the prediction work that is ascribed to 
al-Sajarbaqi is a work of this kind. 

I asked Akmal-ad-dm,’”® the s/iaykh of the non-Arab 
Hanafites in Eg)'pt, about this prediction work and about the 
Sufi {author), al-Bitjarbaqi, to whom it is attributed, since 
he was informed about the Sufi orders. He said: *'Ai-Bajar- 
baqi belonged to the Sufis known as Qalandariyah, who prac¬ 
tice the innovation of shaving their beards. He was talking 
about what was going to happen by means of the removal 
(of the veil, kash^, and was hinting at personalities whose 
identity he knew. He referred to them cryptically with letters 
that he made up freely. (He did this) for whomever of them 
he saw. Occasionally, he put that (material) into poetical form 
and from time to time produced a few verses. These ver.ses 
were later on circulated in his name. People were eager to 
get them. They considered them an enigmatic prediction 
\^ork. The verses were then constantly added to by forgers 
of this type, and the common people occupied themselves 
with Trying to decipher them. But it is impossible to decipher 
them, because only previously known or established rules 
can lead to the decipherment of such puzzles. In this (par- ii, soo 
ticular case), the only clues to the meaning of the letters are 
in the poem itself," The statement quoted from so e?t- 
cellent a person (as Shaykb Akmal-ad-din) is to me an al¬ 
together adequate answer to the problem that, 1 felt, was 
posed by the prediction work of al-Bajarbaql. 

"W'e would not be persons who are guided aright, had 
God not guided us." 

Later on,*'®* I came across the History of Ibn Kathir."®* 

It was in Damascus w'here 1 stopped with the Sultan's 

I™ Muhammad b. Mubmudp who was hom shortly after 710 [1510/J l], 
and who died m 1^6 [13S+J. Cf. GAL, 11, AO f.i Supply II, sp f. Ihn tTajar^ 
ad-Dutiir |V, stiites on the amliority cf [hn Kliatdijn that 

AkmaUad-dtn believed in the mystiiial doctrine of montsm 
Bulaq add Si "and cannot be found outside/' 
ii« ejur'in 7.^ {+k). 

following addition, containing the latent date mentioned in the 
Afaqaddimah, is found only in C and IX 

hma'lt b. ^L-trinr, bom jtllortLy after 7CK) died in TT t 
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cavalcade in the year 802 [l+OO], at a time when 1 was chief 
Mali kite judge in Eg^'pt. 

In the biography of (al-BajarbaqT) relative to the year 
724 [1324], Ibii Kathir says: '‘Shams-ad-din Muhammad 
al-Bdjarbaqi. He is considered the founder of the unorthodox 
sect of the Bajarbaqtyah, which is known for its denial of the 
Creator. (Al-Bajarbaqt's) father, Jamal-ad-^lin 'Abd-ar- 
Hahim b. ‘Umar al-Mawsili, was a pious Shah'ite who taught 
in Damascus colleges. His son grew up among jurisconsults. 
He studied a little and then turned to mysticism. group of 
people who believed in him and followed his order adhered 
to him. Later on, the Malikite Judge condemned him to 
death, and he Fled to the East. He then was able to prove that 
those who had testified against him were hostile to him, and 
the reversed the former judgment. (AI- 

Bajarbaqi) remained in al-Qlbun (near Damascus) for a 
number of years. He died during the night of Wednesday, 
Rabi' II, 16, 724 [night of April n/l2, 132^]. 

ibn Kathir says: Al-Bajarbaqi composed a ju/r poem 
w'hich runs as follows: ““ 


Listen and comprehend letters and their numerical 
values. 

And the description, and be understanding, like a clever 
and intc'lligcnt person. 

T he Lord of the heavens will tell, concerning Egypt and 
what is to be in Syria 

Of good things and of tribulations. 

Baybars w ill be given a goblet to <lrink after the five of 
them. 


tl373f Cf. 11,40; Sapftl., II, +a f. Tlwreference is to his Bidayak, XJV, 
IJ S. The poeni, however. Is not quoted ilicre. 

For al-Bajarbaqr. who was bom oj. sjh [laTVial. cT. also nlh-Dluihabi, 
{sd ed.; Kydembsd, tS(3Hi5/|&4B-^). 11, i7t; Ibn I talar, 
aJ-Durarai^a^Mn^, IV, le ir,; al-Kulub?, FdttJf fl/./fWjWl {Cairo, l^Sl- 
6^), lip Wf.: Jbfi ftl-Minadp ShadharJt ailh-dkiihi$br Vl, SIT Ag-n^fadi's 
article on him has now been published. Cf. aj.^afadi, ti'tiji, ed. S, l^derliic 
{Damascus, isss). 111, a44> f, ■> b 

Cf. p. 825, above. 
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And a h~m with restlessness, sleeping in blankets Imoun- 
tain dens?l, 

Alas, Damascus—what descended upon its territory! 

They destroyed a mosque of God. How (beautifully) 
had it been constructed! 

Woe unto it, how many acted wrongly with regard to 
the religion! How many did they kill! 

How much blood, of scholars and lowly people, did they 
shed! 

How much (noise) could be heard, and how’ many cap¬ 
tives there were! How many did they rob 

And then bum, of young men and old; 

Existence is dark, and the land is blacked out. 

Even the pigeons there mourn on the branches. 

Oh, (poor) creatures, is there no helper for the religion? 

Get up (all of you) and go to Syria, from the plains and 
the rugged hills! 

The .^rabs of the ‘Iraq and of tower and Upper Egypt 
arc coming. 

The firm resolution is to bring death to unbelief in 
(Damascus). 
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Chapter IV 


0 

COUNTRIES AND CITIES.i 
AND ALL OTHER (FORMS OF) SEDENTARY 
CIVILIZATION. THE CONDITIONS OCCURRING THERE. 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY (CONSIDERATIONS) 

IN THIS CONNECTION. 


^ A and D sdd towns.' 



1^ I ^ Dynasties are f>rior to towns and cities. Towns 
and cities are secondary {products) of royal 
authority. 

T me E>tPtANATiON FOR THIS VS that building and 
city planning are features of stxlentary culture brought 
about by luxury and tranquillity, as we have mentioned be^ 
fore * * Such (features of sedentary culture) come after Bedouin 
life and the features that go with It. 

Furthermore, towns and cities with their monuments,® 
vast constructions, and large buildings, are set up for the 
masses and not for the few. Therefore, united effort and 
much co-operation are needed for them. They are not among 
the things that are necessary matters of general concern to n, soa 
human beings, in the sense that all human beings desire 
them or feel compelled to have them. As a matter of fact, 

(human beings) must be forced and driven to (build cities). 

The stick of royal authority is what compels them, or they 
may be stimulated by promise of resvard and compensation. 

(Such reward) amounts to so large a sum that only royal 
authority and a dynasty can pay for it. Thus, dynasties and 
royal authority are absolutely necessary for the building of 
cities and the planning of towns, 

Then, when the town has been built and is all finished, 
as the builder saw fit an<l as the climatic and geographical 
conditions required, the life of the dynasty is the life of the 
town. If the dynasty is of short duration, life in the town w'ill 
stop at the end of the dynasty. Its civilization will recede, and 
the town will fall into ruins. On the other hand, if the dynasty 
is of long duration and lasts a long time, new constructions 
will always go up in the town, the number of large mansions 
will increase, and the w alls * of the town will extend farther 
and farther. Eventually, the layout of the town will cover a 


* Cf,, for instance, i;3+7, above. 

* Hiiydktt, Cf. n, I7S to Ch. i, above. 

* Buiaq; "the tnorkets." 
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wide area, and the town will ex tend so far and so wide as to 
be (almost) beyond measurement. This happened in Baghdad 
and similar (titles). 

The Khatlb mentioned in his History that in the time of 
al-Ma’miin, the number of public baths in Baghdad reached 
65,000.® (Baghdad) included over forty of the adjacent 
neighboring towns and cities. It was not just one town sur¬ 
rounded by one wall. Its population was much too large for 
that. The same was the case with al-Qayraw'an, Cordoba, 
and al-Mahtiiyah in Islamic times. It is the case with Egypt 
and Cairo at this time, so tve are told. 

1 he dyrtasty that has built a certain town may be de¬ 
stroyed. Now, the mountainous and flat areas surrounding the 
ti, S03 city are a desert that constantly provides for (an influx of) 
civilization (i>opulation). This (fact), then, will preserve the 
existence of (the town), and (the town) will continue to live 
after the dynasty is dead. (1 his situation) can be observed in 
Fez and Bougie in the West, and in the non-Arab 'Iraq in 
the East, which get their civilization (population) from the 
mountains, When the conditions of the inhabitants of the 
desert reach the utmost ease and (become most) profitable, 
(the situation thus created causes the inhabitants of the 
desert to) look for the tranquillity and quiet that human 
beings (desire) by nature. Therefore, they settle in towns and 
cities and form an (urban) population. 

Or, it may happen that a town founded (by a dynasty now' 
destroyed) has no opportunity to replenish its civilization 
(population) by a constant influx of settlers from a desert 
near the town. In this case, the destruction of the dynasty 
will leave it unprotected. It cannot be maintained. Its civili¬ 
zation will gradually decay, until its population is dispersed 
and gone, This happened in Baghdad, Egypt,* and al-Kufah 

T . ^ al-Khadb sl-Baghjaili, BagAMl, 

‘‘i-j j Jp" probably quoits him ifvlirmly. For the "Prcflcber 

, „ ® ^bniadb.'AlI,Sss-wsli(»a-io7il. S^PP!., 

™ Khaldiin's use of tlm ward, l above, 

I bn Khaldun was prci b3l>l}f ilunh ing af Fuatilt , 
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in the East, and in al-Qayrawan, al-Mahdiyah, and Qal'at 
BanI Hammad ^ in the West, as well as in other cities. This 
should be understood. 

Frequently it happens that after the destruction of the 
original builders of (a tOTATi* * that town) is used by another 
realm and dynasty as capital and residence. This then 
makes It unnecessary for (the new dynasty) to build (an¬ 
other) town for itself as a settlement. In this case^ the (new) 
dynasty will protect the town. Its buildings and construc¬ 
tions will increase in proportion to the improved circum^ 
stances and the luKury of the new dynasty* The life (of the 
new dynasty) gives (the town) another life. This has ha|>^ 
pened in contemporary Fez and Cairo, 

This should be considered, and (Jod s secret (plans) for 
His creation should be understood. 


1^ £ ] Royal ciwMor/J!y c^ltsjor urban 


This is because, when royal authority is obtained by 
tribes and groups, (the tribes and groups) are forced to take 
possession of cities for two reasons. One of them is that royal 
authority causes (the people) to seek tranquillity, restfulness, 
and relaxation^ and to try to provide the aspects of civiliza¬ 
tion that w^ere lacking in the deserts The second (reason) is 
that rivals and enemies can be expected to attack the realm, 
and one must defend oneself against them- 

A city situated in a district where (rivals of the dynasty) 
are found, may often become a place of refuge for a person 
who Wyants to attack (the tribes and groups in authoritj^) and 
revolt against them and deprive them of the royal authority 
to which they have aspired*® He fortifies himself in the city 
and fights them (from there)* Now, it is very difficult and 
troublesome to overpower a city*® A city is worth a great 
number of soldiers, in that it offers protection from behind 


^ Cf. Ti. e io Cb. in, above. . , 

■ as vocalized In C. can scarcely be translated otberuisc, 

they have obtained’" or “lo which they have been raised” are hariily possible 
Perhaps the leKi should read jaiwi? "to which he aspires/ 

* Cf, BombacL, p. 44D. 


Up SOf 
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the walls and makes attacks difficult, and no great numbers 
or much power are needed. Power and group support are 
needed in w'ar only for the sake of the steadfastness provided 
by the mutual affection (tribesmen) show each other in 
battle. The steadfastness of (people in a city) is assured by 
the walls of the city, Thereforej they do not need much 
group support or great numbers (for defense), The existence 
of a city and of rivals who fortify themselves in it thus eats 
into the strength of a nation desiring to gain control and 
breaks the impetus of its efforts in this respect. Therefore, if 
there are cities in the tribal territory of (a dynasty, the 
dynasty) will bring them under its control, in order to be 
safe from any weakening (of its power, should the cities fall 
under control of its rivals), [f there are no cities, the dynasty 
will have to build a new (city), firstly, in order to complete 
the civilisation of its realm and to be able to lessen its 
efforts, and, secondly, in order to use (the city) as a threat 
against those parties and groups wdthin the dynasty- that 
might desire power and might wish to resist. 

It is thus clear that royal authority calls for urban settle¬ 
ment and control of the cities, 

"God has the power to execute His commands." 

Only a strong royal anthorily is abl€ to construct 
large cities and high tiionunimts. 

We have mentioned this before In connection with build¬ 
ings and other dynastic (monuments).'* (The si?,e of monu¬ 
ments) is proportionate to the importance of (the various 
dynasties). The construction of cities can be achieved only 
by united effort, great numbers, and the co-operation of 
w-orkers. When the dynasty is large and far-flung, workers 
are brought together from all regions, and their labor is 
employed in a common effort. Often, the work involves the 
help of machines, which multiply the power and strength 

*" Qur'in it.it (ai), 

nastf If,, ibove, where fhe coiitenta cf this section were dealt 
with berore. 
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needed to carry the loads required in building. (Unaided) 
human strength would be insufficient, Among such machines 
are pulleys and others. 

Many people who view the great monuments and con¬ 
structions of the ancients, such as the Reception Hall of 
Khosraw (/n-nn Kisra)^ the pyramids of Egypt, the arches 
of the Malga (at Carthage) and those of Cherchel in the 
Maghrib, think that the ancients erected them by their own 
(unaided) powers, whether (they worked) as individuals or 
in groups. They imagine that the ancients had bodies pro¬ 
portionate to (those monuments) and that their bodies, conse¬ 
quently, were much taller, wider, and heavier than (our 
bodies), so that there was the right proportion betw^een 
(their bodies) and the physical strength from which sucli 
buildings resulted. They forget tiie importance of machines 
and pulleys and engineering skill implied In this connection. 

Many a traveled person can confirm what we have stated ii, sw 
from his own observation of buiklitig (activities) and of the 
use of mechanics to transport building materials among the 
non-Arab dynasties concemeti with such things. 

The common people call most of the monuments of the 
ancients found at this time, *Adite motmments, with reference 
to the people of 'Ad. The common people think that the 
buildings and constructions of 'Ad are so big becau.se the 
bodies of (the 'Adites) were so big and their strength many 
times greater (than our strength). 'I'hi.s is not so. We have 
many monuments of nations whose body measurements are 
well known to us. (These monuments) are as big or bigger 
than such (famed monuments) as, for instance, the Reception 
Hall of Khosraw {Iwdn Kisrd) and the buildings of the Sht'ah 
*Ubaydid(-Fatimids) in Ifriqiyah, or those of the Sinhajah, 
w'ho.se monument, still visible to this day, is the minaret of 
Qal'at Bani Ham mad. 

The same applies to the building (activity) of the 

" Cf, also p. S 69 . below, Ibn Kbildiii. read the word mtihJt, which is 
to bir connected cither with or (ifobibly with the foitncr. 

Cf. also makht "Jever.” 
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Aglilabids in the Mosque of al-Qayrawan, and of ihe Almo- 
hads in Rabat (Rlbai aUFath), and to the forty years building 
(activity) of Sultan Abu 1-Hasan in al-Mansurah^^ opposite 
TlemcenJ® It also applies to the arches supporting the aque¬ 
duct by means of which the inhabitants of Carthage brought 
water to their city, and which are still standing at this time. 
Tiiere are also other buildings and monuments {iaiyMit), the 
history of whose builders, whether ancient or recent, is 
known to us, and we can be certain that the measurements of 
their bodies were not excessive* This belief is founded solely 
upon (the tales of) storytellers who eagerly tell stories about 
the people of ‘Ad and Thamud and the Amalekites. In fact, 
we find the houses of the ^rhamud still existing at this rime 
in Petra, where they are cut into the rock. !t is established 
by (the sound tradition of) the Sahih that those houses 
actually were theirs*^* Ihe Hijazi (pilgrim) caravan has 
passed by them for very^ many years, and it has been ob¬ 
served that those houses are not larger than usual inside, nor 
in size and height (generally). 

iij £07 In their belief that (the ancients had excessively large 
bodies, the storytellers) exaggerate so much that they be¬ 
lieve that Og, the son of Anak, one of the Amalckitcs (or 
Canaanites),^* used to take fish fresh out of the water and 
cook them in the sun* They have that idea because they 
think that the heat of the sun is greater close to It. They do 
not know' ihat the hear of the sun here among us is its light, 
because of the reflection of the rays when they hit the surface 
of the earth and the air» Ihe sun itself is neither hot nor 
cold* It is a star of an uncomposed (substance) that gives 

u'llie Mcrinids sfarted the bnUdlng of under Ab^i Va'qub 

Yusuf in ;tna occupied U wirh iraemipnons do^n lo issa* anti ihe 

ycar5 immediately following under Ah^ t-tlasan 'AIL CL CL MarcaJs in El, 

AT - *ias “Abu Sa'rd [laiG-ail" irstflid of tht correct 

Abu U^asan. De Slaw tran.lat^; "{about] forty years ago," which would 
^ ^Cturattp but h linguistically hardly "possible. 

Cf. J:3S& (n. 11 a), above, 

“C ^XanaitiT' wrhien over "Amakklics,"' Cf, i:35& (a. \io), 
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light. Something of this was mentioned before in the sefcond 
chapter; there we mentioned that (the size of the monu¬ 
ments of) dynasties is proportionate to their original 
power, 

*"God creates whatever He wishes/' 

Q ^ 3 Ivrv idrge mmumenis are not buiti by ont dynasty 
alone. 

The reason for this is the afore-mentioned need for co¬ 
operation and multiplication of human strength in any build¬ 
ing activity. Sometimes buildings are so large that they 
are too much for (human) strength, whether it is on its own 
or multiplied by machines, as we have (just) stated. There¬ 
fore, the repeated application of similar strength is required 
over successive periods, until (the building) materializes. 

One (ruler) starts the construction. 1 Je is followed by another 
and (the second by) a third. Each of them does all he can to 
bring workers together in a common effort, tinally, (the 
building) materializes^ as it was plannedj^ and then stands 
before our eves. Those who live at a later period and see the 
building think that it was built by (but) a single dynasty. u, aos 
In this connection one should compare %vhat the historians 
report about the construction of the Dam of Ma'rib. Its con¬ 
struction was (started by) Saba* b, Yashjub/^ He caused 
seventy rivers to flow into it. Death prevented him from 
completing it, an^l it was then completed by the Himyarite 
rulers w^ho succeeded him. 

Something similar has been reported with regard to the 
construction of Carthage, its aqueduct* and the Adite 
arches supporting it. And the same is the case with most 
great buildings. This is confirmed by the great buildings of 
our own time. We find one ruler starting by laying out their 

“ Bulaq correctly supplied these words in the text. 

Qur'an 3.^7 («>. and similar passages. ^ 

Cf,, for instancfT, A. Crohniafin in JE/^ j.t?. '"'N'ia'rLb ; Ibii Kathjr, 

BiddyaA, II, 169. 

cr. p. above. 
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foundations. Then, if the rulers who succeed him do not 
follow in his steps and complete (the building)* it remains 
as it is, and is not completed as planned. 

Another conftmiation of our theory is the fact that we 
find that (later) dynasties are unable to tear doAvn and destroy 
many great architectural monuments, even though destruc¬ 
tion is much easier than construction* because destruction is 
return to the origin, which is non-existence, while construe^ 
tion is the opposite of that.^ Thus, when we find a building 
that our human strength is too weak to tear down* even 
though it is easy to tear something down, we realize that the 
strength used in starting such a monumeni must have been 
immense and that the building could not be the monument 
of a single dynasty. 

This is what happened to the Arabs w ith regard to the 
iieception Hall of Khosraw {ludn Khrd). Ar-Bashid had the 
intention of tearing it down. He sent to Yahya b. Khahd, 
who was in prison, and asked him for advice^ Yahya said: 
"'O Commander of the Faithful, do not do itl Leave it stand¬ 
ing! It shows the extent of the royal authority of your fore¬ 
fathers, w^ho were able to take away the royal autliority 
from the people who built such a monument/' Ar-Rashid, 
however* mistrusted Yahyi^s ad\icc. He said that Yahya 
was motivated by his afiection for the non-Arabs and that "he 
n, SO& (ar-Kashid) would Indeed bring it down. He started to tear 
it down and made a concerted effort to this effect, lie had 
pickaxes applied to it, and he liad it heated by selling fire to 
it, and he had vii^egar poured upon it. Stilh after all these 
(eftorts), he was unable (to tear it dowi^). Fearful of the 
disgrace (involved in his inabilitv to demolish the monu¬ 
ment), he sent again to Yahya and asked him for advice, 
whether he should give up his efforts to tear it down. Yahya 
replied: Do not do that! Get on with it, so ihat it may not 
be said that the Commander of the Faithful and ruler of the 
Arabs was not abl e to tear dowm .something that non-Arabs 
^ Cf. abdVCp and below^ 
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had built/' Thus, ar-lUshJd recognized (his disgrace) and 
was unable to tear it do\vn/‘ 

The same happened to al-Ma'miin in {his attempt) to 
tear down the pyramids in Egypt, He assembled workers to 
tear them down, but he did not have much success. The 
workers began by boring a hole into the pyramids, and they 
came to an interior chamber between the outer wall and 
walls farther inside. That was as far as they got in their 
attempt to tear (the pyramid) down. Their efforts are said 
to show to this day In the form of a visible hole. Some think 
that al-Ma’mun found a buried treasure between the walls.” 

And God know's better. 

'I he same applies to the arches of the Malga (at Carthage, 
which are still standing) at this time. The people of I unis 
need stones for their buildings, and the craftsmen like the 
quality of the stones of the arches (of the aqueduct). For a 
long time, they have attempted to tear them down. How'ever, 
even the smallest (part) of the walls comes down only after 
the greatest efforts. Parties assemble for the purpose. (They 
are) a well-knowm (custom), and 1 have seen many of them 
in the days of my youth. 

"God has power over everything." ** 

£52 ReffiiiremenLi for ifie pkniihig of toivtis ami the u, sio 

consetiuences of ttegUcli/ig those requirements. 

Towns are dwelling places that nations use when they 
have reached the desired goal of luxury and of the things that 
go with it. Then, they prefer tranquillity and quiet and turn 
to using houses to dw'ell In. 

The purpose of (building towms) is to have places for 
dw'clling and shelter. Therefore, it is necessary in this con¬ 
nection to see to it that harmful things are kept aivay' from 

“Cf. 1:356, above. 

“Cf. esp.. E. Craefe, Djj in at-MoifitTs "Vifaf 

(Lcipziger Scraltisiiiiche Studicn, V (Leipzig, i&ii), p, fitsstnt. 

Cf. ntsD al-Mas’udi,-JiAWr (Caira, iSfiT/ 1958), p. 13». 

" Qur'in si.fiO ( I9). 
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the towns by protecting them against inroads by them, and 
diat useful features arc introduced and all the conveniences 


are made available in them. 

In connection with the protection of towns against harm¬ 
ful things, one should see to it that all tlie houses of the 
tow'n are situated inside a protective wall. Furthermore, the 
town should be situated in an inaccessible place, either ufKin 
a rugged hill or surrounded by the sea or by a river, so that 
it can be reached only by crossing some sort of bridge,®* In 
that way, it will be difficult for an enemy to take the town, 
and its inaccessibility and fortress (character) will be in- 
crea:icd many times. 

In connection with the protection of towns against harm 
that might arise from atmospheric phenomena^ one should 
see to it that the air where the town is (to be situated) is 
good, in order to be safe from illness. When the air is stag¬ 
nant and bad, or close to corrupt waters or putrid pools or 
sw'amps, it is speedily affected by putrescence as the result 
of t>eing near these things, and it is unavoidable that (all) 
living Ixjings who are there will speedily be afiected by ill¬ 
ness. 1 his fact is confirmed by direct obseivation. *rown 5 
where no attention is paid to good air, have, as a rule, much 
illness. In the Maghrib, Gabes in the JarTd, in Ifrttjiyah, is 
famous for that. Very few of its inhabitants or those who 
come there (from elsewhere) are spared some (form of)the 
putrid fever. It has been said that this (condition) is recent 
there, that it did not use to be that way. .Al-Bakri “ gives an 
account of how this happened. A copper vessel was found 


« Ibn K^tdun uses two words for "bridge, - which arv not consisiently 
difl^roimatcd in meaning. Ore Is used for bridge* over deep gorRcs, the 
tuber for over wide nvers, by Ahii 1-J.tas«n al.-Amift, fc/- 

pp. 71 f.: .jijikhlp. fWM 

><.»!* f^ ^stie's translation, I>f*Tir>lron tit rMrhat 

“bHakri from memory and adds an elcmetii, the 
copper vessel which is also known from Tht Arabian J^ightt. Cf. al.so W. 

(Abhftndlungcii furdic 

Kunrfe de* Morgcnlandes, No. aS) (Leipzig, i d-w), p. 7 a, 
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during' an excavation there. The vessel was sealed with lead. 

The seal was broken, and (a puff of) smoke came out of the 
\'cssel and disappeared in the air. Feverous diseases began 
to occur in that place from that time on. 

( Al^Bakri) meant to Imply that the vessel contained some 
magic spell against (the occurrence of) pestilence, and that 
when it was gone Its magic efficacy also disappeared. There¬ 
fore, putrescence and pestilence reappeared. The story is an 
exa mple of the feeble beliefs and ideas of the common people. 
Al-llakri was neither learned nor enlightened enough to 
reject such (a story) and see through its nonsensical char¬ 
acter. He reported it as he had heard it. The truth lies in the 
fact that it mostly is the stagnancy of putrid air that causes 
the putrefaction of bodies and the occurrence of feverous 
diseases. When the w'ind gets into (the putrid air), and 
disperses it left and right, the effect of putrescence is less¬ 
ened, and the occurrence of illness among living beings 
decreases correspondingly. \\'hdn a place has many inhabit¬ 
ants and its people move around a great deal, the air 
necessarily is made to circulate, and there originates a wind 
that gets into stagnant air.^ This, (in turn,) helps the air to 
keep moving and circulating. Where there are few- inhabit¬ 
ants, the air Is not helped to move and circulate, so it re¬ 
mains stagnant. Its putrescence increases and its harmfulness 
grows. When Ifriqiyah enjoyed a flourishing civilization and 
a large population, Gabes had many inhabitants whose con¬ 
stant activity helped to keep the air circulating and to keep n, ms 
the harm resulting from (stagnant air) at a minimum by 
dispersing it. There was not much putrescence or illness 
there at that time. But when the number of inhabitants (in 
Gabes) became fewer, the air there, which was putrefied 
through the coiruption of the water (of the town), became 
stagnant, and putrescence and the occurrence of disease in¬ 
creased. This is the only correct explanation (of the preva¬ 
lence of feverous diseases in Gabes), 

We have seen the contrary occur in places founded with- 

*• But tf. abov», p. ISO. Cf, also p, 37fi, ImjIow, 
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out regard for the quality of the air. At first they had feu' 
inhabitants, and, consequently, the occurrence of disease was 
high. Then, when the {number of) inhabitants increased, the 
situation changed. An example is the royal residence in Fez 
at this time, which is called the New lown.” Many such 
(examples) exist in the world. If the reader will examine 
them, my statements will be found to be correct. 

As of recent times,® the corruption of the air has disap¬ 
peared in Gab&s, and the putrescence no longer exists there, 
1 he ruler of Tunis besieged Gabes and cut down the palm 
grove that surrounded the town. Part of {the town) was thus 
opened up, and the surrounding air could circulate and the 
winds could get into it. Thus, the putrescence disappeared 
from the air. 

God governs all affairs. 

In connection with the importation of useful things and 
conveniences into towns, one must see to a number of mat¬ 
ters.” There is the water (problem). The place should be on a 
river, or springs with plenty of fresh water should be facing 
it. The existence of water near the place simplifies the w'ator 
problem for the inhabitants, which is urgent. The existence 
of (water) will be a general convenience to them. 

Another utility in towns, for which one must provide, is 


»»New Fez was founded in d7+ [lale). Cf. 'tbar, Vlf, I9S; de Slant f ml, 
IV, S+i H. Terrassc, Uittoirt du Afa™, II. 30 f. 

** added in itie marj^ln of C and tben appears in the 

'.'ll refeiTvd to took place in 789 [ | ssTl, under Abu l-'Abbas. 

Cf. S97f.; dc Siane (ir.), HI, 1 13 ; H. Brunsvlivig. U Btrhirh 

mtiiUlt, I, I EM., * 

^*Ala' ad^in al-Kindl, 6 «h 7IS Ii2+s/4s-i3ie. Cf. GAt., tt, 9 ; 
Suppl., U, s; Ibn nd-Difror ai-idmhaii, ll], iso fT,}, in his TadUtirafi, 
wrote as follows; Do not staj,- in a place where Uiore is no flowing river, no 
active buiim-ss, and no just judge, learned physician, or foreeful ruler. Have 

i* water and opportunities for pasturage and 
wllecting firewood." (Quoted fmm as-Suyut1, Kjwid> NiS. Ar. 

Princemn .= ns H, fol. 2b.) [n this and similar form*, ihe allying has 
teen ^pular in Arabic wiwJoEn literature since the ninth century. Cf. Ibn 

fl-Tabari, 

ed, M. j. Siddiqi (Berlin, 1928 ), p. S76; al-MuteshsIdr, MAhtdr uf-Muw. 
among the ^ymg* attributed to Hermes (cf. H. Knusl, ^Tiitie^^ungta aus 
dtm Eikurm], p, ms); ar-Uighih al-lsfahanf, 11. 350. 
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good pastures for the livestock of (tlie inhabitants). Each 
householder needs domestic animals for breeding, for milk, 
and for riding, (These animals) rec|uire pasturage. If (the 
pastures) are nearby anti good, that ;vill be more convenient 
for them, because it is troublesome for them to have the 
pastures far auay. 

Furthermore, one has to see to it that there are fields 
suitable for cultivation. Grain is the (basic) food. When the 
fields are near, the (needed grain) can be obtained more 
easily and quickly. 

Then, there also is (the problem of) a woods to supply 
firewood amd building material. Firew'ood Is a matter of 
general coticem, as it is used for making fires to generate 
heat. Timber, too, is needed, for roofing and for the many 
other necessities for w'hich timber is employed. 

One should also see to it that the town is situated clo.se 
to the sea, to facilitate the importation of foreign goods from 
remote countries. However, this is not on the same level 
with the afore-mentioned (requirements). All the (require¬ 
ments) mentioned difier in importance according to the 
different needs and the necessity that c>;ists for them on the 
part of the inhabitants. 

The founder (of a town) .sometimes fails to make a good 
natural selection, or he sees only to what seems mo.st im¬ 
portant to him or his people, and does not think of the 
needs of others. The Arabs did that at the beginning of 
Islam when they founded towns in the 'Irlq, the flijaz," 
and Ifrtqiyah. They saw only to what seemed important to 
them, namely, pastures for (their) camels and the trees and 
brackish water suitable to (camels), They did not see to it 
that tfiere was water (for human consumption), fields for 
cultivation, firewood, or pastures for domestic animals such 
as cattle, .sheep, goats, and so on.*’ Among the cities (founded 
by the Arabs) were aUQayrawan, al-Kufah, al-Basrah, 

*• The rtfcrcnce to the yijii was omitiecl in Bulaq, apparently for the 
good reason that it docs tiot make much «nse, 

Cf. p. atfs, bclow'. 
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Sijiltnasah, and the Ukc, (The^e cities) were, therefore, v'eiy 
ready to fall into ruins^, in as much as in connection with 
them no attention had been paid to ilie natural (require¬ 
ments of towns). 

In connection with coastal towns situatetl on the sea, one 
must sec to \i that they are situated oji a mountain or amidst 
a people sufficiently numerous to come to the support of the 
II. sj* town when an enemy attacks it. The reason for this is that a 
town which is near the sea but does not have within its area 
tribes who share its ^roup feeling;, or is not situated in 
rugged mountain territory, is In danger of being attached at 
night by surprise. Its enemies can easily attack it with a 
fleet and do harm to it. They can be sure that the city has no 
one to call to its support and that the urban population, ac¬ 
customed to tranquillity, has become dependent (on others 
for Its protection) and does not know how to 6ght. Among 
(cities) of this type, for instance, are Alexandria in the East, 
and Tripoli, Bone, and Sale in the West. 

Tribes and groupws living nearby, where a call for help 
or the sounds of fighting can reach them, and roads (too) 
he used by those who want to reach (the town) 
built upon a hilltop in mountainous country, constitute the 
principal defenses (of towns) against (their enemies). (The 
enemies) will give up attacking the town. Its rugged situ¬ 
ation Stops them, and they fear that the town's call for help 
will be answered. This applies to Ceuta, Bougie, and even 
to Collo (al-Qull),” despite its small ^ize. 

Thb should be understood. It may be illustrated by the 
fad that Alexandria was desl^ated a *'border city^* by the 
Abbasids although the Wbbasid propaganda extended be¬ 
yond Alexandria to Barca (Barqah) and Ifriqiyah. (The term 
border city*’ for Alexandria) expressed fAbbdsid) fears 
that attacks (against Alexandria) could be made from the sea^ 
(Such fears were justified in the case of Alexandria) bc?caiise 

/^Thc principal port for Cotisiantii^e. Cf. R. Bnjmchvijr. La Berhint 
arieniatf, fias. 
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of it,s exposed situation. (Its exposed situation) probably was 
the reason why Alexandria and Tripoli w'ere attacked by the 
enemy in Islamic times on nunterous occasions. 

[ 6 ] The mosques artel Tenerated ImiUings of the iLorld. 

It should be known that God singled out some places of 
the earth for special honor. He made them the homes of His 
worship. (People who worship in them) receive a much 
greater reward and recompense (than people who worship 
elsewhere). God informed us about this situation through 
the tongues of Hi.s messengers and prophets, as an act of 
kindness to His scr^-ants and for the purpose of facilitating 
their w'ays to happiness. 

\\’e know from the two 5 (jAiAs that the most excellent 
places on earth ** are the three mosques of Mecca, Medina, 
and Jerusalem. Mecca is the house of Abraham. God com¬ 
manded .Abraham to build it and to exhort the people to 
make the pilgrimage thither. He and his son Ishmael built 
it, as is stated in the Qur'^.** He fulfilled God s command¬ 
ment in this respect. Ishmael dw'elt there with Hagar and the 
Jurhum (tribe) who lived with them, until they both died 
and were buried in the hijr “ or{thc ha'bah). 

Jerusalem is the house of David and Solomon, God com¬ 
manded them to build the mosque there and to erect its 
monuments (/wydjitV). Many of the prophets, descendants of 
Isaac, were buried around it. 

Medina is the place to which our Prophet emigrated when 
God commanded him to emigrate and to establish the reli¬ 
gion of Islam there. He built his sacred mosque in Medina, 
and his noble burial place is on (Medina s) soil. 

These three mosques are the consolation of the Muslims, 
the desire of their hearts, and the sacred asylum of their 
religion. There are many well-known traditions about their 

” cr al-Bulthirk 1, ^39, SOI. +97: lltiiidbooi. p. iS7t. 

''quKan fi.lSS Bf. (119 ft-). 

^ Cf. |>. below* 
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excellence and the very great re^v□rd awaiting those who 
live near them and pray in them. 'We shall give (in the fol¬ 
lowing pages) some references to the history of the origin 
of these three most) lies and tell how they gradually dcvelojied 
and eventually made their full-flcilged appearance in the world. 

Mecca is said to have originated when Adam built it 
opposite the “much-frequented house." *® Later on, Mecca 
was destroyed in the Flood. There is no sound historical in¬ 
formation in this connection on which one may rely. The 
information is merely derived from the indication in the 
verse of the Qur’an, "And when Abraham raised the founda¬ 
tions of the house , . ” 

1 hen, God sent Abraham, w'hose story and that of his 
wife Sarah and her jealousy of Hagar are known. God re¬ 
vealed to Abraham that he should ** separate from l iagar 
and exile her together with her son Ishmael to Paran 
(Faran), the mountains of Mecca lieyonil Syria and Aylah. 
Abraham sent her out there, and she reached the place of 
the House. There, she became thirsty, and God in His 
kindness caused the water of the well of Zamzam to gush 
forth for Hagar and Ishmael. He also caused a group of 
Jurhumites to pass by them. They took In Hagar and Ishmael 
and dwelt with them around the Zamzam, as is well knovvn 
atid stated in its proper place, Isfimael built a house for 
shelter where the Ka’bah is situated, lie built a circular 
hedge of doom palm.s around it and turned it into an en¬ 
closure for his sheep and goats. Abraham came several times 
from Syria to visit him. On Ins last visit, he was ordered to 
build the Ka bah on the site of the enclosure. He built it w ith 
the help of his son Ishmael. He exhorted the people to make 
pilgrimage to (the Ka'bah). Ishmael stayed there. When his 


^ Qur'an i (4). 

^ Qur'ii'i 2.127 (J2i)^ 
• Tlie folloiving four 


. . 1 I " i tJowji to *'l}Cramc iliirstv/' rtriginallv read: 

Icaic his son Ishmael and Islittiacl's moihcr Nagar iti the desert, ami ht put 
them down » the plscc of the House and k-ft iHom." llw new text is foupd 
in tin? margin of C amJ the test of D. 
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mother Hagar died, he buried her there. He himself con^ 
tinued to serve (the Ka'bah) until he died. He was buried 
next to his mother Hagar, and his descendants took charge 
after him of the aflairs of the House together with their 
maternal uncles from the Jurhum. I hen, after them, there 
came the Amalekitcs. The situation remained unchanged.** 

People eagerly came there from all directions. There 
were all kinds of people, descendants of Ishmael as well as 
others, from near and far. It has been reported that the 
Tubba’s used to make the pilgrimage to the House and to 
venerate it. It has also been reported that the Tubba called 
Tiban As'ad Abu Karib clothed it with curtains and striped 
Yemenite cloth and ortlorcd it cleaned and had a key' made 
for it. It has furthermore been reported that the Persians 
used to make pilgrimage to it and present sacrificial gilts 
to it. The two golden gazelles that 'Abd-al-Muttalib found 
w'hen the Zamzam was excavated are said to have been one 
of the sacrificial gifts presented (to the ha bah) by (the 
Persians). 

The Jurhum, as descendants of the maternal uncles of the 
rhildren of Ishmael, continued their atlministration of the 
House after them. Eventually, the Kltuza'ali ousted them and 
remained there after them, as long as Ciod wanted them to 
remain. Then, the descendants of Ishmael became numerous 
and spread. They branched out into the Kinanah, who, in 
turn, branched out into the Quraysh and others. The ad¬ 
ministration of the (Ka’bah by the) Kliuza’ah deteriorated. 
The Quraysh took it away from them. T hey ousted them 
from the House and took possession of it the mselves. Their 

»Cf. also’/Iwr, II, an. SSI. ^ ^ . 

“ The Tiame of ihe Tiibba* is addeJ in the raargm of C, and Uien in¬ 
corporated in ihe test of D. C evidently has a I in Tibin, hut the tetterjvas 
written lrKtl£tinctJy and lias elsewhere been nii&read as q. Cf. Ibfi Hisnain^ 

Sirah^ p. 1 6. - , 

*' Cf. ab<j p. bckiw, UsnaUy, the gazelles are said to from tbe 
Jurhum; cf. thn Hisham, Stm/i, p, 9+. However, al-Mas'adi, AftrrJijm/A- 
J'Ad/tufr(Pah 3 , i8ffl-77]. 11, 150 . considered tills impossible and argued lor 

their Persian origin. 
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chief at the time was Qusayy b. Ktlab. He rebuilt the House 
and gave it a roof of doom-palm and date-palm bDughs. 
Al-A'sha said: 


El, ^is 


I swear by the two garments of the monk {of al-Luif) and 
by (the building) that 

Was built by Qusayy all alone and by Ibn Jurhum « 

During the (Qurashite) administration later on, tlic 
House was hit by a flood —or, it is said, by a fire —and was 
destroyed. The (Qtiraysh) rebuilt it with money collected 
from their own property. A ship had been wrecked on the 
coast near Jidda. They bought its wood for the roof (of the 
Ka'bah). The height of its walls was (just) over a fathom, 
and they made them eighteen cubits (high). The door had 
been level with the ground, and they raised it (just) above 
one fathom in height, so that floodwaters could not enter it, 
Ihcy did not have enough money to finish it. Therefore, 
they shortened its foimdptions, and omitted six cubits and 
one span. (That area) they surrounded with a low wall. In 
making the circumambulation (of the Ka’bah), one keeps 
outside this wall. This (area) is the hijr. 

The House remained in this state, until Ibn az-Zuhayr, 
who wanted to be caliph, fortified himself in Mecca. The 
artnies on a/id b. Mu’awiyah, under al-ljusayn h. Numayr 
as-Sakuni, advanced against him" in the year 64 [ 689 ]. 


N j Mo fil *fVlpn'ni^s^'^T'' 'j' ^ (K. J. VV. Gibb Memorial SScHm, 

numpmiis parallel passagei coltected by Geyer, 

the monaiierv of^inrf reading. Ir }s ^aid to have been a pool near 

C bile n«hi'nj MSsVtIiq AfajiStnaA. A. B. and 

Sion mar? as fou^ in “n T j''" " *>f the omis- 

(b. Jurhum).” 

by the editor of Bulao or Thpossibly have been inserted 
the r^aZr« Lmo ?at" himself may .«ve made the chauge in 

** nfii « MJwartU, al-jiiMnt ai^siil{<imy^, fCh yivl 

“Botaq adds, "aNd the House was bomba^ek.- ^ 
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Hatorj the Ka'bak 

(The House^ was set afire, it Is said, by means of naphtha, 
which the armic:» of Yazid shot against Jbn az-Zubayr. Its 
walls begat! to crack. Ibn az-Zubayr had it tom down and 
rebuilt it most beautifully. There was a difference of opinion 
among the men around Muhammad w'ith regard (to the 
manner in which the Ka'bah) was to be reconstructed. Ibn 
az-Zubayr argued against the others w-ith the following re¬ 
mark, which the Messenger of God had made to ’A'ishah: 
"If your people had not but recently been unbelievers, I 
would have restored the House on the foundations of Abra¬ 
ham and I would have made two doors for it, an eastern and 
a western one."^ (Ibn az-Zubayr), therefore, tore it down 
and laid bare the foundations of Abraham. He assembled the 
great personalities and dignitaries (of Mecca) to look at 
them. Ibn 'Abb^ advised him to think of preserving the 
qiblak for the people (during the reconstruction). Therefore, 
he set up a w-ooden scaffolding over the foundations and 
placed curtains over it, in order to preserve the qibbh (and 
keep it visible as a temporary measure). He sent to $an'i’ 
for gypsum and quicklime, which he had brotighi back (to 
Mecca). He asked about the original stone quarry used in 
constructing {the Ka'bah). As many stones as were needed 
by him were brought together. Then, he started construction 
over the foundations of .Abraham. He built the walls twenty- 
seven cubits high, an;l he made two doors for (the Ka'bah) 
on a level with the ground, as it was said In the tradition 
(quoted). He made boors and wall coverings of marble for 
(the Ka'bah), and he had keys and doors of gold fashioned 
for it. 

Later on, in the days of 'Abd-al-Malik, al-Hajjaj came 
to besiege Ibn az-Zubayr. He bombarded the mosque from 
mangonehs until its walls cracked. After llin az-Zubayr's de¬ 
feat, consulted '.Abd-aUMallk concerning (Ibn az- 

Zubayr's) reconstruction of the House and additions to it. 
'Abd-al-Malik ordered him to tear it down and rebuild it 
upon the foundations of the Quraysh, The Ka'bah has this 
•*Cf. Wft, I, M, Wi; 111, IHTT 


II, 9J9 
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(appearance) today, h is said that he ('Abd-al-Nralik) re¬ 
gretted his action when he learned that Jbti az-Zubayr's 
transmission of the tradition of' A'ishah was a sound one, lie 
said: "[ wish I had left it to Abu Khubayb (Ibn az-Zubayr) 
to rebuild the House as he had undertaken to do it/' ** 

Al-I;laj]Sj tore down six cubits and a span of (the Ka’bah), 
where the is, and rebuilt (the Ka'bah) upon the founda¬ 
tions of the Quraysb. He walled in the western door and that 
part of the eastern door that today is below the threshold. 
He left the rest entirely unchanged. The whole building as it 
now stands is the building of Ibn az-Zubayr. In the ^vall, 
between his building and that of al-llajjaj, one can distinctly 
see a crack in the wall where the tw'o buildings are con¬ 
nected. The one construction is separated from the other by 
a crack in the w'all, originally one finger wide, now re¬ 
paired. 

There is a weighty problem here. (The situation de¬ 
scribed) is in disagreement with what the jurists say relative 
to circLimambulation (of the Ka'bah). The person who makes 
the circumambulation mmt be careful not to lean over the 
understructure ** running underneath the founda¬ 
tion walls. W ere he to do so, his circumambulation would be 
inside the House. This (restriction) is based upon the as¬ 
sumption that the walls cover only a part of the foundations, 
a i^rt that is not covered by the walls being where the 
understructure is. (The jurists) also state with re¬ 
gard to kissing the Black Stone, that the person who makes 
the circumambulation must straighten up again when he has 

■ intone, lest part of his circumambulation be 

mside the House. 


T ^ belong to the building of Ibn az- 

Zubayr, which was erected upon the foundations of Abraham, 
how could there occur what (the jurists) say could occur, 
(namely, that unless due caution is practiced, part of the 


Cf. A 


U, also al-Mawartii, 

An uipdcrsiniciLir^ of marbit, ten inches hieh 
. J. Wciiiincft Jn £/, #,». "Ka'ba." 


pp. I S 3 f, (Ch. XI v). 
projecting about a foot. 



Hijtory ij^ thi Ka'bah 

drcumambulation mi^ht fall inside the Ka'bah)? There is 
no escajw from {the difficulty), except by assuming one of 
two alternatives. Al-Hajjaj may have tom down the whole n, sso 
and rebuilt it, as a number of persons have reported, (but 
not covered the whole of tbn ax-Zubayr's foundation). How¬ 
ever, this assumption is refuted by the crack visible between 
the two buildings and the differences of technical detail be¬ 
tween the upper and lower parts. The other alternative would 
be that Ibn az-Zubayr did not fully restore the House upon 
the foundations of Abraham. He would only have done this 
in the case of the hijr, so as to mclude it. {The Ka'bah) today, 
although built by Ibn az-Zubayr, would thus not be on the 
foundations of Abraham, This is unlikely. But it is one of the 
t^vo possible alternatives. And God knows better. 

The area (courtyard) around the House, that is, the 
Mosque, was an open space to be used by those who were 
making the circumambulation. In the days of the Prophet 
and his successor, Abu Bakr, there w'cre no walls surrounding 
it. iTten the number of people (who made pilgrimage to the 
Ka'bah) increased. 'Umar bought the (adjacent) houses and 
had them tom, do\vn, and added their (sites) to the Mosque 
(area). He surrounded it with walls less than a fathom 
high. The same was done, successively, by 'Uthman, 

Ibn az-Zubayr, and al-Waltd b. 'Abd-al-Malik. The latter 
rebuilt (the Mosque) w'ith marble columns. A1-Mansur and 
his son and successor al-Mahdt added to it. Subsequently, no 
further additions were made, and the Mosque has remained 
as it was then down to our time. 

Indications that God has honored the House and been 
greatly concerned with it are too impressive for them all to 
be recortled. It is sufficient to mention that He made it the 
place vvhere the revelation and the angels came down, and a 
place for worship and fulfillment of the religious duties and 
rites of pilgrimage. The sacred precinct of the House has 
been singled out for more venerable rights and privileges 
than any other place, God has forbidden anyone svho opposes 
the religion of Islam to enter tfie sacred precinct. He en- 
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joiit6d those who enter it to wear no sewn garnaents but a 
piece of cloth {izar) to cover thcm*^^ He has granted asylum 
and protection against all harm to those who take refuge in 
it and to the cattle that graze on its pastures. No one has 
anything to tear there. No wild animal is hunted there. No 
tree is cut down for firewood. 

The limits of the sacred precinct, which is invested with 
so much sanctity, extend, in the direction of Medina, three 
miles to at-Tati*im; « in the direction of the ‘Iraq, seven 
miles to the pass of the mountain of al-Miinqata'^ in the 
direction of al-Ji'ranah, nine miles to ash-Shi'b; " In the 
direction of at-Ja'if, seven miles to Batn Namirah: and, in 
the dirmion of Jidda, ten miles to Munqata' al-'asha'ir. 

This is the imponance and history of Mecca. Mecca is 
called "the Mother of Villages." " The name of the Ka'bah 
IS derived from ka'b (cube), because of its height/‘ 

Mecca IS also called Bakkah." .Al-Asma’i says: "(It is 
wiled Bakkah.) because the people 'squeezed' {bijkka)~xhn 
is, pushed—each other toward it." Mujahid** says: "The b 
of Bakkah was changed into nt, as one says Wsrfnj and fdzib 
clinging, adhering,' because of the proximity of the place 
of articulation of the two sounds.” An-Nakha*i« says; 


' Cf. p. 387 , b(?l«w, 

DcrmtUud 113^10 of man or animal was 

^nnditd, liad lo Iwve its boundaries marked in some way. White sienposts 

p 16.. indicates ilie limits as they are eivcii here Onlvat Tan 

0. oukt iL.ir>in,7»!5i™i™: 
b. Khilid. >’3'lo havt be«i th« crf'Abdallih 

" qur'an B.&s (m); «,7 ( 5 ). 

lea n. He was menttoned p, above. rF-r f 

** Cf. fi, *>19 to Ch, iii^ above, 

Nakha^ "i.'pi'nrin! WS)TablJve!’' **“* "" 






History of tke Ka'ba/i 

"Bakkah means the ilouse, and Mecca the place." Az-2iihri “ 
says: "Bakkah means the whole mosque, and Mecca the 
sacred precinct." 

Ever since pre-lslamic times, Mecca has been honored 
by the nations. Their rulers sent property and treasures there. 
(This was done, for instance,) by the Persian emperor 
(Khosraw) and others. The story of the swords and the two 
gazelles that *Abd-aUMuttalib found when the Zamzam was 
excavated Is well ktiown.®'^ 

During the conquest of Mecca, the Messenger of God 
found in the cistern there seventy thousand ounces of gold, 
which were gifts to the liouse by the rulers (of the foreign 
nations). Their value w'as 2,WO,000 dinars of a weight of 
two hundred hundredweight. *Ali b. Abi Talib told Muham¬ 
mad that he should use the money for his war, but Muham¬ 
mad did not do that. He ('All) later on mentioned (the same 
thing) to Abu Bakr, but he could not move him. Hits is 
stated by al-.Azraql.“ In al-Bukhdrl, there is the following 
story with a chain of transmitters going back to Abu Wa’il ” 
who said: "I w'as with Shaybah b. ’Uthmin.“ He said: 
'Umar b. al-Khattab w'as with me. He said: My intention is 
not to leave any gold or silver in (Mecca), but I shall 
distribute it among the Muslims. 1 replied: You will not do 
that. He asked: Why? I said; (Because) it was not done by 
your two masters (jiaAiJ!i'). He said: They are the tw'o men 
who must be taken as models.” The story was (also) pub¬ 
lished by Abu Dawud and I bn Majah.^^ 

The money remained (in Mecca) up to (he time of the 
disturbance caused by al-Aftas, that is, al-Husayn b. al- 


Cf. n. sa to Ibn KliaMQti's tfitrottuciion, 

" Cf. p. 2Si, above. 

•• Mul^nmniad b. Wbdallah al-Azraqt, d. after 544 ISSS/Sd]. Cf. G.iL, 1. 
lal; Sapp!., I, aojl. Cf. his.ilM/i(7r ed, t’. Wiistenfqldr Die 0iruiiiieii 

der St4iJt AM;bt (Leipzig, 1S58}, t, I70 f. 

"Cf, p. 161 (n. SIS), above, 

"He died in 59 1678/79], Cf Ibn (JiiJar, TahJMh, IV, S7S f. 

** Cf. ol-Butchorf, 1, 40S: tV, 480; .Abu DjwLd, SunaK (Cairo 

1S10/I898-9S, in the margin of az-Zurqinl, Siiar^ al-Mawatfa'), II, 167: 
tbn Majah, Sunan, (1, 140; p. isoA. 
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i;l3san b* ‘A13 b. 'Ali 2ayn-al-* Abidin, in the year IB9 
When (al-Aftas) conquered Mecca, he went to the Ka'bah 
and took everything that was in the treasury. He said: 
*'What would the Ka'bah do with that money? It lies there 
unused. We are more entitled to use it for our war {than 
is the Ka'bah to hold it)/' So he took it out and used it 
Since then, there has been no treasure in the Ka"bah. 

Jerusalem is '"the Most Remote Mosque/'^ It began in 
the time of tlie Sabians as the site of a temple to Venus. The 
Sabians used oil as a sacrifieial offering and poured it upon 
the rock that was there. The temple {of Venus) was later on 
totally destroyed. The children of Israel, when they took 
possession of (Jerusalem), used it as the qiblah for their 
prayers, ihls happened in the following manner: Moses led 
the children of Israel out of Egypt, in order to give them 
possession of Jerusalem, as Goti had promised to their father 
Israel and his fathers Isaac and Jacob before him. Now', 
tvhile they were staying in the desert, God commanded 
Up aas Moses to use a tabernacle of acacia wood , whose measure¬ 
ments, description, effigies {Az7) and statues were indi¬ 
cated (to Moses) in a revelation. The tabernacle was to 
contain an ark^ a table with plates, and a camlelabrum with 
candles, and (Moses was to) make an altar for sacrifices. 
All this is very fully described in the Torah. (Moses) made 
the tabernacle and placed in it the ark of the covenant—that 
is, the ark in which were kept the tablets fashioned in re- 

® -^nnahst III, 9Stt f., anno £CX3^ gives i much lew dramatic 

account of the es^ent, 

® Qur^in 17. l (i), 

** lliy reference lo Jacobp which should be Abrabani, was omitted by the 
editor of Uulaq, 

“ rhsT ia. the lent qf meeting, the Tabtruade. Cf. also 'Ibar, ll, 64. l"be 
Arabic word used by Ibn Khaldiin^ ttl-qubbnh, tneaus *'cupala/' and also refers 
more sjKcifically to portable leaihcr tents, used as shrines in pre-I&lamic 
Arabia, Cf, J. Morgenatem uilfrW Union CotUgt XVli (1942-+5), 

SQ7 fTp following U. Lamtiietis, Jt remaiujt to be determined whkbp if anv. 
iJrabic trarrslaiion cf the Bible used al-qubhah for lent of meeting or labef- 

«Cf. j-ijji [a I7s), above. 
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placement of the tablets that had been sent down with the 
ten commandments and had. been broken aiul he placed the 
altar near it God told Moses that Aaron should be in charge 
of Jhe sacrifices. (The [sraeUtes) set up tire tabernacle among 
thcir tents in the desert. They prayed to it, olfered their 
sacrifices upon the altar in front of it, and went there in order 
to receive revelations. WTien they took possession of Syria 
they deposited it in Gilgal in the ffoly Land between Ben¬ 
jamin and Ephraimp The tabernacle remained there fourteen 
years, for seven years of war, and for seven years after the 
conquest, when the country was being divided. When Joshua 
died, the Israelites transferred it to Shiloh, close to Gilgal, 
and surrounded It with walls- It remained in this situation 
for three hundred years, until the Philistines took it away 
from (the Israelites)s as was mentioned beforeand achieved 
Superiority over them. Then, (the Philistines) returned the 
tabernacle. After the death of Eli the priest, the Israelites 
transferred the tabernacle to Nob. Later on^ in the days of 
Saul, it was transferred to Gibeon ** in the land oi Benjamin. 
When David became ruler, he transferred the tabernacle and 
the ark to Jerusalem. ! le made a special tent for it, an<l placed 
it upon the Hockn 

Tlie tabernacle remained the qiblah of (the Israelites). 
David wanted to build a temple upon the Rock in its place, 
hut he was not able to complete it. He charged his son 
Solomon to take care of (the building of the temple). Solomon 
built It in the fourth year of his reign, five hundred years 
after the death of Moses, He made its coliitrins of bronze, and 
he placcil the glass pavilion ™ in it. He covered the doors 
and the w^alls with gold. He also used gold in fashioning its 

^ lli-e rest of this paragraph was iiot yet coniairicd in E and Bulaq. C 

still has it as a marginal addition, but B, and (I have ll in the text. 

reference apparently is to ili-s sttr^’^y of Jewish history, 
above. Cf. also 11, 02. 

* Head by Ibn Kiialdiin 

^'Fhis legendary ''glass pavilion" belongs to the cycle of legends con¬ 
nected with ihc Queen of Sheba. Solomon huilt it in order to test bcr-^li is 
mcruiotsed inQur^iti 27,+'* ( 44 ). Cf. a;-Tabari> 1^ 585; ath-llta lahi, 

at^nbiyd^j in ihe story of Solomoia; Ibn Kathir, BiJaym, 11* 25; etc. 
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effigies {haydh'f), statues, vessels, chandeliers, and keys, He 
made the back(room) ” in (the form of) a vault. In it, the 
ark of the covenant was to be placed. He brought it from 
Zion, the place of his father David, The tribes and priests 
carried it, and it was deposited in the vault. The tabernacle, 
the vessels, and the altar were put in the places prepared for 
them in the Mosque. Things remained that w ay as long as 
God wished. 

Later on, the temple was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
eight hundred years after Its construction. Nebuchadnezzar 
burned the Torah and the staff (of Moses), melted the effigies 
(haydiil), and scattered the atones. Later on, the Persian 
rulers permitted the children of Israel to return. Ezra, the 
Israelite prophet at that time, rebuilt (the temple) with the 
help of the Persian ruler, Bahn^an (Artaxerses), who owed 
his birth to the children of Israel who were led into captivity 
by Nebuchadnezzar.^* (Bahman) act limits upon the recon¬ 
struction of (the temple) by (the Israelites) which made it a 
smaller building than that of Solomon. (The Israelites) did 
not go beyond that plan. 

The vaulted halls underneath the temple in two super¬ 
imposed stones, the columns of the upper story of which rest 
upon the vault of the lower story, are thought by many 
people to have been Solomon’s stables. This is not so. The 
vaulted halls were built in order to avoid any contamination 
II, ass of the temple in Jerusalem. According to Jewish law-, some¬ 
thing unclean that is deep down in the earth and separated 
from the surface by a layer of earth, so that a straight Ime 


suggestion that ftfA^"back‘' is an echo of Hebrew 
IVk ^1, Oj’acle, S^ctuary, n word that was connected with Arable dahur 
back, posterior, although difficult, tnieht, after all, be riKhi. It is iniereai- 
ing to note that the eofiibimiioti of with the Arabic nicaning men* 
tiorrod, IS suggested again m the most recent Hebrew dictiomrv; cf, L. 

« He is believed to have had a Jewish mother, 

™ Ttic subject cGLild also be Ezra. 

of D added by C in ttie margin, and appears In the text 
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would connect the unclean object in the earth with the object 
on the surface, could be suspected of making the object on 
the surface unclean. And a suspicion has the same implication 
as a fact in (Jewish legal) opinion. Therefore, (the Israelites) 
built these vaulted halls In this form, with the columns of 
the upperhall resting upon the vaults of (the lower), so 
that there would be no straight line (between the object 
underground and the object upon the surface), along which 
contamination could spread, and thus any suspicion of tlie 
contamination of the temple was av'oided. 1 his makes for 
greater ritual cleanliness and holiness for the templcJ® 

Then, the Greek, Persian, and Homan rulers successively 
had control over the children of Israel. During that period, a 
flourishing royal authority was enjoyed by the children of 
Israel and exercised by the Hasmoneans who were (Jewish) 
priests. The Hasmoneans, in turn, were succeeded by 1 lerod, 
a relative of theirs by marriage, and by his children. Herod 
rebuilt (the temple in) Jerusalem very splendidly, after the 
plan of Solomon. He completed it In six yoars. Then, Titus, 
one of tlte Roman rulers, appeared and defeated tlie (Jews) 
and took possession of their realm. He destroyed Jerusalem 
and the temple there. The place where the temple had been 
standing he ordered to be turned into a field. 

Then, the religion of the Messiah was adopted by the 
Romans. It became their religious practice to venerate the 
Messiah (Jesus). The Roman rulers vacillated, adopting 
Christianity at one time and giving it up at another, until 
Constantine appeared.^ His mother Helena became a Chris- 


"ITie MSS have "lower,” 

™ Profcssoir Saul Ls^btrni&n Itlrdly inforrnB me thai thi$ disoission refers 
to Mishnah P3rSh, IJl, where it i* staiciJ that ihore was a hollow spore 
undet the icmplCp in oirdcr io avoid its contamiftiilon by corpses buried 
lindeiriitatli, was tonibined with anoiber statcmeni whicli the 

corLAcru^tion of n causeway for the Red Heifer i 3 described iri a vr^y strikingly 
similar to the construction of ''the Stables of Soloinon. tor the staiciuent 
that suspicion has the same iim plica lion as fact, one iriay compare 
TakorSik, VI, 4. C’f. aim Code qf Maimmtdes, Book tr. II Dauby 
(Yale Judaic* Series, Vob VIII) {>3cw Haven, i35-i-)p p. 103. 

^ Cfa 1J47E1* above. 
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tian,^ She tfaveled to Jerusalein in search of the wood upon 
which the Messiah had been cnicified, in the opinion of (the 
Christians). The priests” informed her that his cross had 
been thrown to the ground and had been covered with cxcre* 
ments and filth. She discovered the woo<l and built *'the 
Church of the Excrements" over the place where those 
excrements had been. The Church is considered by the Chris¬ 
tians to stand upon the grave of the Messiah. Helena de¬ 
stroyed the parts of the House (the Temple) that she found 
standing. She ordered dung and excrements to be thrown 
upon the Rock, until it was entirely covered and its site 
obscured. That she considered the proper reward for what 
(the Jews) had done to the grave of the Messiah. Opposite 
"the (Church of the) Excrements," they later on built 
bethlehem, the house where Jesus was born.“ 

Things remained this way until the coming of Islam and 
the Muslim conquest, Omar w as present at the conquest of 
Jerusalem, and he asked to see the Rock. The place was 
shown to him. It was piled high with dung and earth. He had 
it laid bare, and he built upon it a mosqLie in the Bedouin 
style. He gave it as much veneration as God allowed and as 
befitted its excellence, as preordained and established in the 
divine Qur’an.^ Al-Waltd b. ’Abti-al-Malik later on devoted 
himself to constructing the Mosque of (the Hock) in the style 
of the Muslim mosques, as grandly as God wanted him" to 
do It. He had done the same with the Mosque in Mecca and 
the Mosque of the Prophet in Medina, as well as the Mosque 
of Damascus. The Arabs used to call (the Mosque of 


Cf. also ’tbar, 11, J-tS, 

« ? V™”":,?»””«<. from tiretk 

(K Ar'abSr fcJvol B^^thlchen^ a locality, hot t l,ou* 

** Quf’in 17.1 (I). 
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Jfrussltm and the llhlory of Its Sanclwary 

Damascus) the Nave (ftii/Jt) of al-WalTd,®’ Al-Walid com¬ 
pel led the Byzantine Emperor to send workers and money 
for the building of these mosques, and they (the Byzantine 
artisans) were to embelUsb them with mosaics. The By^-sn- 
tine Emperor complied, and the construction of the mosques 
was able to materialize according to plan. 

During the fifth [eleventh] century and (especially) at 
the end of it, the power of the caliphate weakened. Jerusalem 
was in the possession of the 'Ubaydid(-hatimids), the Shi'ah 
caliphs of Cairo. Their power, (too,) crumbled. The Euro¬ 
pean Christians advanced toward Jerusalem and took pos¬ 
session of it. They also took possession of all the border 
cities of Syria. Upon the holy Rock they built a church which 
they venerated and in the construction of which they took 
great pride. Eventually, §alah-ad-din b. .^yyub al-Kurdi be¬ 
came the independent ruler of Egj'pt anti Syria. He wiped 
out the influence and heresy of the 'Ubaydid(-I‘ itimids). He 
advanced toward Syria and waged the holy w'ar against the 
European Christians there. He deprived them of possession 
of Jerusalem and the other border cities of Syria they were 
holding. This took place around the year S80 [11&4/85]. 
Salah-ad-din destroyed the Christian church, uncovered the 
Rock, and rebuilt the Mosque in alxmi the same form in 
which it is still standing at this time. 

One should not bother about the famous problem arising 
from the sound tradition that the Prophet, when he was 
asked about the first “house" to be erected, replied: “Eirst 
Mecca, and then Jerusalem." And w’hen he \s’as asked how' 
long tlte time Interval l>et\vcen the two buildings had been, 
he replied: "Forty years." ** 

Now, the interval between the construction of Mecca 
and the construction of Jerusalem corresponds to the Inteiwal 
between .Abraham and Solomon, because it was Solomon wdio 

« Cr, i;s57, above. Cf. also pp. sea f., below. 

“ Cf. Ilandboitk, p. !«», f. Kosenthal, ,4 I (if lory af Masim tlisloriogra- 
fky, pr iS 14. 
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built the temple in Jerusalem. That is considerably more than 
a thousand years. 

It should be known that the word "erected’' that is used 
in the tradition vvas not Intended to refer to "construction," 
but it was intended to refer to the first House to be specially 
designated for divine worship. It is not an unlikely assump¬ 
tion that Jerusalem was designated for divine worship a long 
time, such as (the period mentioned), before Solomon (built 
his temple). It has been reported that the Sabians built a 
temple to Venus upon the Rock. That was j>erhaps because 
(Jerusalem) was (already) a place of divine worship, In the 
same way, pre-Islamic (Arabs) placed idols and statues in 
and around the Ka'bah. The Sabians who built the temple of 
Venus liv ed in the time of Abraham. It is, therefore, not an 
unlikely assumption that there was an Interval of forty years 
between the time when Mecca was made a place of divine 
worship and the time when the same occurred in Jerusalem, 
even if there was no building there (at that early date), as 
is well known. 1 he first to build (a temple in) Jerusalem was 
Solomon. 1 his should be understood, as it is the solution to 
the problem raised by the tradition. 


Medina, a city that was (originally) called Yathrib, was 
built by \athrib b. Mahla'U (Mahalalel), an Amalekite, and 
named after him. 


The children of Israel took Medina away from the 
(Amalekites), together with the other parts of the IJij^z of 
which they took possession. Then, (the Aws and the Kha?- 
raj), descendants of QayUh ** who belonged to the Ghas- 
sanids, settled as neighbors of (the children of Israel in 
Arabia) and took (Medina) and its castles away from them. 
Because of God's preordained concern for Medina, the 
Prophet was commanded to emigrate there, and he did so in 
the company of Abu Bakr. The men around him followed 
him. He settled there and built his M osque and his houses in 

is considered to be ihc remate ancestor of the Aws awl the 
KMsjraj, tnbea wIkj lived m Medina ai the time of Mubammad. 





Medina 


the place God had prepared ibr that (purpose) and had 
predestined since eternity for that honor. 'Hie descendants 
of Qaylah received him hospitably and helped him. There¬ 
fore, they were called “the Helpers” [slam spread 

from Medina and evemually gained the upper hand over all 
Other (organizations)- (Muhammad) defeated his own peo¬ 
ple. He cont^uered Mecca and took, possession of it. The 
Helpers thought that he would now move away from them 
and return to his own country.** Ihis thought weighed upon 
them. However, the Messenger of God addressed ^ them 
and informed them that he would not move. Thus, when he 
died, he was even buried in Medina. 

In praise of (Medina's) cscellence, there exist sound tra¬ 
ditions, as everybody knows. Scholars disagree as to w'hether 
Medina should be considered as more excellent than Mecca, 
Malik expressed himself in favor (of Medina), because he 
accepted the clear statement to that effect on the authority of 
Rafi' b, Rhudayj,® which said that the Prophet had said: 
"Medina is better than Mecca," (nils tradition) was trans¬ 
mitted by 'Abd^l-Wahhab “ in the There are 

oilier such traditions the explicit wording of which indicates 
the same thing, Abu Hanifah and ash-Shafi’i were of a dii- 
ferent opinion. At any rate, (Medina) comes right alter the 
Sacred Mostjuc (of Mecca). The hearts of people everywvhere 
long for it. 

One should see ho^v, through God’.s preordained concern 
for them, those venerated mosques are gradated in their 

Cf. Hitndbat^. p, H4tf. ^ J C ■ 

" The MSS liave Ja-iktfahikum. wliid) appears to have been used here in 
the s^nic meaning niJn-HidtuiwIimv (whitb Bulai^ puts into the text). 

** Ills death ts placed as early as S£> [eOa/TP] and as late as 74 [eas]. 
Cf. I bn l^ajar, TaWAfi, [II, eaj) f la the Mitwafta’, MaliVt praises 
and a famous tradition in praise of Medina is occasionally ascribed to Han , 
Cf, A/tfwjffu* {Tunii, ieso/ises-e+), pp. ast f[., ir pirtteular, p, SS4; I bn 
Ranbal, MutnaJ, IV, |4i. However, the exact source for Ibn Khaldun's quo- 
talion remains to be discovered. , , , 

*• The famous Milikite judge is meant here. Cf. 3:il 
The full title of the work cited was 'diim at~^llllflna 

["Support for the School of the Scholar of Misdira (Malik)”]. Cf Jbn Far|,tun, 
DfWj (Cairo, 1351/1932], p, 1S3. 
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excellence, and one should understand GcxI’s secret (plans) 
with regard to (His) creation anti the well-considered grada¬ 
tion He established for the affairs of the religion and the 
world. 

We have no information about any mosque on earth other 
than these three, save for stories about the Mosque of Adam 
on the Indian island of Ceylon. But there exists no \vell“‘ 
established Information about that mosque upon which one 
may rely. 

ITie ancient nations had mosques which they venerated in 
what they thought to be a spirit of religious devotion. I'here 
were the fire temples of the Persians and the temples of the 
Greeks and the hou,ses of the Arabs in the Hijaa, which the 
Prophet ordered destroyed on his raids. Al-Mas'udi men¬ 
tioned some of them.'™ We have no occasion w'hatex'er to 
mention them. They are not sanctioned by a religious law. 
They have nothing to do with religion. No attention is 
paid to them or to their history'. In connection with them, the 
information contained in historical works is enough. Who¬ 
ever wants to have historical information (about them) 
should consult (the historical vvorks). 

God guides whomever He wants to guide," " 

C 7 ] T/ifre ure/eu' ciiies atui towns « in Ifrlqiyah 
and the Magiirih. 


1 he reason for this is that these regions belonged to the 
Berl^rs for thousands of years before Islam. All (their) 
civilization was a Bedouin (civilization). No sedentarv culture 
existed among (the Berbers) long enough to reach any de- 
^ee^of jwrfection. The dynasties of European Christian’s and 
Arabs who ruled (the Berbers) did not rule long enough for 
their sedentary culture to take firm root (among them). The 
customs and ways of Bedouin life to which they were always 
clo.ser, cominiieti among them. Therefore, they did not have 
many buildings. Furtherm ore, crafts were unfamiliar to the 

m of:..-* IV, 4g if, {Ch. Lxiti). 

I an 3,1-13 (136), S13 (S09). ' 

Bu3a<|: towns and cities/* 
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Startiiy of Cities and Tawtti in the Maghrib 

Berbers, because they were firmly rooteti in desert life, and 
the crafts result from sedentary culture. Now, buildings can 
materialize only with the help of (the crafts). One needs skill 
to learn them, and since the Berbers did not practice them, 
they had no Interest in buildings, let alone towns. 

Furthermore, (the Berbers) have (various) group feelings 
and (common) descent. No (Berber group) lacks these things, 
(Common) descent and gro'up feeling are more attracted to 
desert (than to urban life). Only tranquillity and quiet call 
for towns. The inhabitants of (towns) come to be dependent 
on their militia. Therefore, de-sert people dislike settling in a 
town or staying tlicre. Only luxury and wealth could cause 
them to settle in a towm, and these things are rare among men, 

'I'hus, the whole civilization of Ifriqiyah and the Maghrib, 
or the largest part of it, was a Bedouin one, People liv'od in 
tents, (camel) litters, sleeping tents, and mountain fastnesses. 

On the other hand, the whole civilization of the non-A rah 
countries, or the largest part of it, was one of villages, cities, 
and districts. This applies to Spain, Syria, Egypt, the non- 
Arab 'Iraq, and similar countries. Only in the rarest cases do 
non-Arab.s have a (common) descent whicli they guarti care¬ 
fully and of which they are proud when it is pure and clo.se, 
[t is mostly people of (common) ilescent who settle in the 
desert, because close (common) descent constitutes closer 
and stronger (bonds than any other element). Thus, the 
grou]) feeling that goes with (common descent) likewise is 
(stronger). It draws those w'ho have it to desert life and the 
avoidance of cities, which do away with bravery and make 
people dependent upon others. This should be untlerstood 
and the proper conclusions l>e drawm from it. 

[ 8 ^ TAe buildings and con struct ions in fsbini are 
comptirathviy fezv considering ( Islatn's) 
power and as compared to the dynasties 
preceding ( Islam ). 

The reason for this is the very same thing that we nien- 
tloned concerning the Bcrl>ers.” The Arabs, too, arc quite 

“ Cf. the pre^wiiEig iection. 
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firmly rooted in the desert ami quite unfamiliar with the 
crafts. Furthermore, before Isbm, the Arabs had been stran¬ 
gers to the realms of which they then took possession. Wlien 
they came to rule them, there was not time ** enough for all 
the institutions of sedentary culture to develop fully. More¬ 
over, the buildings of others which they found in existence, 
were sufficient for them. 

Furthermore, at the beginning, (their) religion forbade 
them to do any excessive building or to waste too much 
money on builtiing activities for no purpose. When the reeds 
which the Aluslims had used before, in building al-Kufah, 
caught fire, and the \Iusiims asked 'Umar for permission 
to use Stones, his advice was: "Do, but no one should build 
more than three houses.® Do not vie with each other in 
building. Adhere to the Siinnah, and you will remain in 
power. He imposeci this (condition) upon the delegation, 
and then he ordered the people not to build buildings higher 
than was proper. Asked what "proper” was, he replied: 

V\hat does not lead you to wastefulness and does not take 
you away from purposeful moderation." 

The influence of the religion (Islam) and of scrupulous^ 
ness in such matters then faded. Royal authority and luxury 
gained the upper hand. '1‘he Arabs subjected the Persian na- 
n, sas tion and took over their constructions and buildings. The 
tranquillity and luxury they now enjoyed led them to (build¬ 
ing activities). It was at that time that they erccteti buildings 
and (large) constructions. But that also was the period close 
to the destruction of the dynasty. There was only a little 
time left for extensive building activities and town and city 
planning. This had not been the case with other nations. The 
Persians had had a period of thousands of years. I'he same 
was the case with the Copts, the Nabataeans, and the Romans 
(Byzantines, Rum), as well as the first .Arabs, 'Ad and 
Thamud, the Amalekites, and the Tubba's. They had a great 
deal ot time, and the cra fts became firmly established among 

** Ug. til-iimail [as hi Biilaq). 

" Or iMirhapSi rooms, "uniti.” 
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them. Thus, their buildings ami monuments were more 
numerous and left a more lasting imprint (than the buildings 
of the Muslim .\rabs). 

Upon close scrutiny, this will be found to be as I have 
stated. 

God inherits the earth and whomever is upon it. 

Q £> ] Buildings trecUd by -drabst u>ith very few 
exceptions, quickly fall into ruins. 

The reason for this is the Bedouin attitude and unfamil- 
iarity with the crafts, as we have mentioned before.** There¬ 
fore, the buildings (of the Arabs) arc not solidly built. 

There may be another aspect, more pertinent to the 
problem. That is, as we have stated,*^ that the Arabs pay 
little attention m town planning to making the right choice 
w'ith regard to the site (of the town), the <juality of the air, 
the w'ater, the fields, and the pastures (belonging to it). 
Differences with respect to these things make the difference 
between good and bad cities as regards natural civilization. 

The .Arabs have no interest in these things. 1 hey only see 
to it that they have pastures for their camels. They do not 
care whether the water is good or bad, w'hether there is little it, sas 
or much of it. They do not ask about the suitability of the 
fields, the vegetable plots, and the air, because they (are 
used to) moving about the country and Importing their grain 
from remote places. In the desert the winds blow from all 
directions, and the fact that the .Arabs travel about guaran¬ 
tees them w'inds of good ejviality. Winds turn bad only w'hcn 
people settle and stay in one place and there are many 
superfluities there. 

One may cite the Arabs’ planning of al-Kufah, al-Basrah, 
and al-Qayrawan. All they looked for when planning ( those 
cities) was pasturage for their camels and nearness to the 
desert and the caravan routes. Thus, (those cities) do not 
possess a natural site. They liad no sources trom which to 


* Cf. pp. see f,, above. 

** Cf. p. 247, above. 
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feed their cKili^atton (population) later on. Such a source 
must exist if civilization is to continue, as we have stated 
before “ The sites of (those cities) were not naturally suited 
for settlement. They w ere not situated in the midst of nations 
capable of repopulating them (once their original population 
started to disintegrate). At the first intimations of the dis- 
integration of (Arab) pow'cr and ol the disappearance of the 
group feeling that protected them, (those cities) fell prey 
to ruin and disintegration and u-ore as if they had never been. 

"God decides, and no one can change His decision."” 

C 10 ] The beginnings of the ruin aj dtks. 

It should be know n that when cities are first founde<l, they 
have few dwellings and few building materials, such as 
stones and quicklime, or the things that serx-e as ornamental 
coverings for walls, such as tiles, marble, mosaic, jet,shells 
(inother-of-.pearl), and glass. Thus, at that time, the build¬ 
ings are built m Bedouin (style), and the materials used for 
them are perishable. 

Then, the civilization of a city grows and its inhabitants 
increase m number. Now the materials used for (building) 
increase, l>ecause of the increase in (available) labor and the 
increased iiuml^r of craftsmen. (ITLs process goes on) until 

( the city) reaches the limit in that respect, as was discussed 
belore. 


TIk civilization of dtc city then recedes, end Its inhabit¬ 
ants decrease In number. This entails a decrease in the crafts. 

r .?p“ '■ '■I'iltling and the ornamentation 

of huiUings are no longer practiced. Then, the (available) 
labor decreases. Itecause of the Uck of inhabilants. Materials 
such as stones, marble, and other things, are now being im- 

“''<1 (Mlding materials) become un- 
availahle. 1 he material, that arc in the existing buildings 

Cf. p. B3(!, above. 

*• CJiir'an is.+l (41), 
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arc re-used for building and refinishlng. They are trans¬ 
ferred from one construction to another, since most of the 
(large} constructions, castles, and mansions stand empty as 
the result of the scarcity of cmlizatlon (population) and the 
great decrease in (population) as compared with former 
times, (The same materials) continue to be used for one 
castle after another and for one house after another, until 
most of it is completely used up. People then return to the 
Bedouin way of building. They use adobe instead of stone 
and omit all ornamentation. The architecture of the city re¬ 
verts to that of villages and hamlets. The mark of tlie desert 
shows in it. (The city) then gradually decays and falls into 
complete ruin, if it is thus destined for It. 

This is how God proceeds with His creatures. 

C 1 O regard to tke amoimt of prosperity and 

business activity (/w thetn^, eities and towns 
differ in accordance with, the different size 
oj their civiiizatioa [^popitiation^. 

The reason for this is that, as is known and well es- 
lablislied, the individual human being cannot by himself ob¬ 
tain all the necessities of life. All human beings must 
co-operate to that end in their civilization.'** But what is ob¬ 
tained through the co-operation of a group of human beings 
satisfies the need of a number many times greater (than 
themselves). For instance, no one, by himself, can obtain the 
share of the wheat he needs for food. But when six or ten 
Iiersons, including a smith and a carpenter to make the 
tools, and others who are in charge of the oxen, the plowing 
of the soil, the harvesting of the ripe grain, and all the other 
agricultural activities, undertake to obtain their food and 
work toward that purpo.se either separately or collectively 
and thus obtain through their labor a certain amount of food, 
(that amount) will be food for a number of people many 


Cf. Issatvi, pp, Sta-9S. In this section Ibrt Khnldiin discusses the problem 
t 3 fhow \n the standard of living in* Viirious areas affect individuals. 

Cf. above. 
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times their own. The combined labor produces more than the 
needs and necessities of the workers. 

If the labor of the Inhabitants of a town or city is 
distributed in accordance with the necessities and needs of 
those inhabitants, a minimum of that labor will suffice. The 
labor (available) is more than is needed. Consequently, it is 
spent to provide the conditions and customs of luxury and to 
satisfy the needs of the inhabitants of other cities. They im¬ 
port (the things they need) from (people who have a surplus) 
through exchange or purchase. I'hus, the (people who have a 
surplus) get a good deal of wealth. 

It will become clear In the Hfth chapter, which deals with 
profit and sustenancei^"^ that profit is the value realized from 
labor. When there is more labor, the value realized from it 
increases among the (people). Thus, their profit of necessity 
increases. The prosperity and tvealth they enjoy leads them 
to lu-xury and the things that go with it, such as splendid 
houses and clothes, fine vessels and utensils, and the use of 
servants and mounts. All these (things) involve activities 
that require their price [?], and skillful people must be 
chosen to do them and be in charge of them. As a conse¬ 
quence. industry and the crafts thrive. The Income and tlie 
expenditure of the city increase. Affluence comes to those who 
work and produce these things by their labor. 

When civilization (population) increases, the (available) 
labor again increases, In turn, luxury again Increases in 


* usp«latly when used in the plural, as very frequertly 

,n tl^ following very close to the meaning of “labo? products." 

De Slaiie reads and iranstaresj "All these am prod¬ 

ucts that exist only bctouse of the value attached to them,” but srWw^doca 

riin'f "* 

ouir^d'^withTheT^r^f translate; "which are re- 

i ^ f required and for 

which the prices they deserve muit be paid. ^ 
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correspondence with the increasing^ profit, and the customs 
and needs of luxury increase. Crafts arc created to obtain 
(luxury products). The value realized from them increases, 
and, as a result, profits are again multiplied in the town. 
Production there is thriving even more than before. And so 
it goes with the second and third increase. All the additional 
labor serves luxury and wealth, in contrast to the original 
labor that served (the necessities of) life. The city that is 
superior to another in one {aspect of) civilization (that is, in 
population), becomes superior to it also by its increased 
profit and prosperity and by its customs of luxury which are 
not found in the other city. The more numerous and the more 
abundant the civilization (population) in a city, the more 
luxurious is the life of its inhabitants in comparison with that 
(of the inhabitants) of a lesser city. This applies equally to 
all levels of the population, to the judges (of the one city) 
compared w'ltli the judges (of the other city), to the mer¬ 
chants (of the one city) compared with the merchants (of the 
other city), and, as with the judges and merchants, so with 
the artisans, the small businessmen, amirs, and policemen. 

This may be exemplified, for instance, in the Maghrib, 
by comparing the situation of Fez with other Maghrib! 
cities, such as Bougie, Tlemcen, and Ceuta. A wide differ¬ 
ence, both in general and in detail, will be found to exist be¬ 
tween (them and Fez). The situation of a judge in Fez is 
better than that of a judge in Tlemcen, and the same is the 
case with all other population groups. The same difference 
exists between liemcen on the one hand and Oran or .-Mgiers 
on the other, and bettveen Oran or Algiers and lesser cities, ii, 
until one gets down to the hamlets where people have only 
the necessities of life through their labor, or not even enough 
of them. 

I'he only reason for this is the difference in the labor 
(available) in (the different cities). They all are a sort of 
market for their labor (products), and the money spent in 
each market corresponds to (the volume of business done in 
it). The income of a judge in Fez suffices for bis expendi- 
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turcs, and the same is the case with a judge in Tiemccn, 
Wherever income and expenditure (combined) are greater, 
conditions are belter and more favorable. (Income and ex¬ 
penditure) are greater in Fez, since its production thrives 
because of luxury requirements (there). Therefore, greater 
opulence exists (in Fez), The same applies to Oran, Con¬ 
stantine, Algiers, and Biskra, until, as we have stated, one 
gets down to tlie cities whose labor does not pay for their 
necessities. They cannot be considered cities. They belong 
to the category of villages and hamlets. Therefore, the in¬ 
habitants of such small cities are found to be in a weak posi¬ 
tion and all equally poor and indigent, because their labor 
does not pay for their necessities and does not yield them a 
surplus vvhich they can accumulate as profit. They have no 
increasing profit. 1 hus, with very few exceptions, they are 
poor and needy. 

This can (even) be exemplified by the condition of the 
poor and the beggars, A beggar in Fez is better off than a 
I lemcen or Oran. 1 observed beggars in Fez who, 
at the time of the sacrifices (of the ‘7d festival), begged for 
enough to buy their sacrificial animals. I saw them beg for 
many kinds of luxuries and delicacies such as meat, butter, 
cooked dishes, garments, and utensils, such as sieves and 
vessels, li a beggar were to ask for such things in Tlemcen 
or Oran, he would t>e considered with disapproval and treated 
harshly and chased away. At this time, we hear astonishing 
things about contlitions in Cairo and Egj'pt as regards luxurv 
and wealth in the customs of the inhabitants there. Many of 
the poor in the Maghrib even want to move to Egypt on 
account of that and liecausc they hear that prosperity in 
greater than anywhere else. The common people 
believe that this is so because property is abundant in those 
regions, and (their inhabitants) have much property 
hoarded, and are more charitable and bountiful than the in- 
hahitants of any other city, (However,) this is not so, but. 




Di^'tttnas itt the Standard oj Uving 

as one knows, the reason is that the civilization (population) 
of Egj'pi and Cairo is larger than that of any other city one 
might think of. Therefore, (the inhabitants of Egypt) enjoy 
better (Uving) conditions* 

Income and expenditure balance each other in every city* 

If the income is large, the expenditure is large, and vice versa. 

And if both income and expenditure are large, the inhabit¬ 
ants become more favorably situated, and the city grows. 

No (phenomenon) of this sort one may hear about should 
be denied, but all these things should be understood to be 
the result of much civilization and the resulting great profits 
which facilitate spending and giving bounties to those who 
ask for them* This might be compared with the difference 
existing in one and the same town with regard to the bouses 
dumb animals keep away from or frequent. The premises and 
courtyards of the houses of the prosperous and wealthy (in¬ 
habitants of the town), who set a good table and where 
grain and bread crumbs lie scattered around, are frequented 
by swarms of ants and insects. There are many large rats in 
their cellars, and cats repair to them.*®^ Hocks of birds circle ii, sss 
over them and eventually leave, satiated and full tvith food 
and drink* (But) in the prcinises of the houses of the indigent 
and the poor who have little sustenance, no insect crawls 
about and no bird ho\'ers in the air, and no rat or cat takes 
refuge in the cellars of such houses, for, as (the poet) said: 

The bird swoops down where there is grain to pick up 

And frequents the mansions of noble (generous) per- 
son.s.*®* 

God's secret (plan) in this respect should be scrutinized. 

One may compare the swarms of human beings with the 

'rhe beginning or this sentence (dovv'n w "cats") is a marginal addition 

in C, 

original "cornera" was corrected to “cellars*' in C, in view of the 
preceding addition, just noted, llic correction has entered the text of D* 

**• This is a verse ascribed to Bashshar b. Burd. Cf. Ihn tjutayhah, 

I, m, Cf. also YJicifii, Irshdd, ed. htargoliooih (E. J, W. Gibb Me¬ 
morial Series, No. 6) (Leiden & London, 1507-27). It, lo*; (Cairo, 1355- 
57/1530-38), V, 170. 
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swamjs of dumb animals, and the crumbs from tables wirh 
the surplus of sustenance and luxury and the ease with which 
it can be given away by the people who have it, because as a 
rule they can do without it, since they have more of it. [t 
should be known that favorable conditions and much pros¬ 
perity in dvilizatioti are the results of its large size. 

■'God has no need of the worlds." 


II, 


C t2 3 Prices lit h'iCns, 

It should be known that all markets cater to the needs of 
people. Some of these needs are necessities, foodstuffs, for 
instance, such as wheat and barley; corresponding foods, 
such as beans, chick-peas, peas, and other edible grains; and 
wholesome foods such as onions, garlic, and the like. Other 
dungs arc conveniences or luxuries, such as seasonings, 
fmits, clothes, utensils, mounts, all the crafts, and buildings, 
en a city is highly developed and has many inhabitants, 
the prices of necessary foodstuffs and corresponding items 
jre low, ,nd the prico, for luxorios, such « .casoningr, 
froiB, and the things that go with them, are high. When the 

inhabitants of a city are few and its civilization weak, the 
opposite IS the case. 

The reason for this is that the different kinds of grains 
belong among the necessary foodstuffs. The demand for 
them, thereftire, is very large. Nobody would neglect (to 
provide for} his own food or that of his establishment for a 
month or a year. Thus, the procurement of (grain} concerns 
lv>th ^n'tK of 3 city, or the largest part of them, 

FverJh ^ environs. This is inevitable, 

ry oty vv o procures food for himself has a great surplus 

»h "" ‘"'^1 is able to 

citv needs of many of the inhabitants of that particular 

than they need. Consequently, the price of’food is low. as a 

lions in the margk orc teit'of 
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rule, except when misfortunes occur due to celestial condi¬ 
tions that may affect (the supply of) food in certain years. If 
people did not have to store food against such possible mis- 
iiaps, it could be given away entirely gratis, since it would be 
plentiful because of the large civilization (population of the 
city). 

All other conveniences, such as seasonings, fruits, and 
whatever else belongs to them, are not matters of general 
concern. Their procurement does not engage the labor of all 
the inhabitants of a city or the largest part of them. Then,"’ 
when a city has a highly developed, abundant civilization and 
is full of luxuries, there is a very large demand for those 
conveniences and for having as many of them as a person 
can expect in view of his situation. I'his results in a very 
great shortage of such things. Many will bid for them, but 
they w'ill be in short supply. They will be needed for many 
purposes, and prosperous people used to luxuries will pay 
exorbitant prices for them, because they need them more 
than others. Thus, as one can see, prices come to be high. 

Crafts and labor also are expensive in cities with an 
abundant civilization. There are three reasons for this. P irst, n, 
there is much need (of them), because of the place luxury 
occupies in the city on account of the (city’s) large civiliza¬ 
tion. Second, industrial workers place a high value on their 
serx'ices and employment, (for they do not have to work) 
since life is easy in a town because of the abundance of food 
there. Third, the number of people w ith money to waste is 
great, and these people have many needs for which they 
have to employ the services of others and have to use many 
workers and their skills. Therefore, they pay more for (the 
services of) workers than their labor is (ordinarily con¬ 
sidered) worth, because there is competition for (their serv¬ 
ices) and the wish to have exclusive use of them. Thus, 
w'orkers, craftsmen, and professional people become arro¬ 
gant, their labor becomes expensive, anti the expenditures of 
the inhabitants of the city for t hese things increase. 

Cf. pp, 7+ f. and 75 f. 
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Foodstuffs m small cities thut have few Inhabitants are 
feWj because (these cities) have a smalt (supply) of labor and 
becausep in view of the small size of the cityj the people fear 
food shortages. Therefore, they hold on to (the food) that 
comes into their hands and store it. [t thus becomes some¬ 
thing precious to them* and those who want to buy it have 
to pay higher prices. (On the other hand,) they also have no 
demand for conveniences, because the inhabitants are few 
and their condition is weak. Little business is done by them, 
and the prices there, consequently, become particularly low. 

Customs duties and other duties that are lexded on (foods) 
in the markets and at the city gates on behalf of the ruler, 
and that tax collectors levy on profits from business trans¬ 
actions in their own interest, enter into the price of food¬ 
stuffs. Prices b cities, thus, are higher than prices b the 
desert, because customs duties and other duties and levies 
are few or non-existent among (the Bedouins), while the 
opposite is the case in cities, especially in the later (years) 
of a d3Tiasty.^‘* 

The cost of agricultural labor also enters into the price 
of foodstuffs* It is reflected in these prices.’^ This has hap- 
pened 1ft Spain at the present time. The Christians pushed 
t e i us lifts back to the sea coast and the rugged territory 

^ Tt-' ? cultivation of grain 

and little suited for {the growth of) vegetables. They tliem^ 
^Ives took possession of the fine soil and the good land. 
Thus, (the Muslims) had to treat the fields and tracts of land, 
in or er to improve the plants and agriculture there. This 
treatment required expen.sive labor {products) and materials, 
^ch as fertilizer and other things that had to be procured. 

^ activities required considerabie cx- 

pcnditures. 1 hey calculated tiicse expenditures in fixing their 
pnees, and thus Spam has become an especially expensive 
region, ever since the Ch ristians forced (the Muslims) to 
Cf. pp. 91 K, above. -- 

Cf. p. 314* bvlaw. 
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withdraw to the Muslim-held coastal regions, for the reason 
mentioned. 

When they hear about the high prices in (Spain), people 
think that they are caused by the small amount of foodstuffs 
and grain in the country. This is not so. As we know, the 
(people of Spain), of all civilized people, arc the ones most 
devoted to agriculture. It rarely happens among them that a 
man in authority or an ordinary person has no tract of land 
or field, or does not do some fanning. The only exceptions 
are a few craftsmen and professional people, or fighters in 
the holy war who are newcomers to the country. T he ruler, 
therefore, includes in the allowances the.se men receive, ra¬ 
tions consisting of the grain they (need) for food and for 
fodder. The reason for the high prices in (Spain) of the 
various kinds of grain is the one we have stated. 

The Berber countries are in the contrary position. Their 
fields are fine and their soil is good. Therefore, they did not 
have to procure anything (from outside) in order to be able 
to cultivate agriculture, which is widely and generally prac¬ 
ticed there. This is the reason for the cheapness of foodstuffs 
in their country. 

God determines night and day.*‘‘ 

^IS'^ Betioahis are unubln to settle m a dfy Tilth a ti, sm 

large civtUzation (population). 

The reason for this is that luxury increases in a city with a 
large civilization, as we ha^'O stated before. The needs of the 
inhabitants increase on account of the luxury. Because of the 
demand for (luxury articles), they become customary, and 
thus come to be necessities. In addition, all labor becomes 
precious in the city, and the conveniences become expen¬ 
sive, because there are many purposes for which they are 
in demand in view of the prevailing luxury and because 
the government makes levies on market and business trans- 


Cf. Qur’in 73.SO (SO). 
US 
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actions. This is reflected in the sales prices. Convenicrccsj 
foodstuffs, and labor thus become very expensive. As a re¬ 
sult, the expenditures of the inhabitants increase tremend¬ 
ously in proportion to the civilisation of (the city), A great 
deal of money is spent. Under these circumstances, (people) 
need a great deal of money for expenditures, to proeure the 
necessities of life for themselves and their families, as well as 
all their other requirements. 

The income of the Bedouins, on the other hand, is not 
large, because they live where there is little demand for 
labor, and labor is the cause of profit. Bcdou’ms, therefore, do 
not accumulate any profit or property. For this reason, it is 
difficult for them to settle in a big city, because conveniences 
there are (many) and things to buy are dear. In the 
desert, (the Bedouins) can satisfy their needs with a minimum 
of labor, because in their lives they are iittle used to luxuries 
and all their requirements. They are not, therefore, obliged 
to have property. 

Every Bedouin who is attracted to city life quickly shows 
himself unable (to compete) and is disgraced. The only ex¬ 
it, e+j ceptions are such (Bedouins) as have previously accumulated 
property and obtained more of It than they needed and there¬ 
fore achieved the amount of tranquillity and luxury that is 
natural to civilized people. They, then, may move to a city, 
and their condition, as regards customs and luxury, can 
blend with that of its inhabitants. This is the n'ay the civili¬ 
zation of cities begins. 

God "comprises every thing," 

1 14 3 Differences Tviih regard to prosperity and poverty 
are the same m countries as in cities. 

It should be known that the condition of the inhahitants 
in regions that have an abundant civilization and contain 
numerous nations and many inhabitants is favorable. They 
have much property and many cities. Their dynasties and 

BuUq has a simpler “expensive ’* 

41,54 (54). 
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realms are iarpe. The reason for all this is the afore-men¬ 
tioned great amount of (available) labor and the fact^ which 
we shall mention later on, that it brings wealth. A great 
surplus of products remains after the necessities of the in¬ 
habitants have been satisfied* (This surplus) provides for a 
population far beyond the size and extent of the (actual one)^ 
and comes back to the people as profit that they can accumu- 
latCj as we shall mention in the chapter on (the ways of) 
making a living and the explanaiion of susienance and 
profit.Prosperity, thus, increases^ and conditions become 
favorable. There is luxury and wealth. The tax revenues of 
the ruling dynasty increase on account of business pros¬ 
perity. Its property increases, and its authority grows. It 
comes to use fortresses and castles, to found towns, and to 
construct cities. 

Tins may be exemplified by the eastern regions, such 
as Egypt, Syria, the non-Arab Ura-q* India* China, and the 
whole northern region, beyond the Mediterranean. When 
their civilization increased, the property of the inhabitants 
increased, and their dynasties became great* "1 heir towns 
and settlements became numerous, and their commerce and 
conditions improved. 

At this time+ we can observe the condition of the mer¬ 
chants of the Christian nations wiio come to the Muslims in 
the Maghrib. Their prosperity and affluence cannot be fully 
described because it is so great. The same applies to the 
merchants from the East and what we hear about their cantli- 
tions, and even more so to the kar Eastern merchants from 
the countries of the non-Arab ‘Iraq, India, and China. We 
hear remarkable stories reported by travelers about their 
wealth and prosperity* These stories are usually received 
with skepticism* The common people who hear them think 
that the prosperity of these peoples is the result of the greater 
amount of property owned by them/^ or of the existence of 


Cf. pp. 511 below* 
»“ Cf. l5sawi, p. 78* 

Cf. p* above. 
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gold and silver mines in their country in larger number (than 
elsewhere), or of tlie fact that they, to the exclusion of others, 
appropriated the gold of the ancient nations. '1‘his is not so. 
The only gold mine about whose existence in these regions 
we have information, lies in the Sudan country, which is 
nearer to the Maghrib (than to any other country). Further¬ 
more, all the merchandise that is in their country is exported 
by them for commerce. If they possessed ready property in 
abundance, they would not export their merchandise in 
search of money, and they would have altogctlier no need of 
otJier people’s property. 

Astrologers have noticed this and been amazed by the 
favorable conditions and abundance of property in the East. 
They came and said that the gifts of the stars and the shares 
II, (of good fortune) were larger in the nativities of the East 
than in the nati^'ities of the West. This is correct from the 
point of view of the correspondence between astrO'logical 
judgments and terrestrial conditions, as we have stated, But 
astrologers give us only the astrological reason. They ought 
alsii to give us the terrestrial reason. The (terrestrial reason) 
is the large extent and concentration of civilization in the 
eastern regions, as we have mentioned. A large civilization 
yields large profits because of the large amount of (available) 
labor, w'hich is the cause of (profit). Therefore, the East en¬ 
joys more prosperity than all other regions. This is not exclu- 
sivelj' the result of the influence of the stars. Our previous 
indications have made it clear that the influence of the stars 
cannot produce such a result all by itself. The (existence of a) 
correspondence betw'cen astrological judgments and terres¬ 
trial civtltzation and nature is something inevitable. 

1 he relationship between prosperity and civilization may 
be exemplified by the regions of Ifrtcjiyah and Barca (Barqah). 
When their population decreased and their civilization 
shrank, the condition of their inhabitants decayed. They be¬ 
came poor and indigent. The tax revenues from (the region) 


Cf. pp. ss f., above [?J. 
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decreased. The property' of the dynasties that ruled there be¬ 
came small. FormcrlVt the Sht'ah (t atimid) and Sinhajah 
(Zirld) dynasties had enjoyed a well-known prosperity and 
large tax revenues- They bad been able to spend a great deal 
and pay large allowances. T.his went so far that; most of the 
time^ money was brought from al-Qayrawan to the ruler of 
Egypt for his needs and important business. The property of 
the dynasty was so extensive that Jawhar al-Katib carried 
with him, on his expedition to conquer Egypt, one thousand 
loads of money from which he paid the salaries and allowances 
of the soldiers and the expenditures of the raiders. 

The region of the Maghrib was inferior to llnqiyah in 
ancient times. Still, it had no little (wealth). During the ti, 
Almohad dvnasty, its condition was favorable and its reve¬ 
nues abundant. .At this time, the Maghrib has gone down in 
this respect because of the decrease and shrinkage of civilisa¬ 
tion there. Most of the Berber civiUzatiort (population) there 
is gone, and has obviously and palpably become inferior to 
what it used to be. Its condition has almost become similar to 
that of Ifriqiyah. Formerly, its civilization had extended from 
the Mediterranean to the Sudan country between the longi- 
tude(s) of as-Sus in the far West*** (In Morocco) and Barca 
(Barqiih). Today, all or most of it is a waste, empty, and 
desert area, except for the coastal regions or the hills near it. 

Goii inherits the earth and whomever is upon it. ile is the 
best heir, 

ZlS'2 ‘TAi- accumiilatio7i of estates and farms in cities.^** 

Their uses and yields. 

It should be known that the accumulation of numerous 
estates and farms by the inhabitants ot towns and cities does 


«»Cf. 1:560 f., above. 

™ Cf, mas (n, 110), atwve. 

O' In Ibn Kl\a1d{iii's experience, a "town” was hardly comparable to want 
we ronsider a town or citv’. Cf. the introtluciion to this translattcm, ulxxvu, 
above. Residents of towns, as Ihn Khaldun uses til* wond, may have owned 
"real esiaie," i.e,, houses, plots, gardens, cw., “fi "farms*' in their town. 

Cf. Issawi, pp. 76 f. 
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not come all at once and not at one time. No one person 
would have enough wealth to acquire limitless (real) prop¬ 
erty.*” Even if prosperity were as great as possible, the 
acquisition and accumulation of (real) property would lie 
gradual. It may come about through Inheritance from one's 
forefathers and blood relatives, so that eventually the prop¬ 
erty of many comes to one person, who thus possesses much. 
Or it may be through fluctuation in the (real estate) market. 

It, When one dynasty ends and another begins, the militia 
vanishes. There is no protection, and the city collapses and is 
ruined. .\t that time, (the possession of) real estate does not 
make a person happy, because it is of little use in the general 
upheaval. (Real estate) values fall, and (real estate) can be 
acquired for low prices. It then passes through inheritance 
into the possession of someone else. (fly that time,) the city 
has regained its youthful vigor as the new dynasty flourishes, 
and conditions in it are in excellent sha])e. Ihe result i-s that 
one may be happy w'ith the possession of estates and farms, 
because they will then be very useful. Their value increases, 
and they assume an importance they did not have before. 
This is the meaning of "fluctuation in (the real estate 
market)." The owner of (real estate) now turns out to be one 
of the wealthiest men in the city. That is not the result of his 
own effort and business activity, because he would be unable 
to achieve such a thing by him.self. 

Estates and farms do not yield their owner a sufficient 
income for his needs, (The income from them) w'ill not pay 
for the customs of luxuiy and the things that go with it. As a 
rule, it serves only to help provide for the necessities of life. 

We have heard from scholars that the motive in the 
acquisition of estates and farms is a concern for the helji- 
Icss children a person may leave behind. Income from (the 
real estate) is to serve the purpose of providing for their 
education, care, and upbringing, as long as they are unable 
to earn their own living. When they are able to earn their 
own living, they wdU do it by themselves. (But) there often 
"property whose value would be limitlesi." 
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are chiyren who are unable to earn their own living because 
of some weakness of the body or some defect in (the part of) 
the mind that provides the ability to make a living. The real 
property then becomes their support. This is the motive of 
persons who spend a great deal of money acquiring (real 
estate). 

(The motive is) not to accumulate capital through (such 
acquisitions) or to provide for extravagant living. This is 
achieved only by a few and is achieved only rarely through 
market fluctuations, through the acquisition of a great deal of 
(real estate), and through the upgrading of (real estate) 
as such and its value in a certain city. But then, if some¬ 
one achieves it, the eyes of amirs and governors are directed 
to him (and his real estate). As a rule, they take it away, or 
they urge him to sell it to them. Such (real estate) spells 

harm and hardship to its owners. 

“God has the power to execute His commands.” 

C 16 ^ Ciipilalisis among ifit inhabitants of cities need 
rank and protection. 

This is because a sedentary person who has a great deal of 
capital and has acquired a great number of estates and farms 
and become one of the wealthiest Inhabitants of a particular 
city, who is looked upon as such and lives in great luxury and 
is accustomed to luxuTy^ competes in this respect with amirs 
and rulers. The latter become jealous of him. The aggressive¬ 
ness that is natural to human beings makes them cast their 
eyes upon his possessions. 'Fhey envy him them and try every 
ixissibie trick to catch him in the net of a government decision 
and to find an obvious reason for punishing him, so as to 
confiscate his property. Government decisions arc as a rule 
unjust, because pure justice is found only in the legal caliph^c 
that lasted only a short w^hilc. Muhammad sakh Ine 
caliphate after me will last thirty years; then, it will revert to 
being tyrannic royal authority- ___ _ 


MS 




Qur'an la.ai {«0 
^ Cf p. 19S^ above. 
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Therefore, the owner of property and conspicuous wealth 
in a given civilization (community) needs a protective force 
to defend him, as well as a rank on which he may rely. 
(This purpose may be met by) a person related to the ruler, 
or a close friend of (the ruler), or a group feeling that the 
ruler will respect.*® In its shade, he may rest and live pcace.- 
fully, safe from hostile attacks. If he does not have that, he 
wili find himself robbed by all kinds of tricks and legal 
pretexts. 

"God decides, and no one can change His decision.’' *“ 

Q 17 ^ Sedentary culture in cities comes from the 
dynasties, it is firmly rooted when the 
dynasty is continuous and Jirmty rooted. 

The reason for this is that sedentary culture Is a condition 
that is the result of custom and goes beyond the necessary 
conditions of civilization. How far beyond, differs in accord¬ 
ance with unlimited differences in the prosperity and the 
numerical strength or weakness of the nations. (Sedentary 
culture) *^* occurs In the (nations) %vhen much diversity 
develops among its various subdivisions. It is thus on the 
same level as the crafts. Each particular kind of craft needs 
persons to be In charge of it and skilled in it. The more nu¬ 
merous the various subdivisions of a craft are, the larger the 
number of the people w'ho (have to) practice that craft. The 
particular group (practicing that craft) is colored by it. As 
the days follow one upon the other, and one professional 
coloring comes after the other, the craftsmen become ex¬ 
perienced in their various crafts and skilled in the knowledge 
of them. Long periods of time and the repetition of similar 

The {jiii) referti^d to in this \$ tiJiually not obfained 

by the Diipitaiisrs themselves but belon§;s to nitri wilKIiig "to prcteci the 
wealthy person* who attach them*elv«* to ihcni. but cL also p. 327, below* 
Cf, Bombed, p, +'19. 

^Qur^an 13.41 (41), 

^^This traosktioo ia based upon the read'trLg: which Acems 

indicaicd in C; If one adopts the reading ihe translation would 

have to be: ^'(Those clifrtT^nccs) occur . * * iht varloii* stibdivisions {of 
sedentary culture)/' 
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(experiences) add to establishing the crafts and to causing 
them to be firmly rooted- 

This *” happens mostly in cities, because cities have a 
highly developed civilization and their inhabitants are very' 
prosperous, and the dynasty is at the root of it, because the 
dynasty collects the property of the subjects and spends it on 
its inner circle and on the men connected with it who are 
more influential by reason of their position tlian by reason of 
their property. The money comes from the subjects and is 
spent among the people of the dynasty and then among those 
inhabitants of the city who are connected with them. They 
are the largest part (of the population). Their wealth, there¬ 
fore. increases and their riches grow'. The customs and ways 
of luxury- multiply, and all the various kinds of crafts are 
firmly established among them. 'Ihis (then) is sedentary 
culture, 

Therefore, cities m remote parts of the realm, even if 
they have an abundant civilization, are found to be pre¬ 
dominantly Bedouin and remote from sedentary culture in all 
their ways. This is in contrast with (the situation m) towns 
that lie in the middle, the center and seat of the dynasty. 1 he 
only reason is that the government is near them and pours its 
money into them, like the water (of a river) that makes green 
evemhing around it, and fertilizes the soil adjacent to it, 
while in the distance even-thing remains dry. We have stated 
before that dynasty and government are the vvorld’s market 
pi ace. All kiiids of Tnerchandise arc fo und in the market 
and near it. Far from the market, however, goods are al¬ 
together non-existent. As a particular dynasty contmuos to 
rule and Its rulers succeed each other in a. particular city, 
sedentary culture becomes increasingly firmly established 
and rooted among the inhabitants of that city. 

'rhis may be exemplified by the Jews. Their rule m Syria 
lasted about 1,400 years. Sedentary culture thus b^ame 
firmly established among them. They became skilled in the 


Cf. Isaswi, p. 00, t I 

Cf. 102, above, and p. 352, below. 
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II, sss customary ways and incaris of making a living and in the 
manifold crafts belonging to it as regards food, clothing, and 
all the other parts of (domesiie) economy, so much so that 
these things, as a rule, can still be learned from them to this 
day. Sedentary culture and its customs became firmly rooted 
in Syria through them and (through) the Homan dynasties 
which succeeded them for six hundretl years. Thus, they had 
the most developed sedentary culture possible. 

The same was the case with the Copts. Their political 
power lasted three thousand years. The customs of sedentary 
culture were thus firmly rooted in their country, Egypt. They 
vi-ere succeeded there by the Greeks and the Romans, anti 
then by Islam, wltich abrogated everything. The customs of 
sedentary culture have, thus, always continued in (Egypt), 

The customs of sedentary culture became likewise firmly 
rooted in the Yemen, because the Arabs ruled continuously in 
the Yemen for thousands of years, ever since the time of the 
Amalekites and the Tubba's who w-ere succeeded by the rule 
of the Mudar. 

The same was the case w'ith the sedentary culture in the 
'Iraq wltich, for thousands of years, was ruled continuously 
by the Nabataeans an<l the Persians, that is, the Chaldaeans, 
the Kayyanids (the Achaetnenids), the Sassanians (al- 
Kisrawiyah), and, after them, the x\rabs. Down to this time 
there has never been upon the face of the earth a people with 
more sedentary culture than the inhabitants of Syria, the 
'Iraq, and Egy'pt. 

The customs of sedentary culture also became firmly 
rooted in Spain, which, for thousands of years, was ruled 
continuously by the great Gothic dynasty, later succeeded by 
the Umayyad realm. Both dynasties W'Cre great. Therefore, 
the customs of sedentary culture continued and became firmly 
established in (Spain). 

Ifriqiyah and the Maghrib had no great royal authority 
before Islam. The Romans (Byzantines, Rum) and Euro- 

*" For The following dijcuaslon, cf, also pp. ff,, below. 

Ttie reference to the Rum is added irt ilie margin of C and in the text 

of D. 
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pean Christians had crossed the sea to Ifrlqiyah and had taken 
possession of the coast. The obedience the Berbers who lived 
there paid them was not firmly grounded. They were there 
only temporarily. No dynasty was close to the people of the 
Maghrib From time to lime, they offered their obedience to 
the Goths across the sea. W'hen God brought Islam and the 
Arabs took possession of Ifriqiyah and the Maghrib, the 
Arab rule lasted for only a short while at the beginning of 
Islam. At that time, the (Arabs) were in the stage of Bedouin 
life. Those who stayed in Ifriqiyah and the Maghrib did not 
find there any old tradition of sedentary culture, because (the 
original population of Ifriqiyah and the hlaghrib) had been 
Berbers immersed in Bedouin life. Very soon, the Ber¬ 
bers of Morocco revolted under Maysarah al-Matghan in the 
days of tlisham b. ’Abd-al-Malik,’« and never again later 
reverted to Arab rule. They were independent. If they ren¬ 
dered the oath of allegiance to Idris, his rule over them cannot 
be considered an Arab rule, because the Berbers were in 
charge of it, and there were not many Arabs in it. Ifriqiyah 
remained in the possession of the .Aghlabids and the Arabs 
who were with them. They had some sedentary culture as the 
result of the luxury and prosperity of the royal authority and 
the large civilization of al-Qayrawan that were theirs. The 
Kutamah and then the Sinhdjah after them inherited it from 
the Aghlabids. But all that was brief and lasted less than four 
hundred years. Their dynasty ended, and the coloring of 
.sedentary culture (that existed there) changed, as it had not 
been firmly established. The Ililal, who were Arab Bedouins, 
gained power over the country and ruined it. 

Some obscure traces of sedentary culture have rematned 
there down to the present time. They can be noticed among 
those who had ancestors in al-Qal'ah,‘" al-Qayrawan, or al- 
Mahdiyah, Some traces of sedentary culture can be found m 
the (domestic) economy and the customs of (these people). 
They are mixed with other thi ngs, but the person who comes 

*“Cf. 'lhar, VI, no, 113; dc Slant (tr,). I, eisf., 3S7 (^nd seo); 

II. I’iirrajiie. Iliftoin Ju I, r. 

Ct 1:315 [n. 6), above* 
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from a sedentary environment and knows about (sedentary 
culture) can discern them. That is the case with most cities in 
Ifriqiyah, but not in the Maghrib and the cities there, because 
since the time of the Aghlabids, the Sfn'ah (Fatlmids), and 
the Sinhajah, the ruUng dynasty in Ifriqiyah has been firmly 
rooted there for a longer period (than the dynasties in the 
Maghrib), 

'I’he Maghrib, on the other hand, has received a good 
deal of sedentary culture from Spain since the dynasty of the 
xAlmohads, and the customs of sedentary culture became es¬ 
tablished there through the control that the ruling dynasty of 
the Maghrib exercised over Spain. A good many of the 
inhabitants of (Spain) went to (the Almohads in the Magh¬ 
rib), voluntarily or involuntarily. One knows how far- 
flung the influence (of the Almohad dynasty) was. It pos¬ 
sessed a good deal of firmly established sedentary culture, 
most of it due to the inhabitants of Spain. Later on, the in¬ 
habitants of eastern Spain were expelled by the Christians 
and moved to Ifrlqiyah.'^ In the cities there, they left traces 
of sedentary culture. Most of it is in Tunis, where it mixed 
with the sedentary culture of Egypt and (Egj'ptian) customs 
imported by travelers. Thus, the Maghrib and Ifnqiyah had 
a good deal of sedentary culture. But emptiness took its place, 
and it disappeared, 'I'he Berlwrs in the Maghrib reverted to 
their Bedouin ways and Bedouin toughness. But, at any rate, 
the traces of sedentary culture are more numerous in Ifriqiyah 
than in the Maghrib and in the cities of (the Maghrib). The 
old dynasties had lasted longer in Ifriqiyah than in the 
Maghrib, and the customs of the people of Ifriqiyah had been 
close to the customs of the Egyptians because of the great 
amount of intercourse between (the Egyptians and the people 
of Ifriqiyah). 

This secret should be understood, because it is not known 
to the people. It should be known that these are related mat¬ 
ters: The strength and weakness of a dynasty, the numerical 


^ Cf. uxsxv f. ^ above* 
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strcnpOl of a nation or race, the size of a town or city, art! the i 
amount of prosperity and n eallh. This is because dynasty a^ 
roval authority constitute ihefonit of the world and of civili¬ 
zation, which,'in mm. together with the subjects, cities, and 
all other things, constitute the matter of (dynasty and royal 
authority).™ The tax money reverts to the (people). Tlieir 
wealth, as a rule, comes from their business and comniercial 
activities. If the ruler pours out gifts and money u|»n his 
people, it spreads among them and reverts to him. and again 
from him to them- It comes from them through taxation and 
the land tax, and reverts to them through gifts- Hie wealth 
of the subjects corresponds to the finances ol the dynasty 1 he 
finances of the dynasty, in turn, correspond to the wealth and 
number of the subjects. The origin of it all i-s civilization and 
its extensiveness- If this is consideretl and examined in con¬ 
nection with the (various) dynasties, it wiU be tound to be so. 

"God decides, and no one can change His decision. 

r 18 1 Sedentary citltifre ts ifte goal of civilhation. It 
means the end its /(ff span and brings 
about its corrupthn. 

We hive cxpUinKl before ■» lhal royel authority and 
(the foundation of) dynasties are the 

and that sedentare culture is the goal of Bedouin hie, aud that 
any civilization, be it a Bedouin civilization or ^cntaiy ro - 
ture, whether it concerns ruler or commoner, ws p ^ 
cal life, just as any individual created (being) has a phjsi- 

Hcason and traditiott make it dear that (Btc age oO forty 
years means the end of the increase of an tnd.vtd^l s pnners 
and growth. When a man has reached tltc age of forty, nature 

» Cf. pp. icxt and \o7, iibove, aiwl pp- soo and 305. below. 

••Qur'an 13.41 (+0- , 

"sensually perc^ivaMe/ 
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II, stops growing for a while, then starts to decline. It should be 
known that tlie same is the case with sedentary culture in 
civilization, because there Is a limit that cannot be oxer- 
stepped. When luxury and prosperity come to civilized 
people, it naturally causes them to follow the ways of seden¬ 
tary culture and adopt its customs. As one knows, sedentary 
culture is the adoption of diversified luxuries, the cultivation 
of the things that go with them, and addiction to the crafts 
that give elegance to all the various kinds of (luxury), such 
as the crafts of cooking, dressmaking, building, and (making) 
carpets, vessels, and all other parts of (domestic) economy. 
For the elegant execution of all these things, there exist many 
crafts not needed in desert life with its lack of elegance. When 
elegance in (domestic) economy has reached the limit, it is 
followed by subservience to desires. From all tiresc customs, 
the human soul receives a multiple coloring that undermines 
its religion and worldly (well-being). (It cannot preserve) its 
religion, because it has now been firmly colored by customs 
(of lusur)'), and it is difficult to discard such coloring. (It can¬ 
not preseiTi’e) its worldly (well-being), because the customs 
(of luxury) demand a great many things and (entail) many 
rer|uirements for which (a man’s) income is not sufficient. 

1 his *** is explained by the fact that the expenditures of 
the inhabitants ot a city mount with the diversification of 
sedentary culture. Sedentary culture differs according to the 
differences in civilization. When a civilization grows, seden¬ 
tary culture becomes more perfect. We have stated before 
that a city with a large civilization (population) is character¬ 
ized by high prices in business anti high prices for its needs. 
(1 he prices) are then raised still higher through customs 
duties; for sedentary culture reaches perfection at the time 
when the dynasty has reached its greatest flourishing, and 
11 , SS7 that is the time when the dynasty levies customs dutie.s be¬ 
cause then it has large expenditures, as ha,s been stated be- 

ijUl'* htre to p, sss, 1. ig, appears in C on an Inscricd sheet. 

Cf. pp. 276 IT., above. 
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fore.“* The customs duties raise the sales (prices), Ijccause 
small businessmen and merchants include all their expenses, 
even their personal requirements, in the price of their stock 
and merchandise* Thus, customs duties enter into the sales 
price, rhe expenditures of sedentary people, therefore, prow 
and are no longer reasonable but extravagant. The people 
cannot escape this (development) because they are dominated 
by and subservient to their customs. All their profits go into 
(their) expenditures. One person after another becomes re¬ 
duced in circumstances and indigent. Poverty takes hold of 
them. Few persons bid for the available goods. Business 
decreases, and the situation of the town deteriorates. 

All this is caused by excessive sedentary culture and 
luxury. They corrupt the city generally in respect to business 
and civilization. Corruption of the individual inhabitants is 
the result of painful and trying efforts to satisfy the needs 
caused by their (luxury) customs; (the result) of the bad 
qualities they have acquired in the process of obtaining (those 
needs); and of the damage the soul suffers after it lias 
obtained them, through acquiring (still) another (bad 
luxury) quality.^" Immorality, wTongdoing, insincerity, and 
trickery, for the purposes of making a living in a proper or an 
improper manner, increase among them. The soul comes to 
think about (making a living), to study it, and to use all 
possible trickery for the purpose, l^eople are now devoted to 
lying, gambling, cheating, fraud, theft, perjury, arid usuiy. 
Because of the many desires and pleasures resulting from 
luxuiy, they arc found to know everything about the ways 
and means of linmoraUty, they talk openly about it and its 
causes, and give up all restraint in discussing it, even among 
relatives and close female relations, whore the Betlouin atti- 
tikle requires modesty (and avoidance of) obscenities. They 


Cf. pp. 91 r, above, 

Cf, twawi, p. 74. t - f 

Kamcly, ibe irtekcry and iiuinceriry needed to earn enougb to satisfy 
the desire for luxury customs, as dcsoribed in the following seiueiuxs. 
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also know everything; about fraud and deceit, xvhich they 
einploy to defend themselves against the possible use of force 
against them and against the punishment expected for their 
evil deeds. Eventually^ this becomes a custom and trait of 
character with most of them^ except those whom God 
protects. 

The city, then, teems with low people of blameworthy 
character. 'Fhey encounter comperition from many members 
of the younger generation of the dynasty, whose education 
has been neglected and whom the di,mastv has neglected to ac¬ 
cept, They, therefore, adopt the qualities of their environment 
and company,^^ even though they may be people of noble de¬ 
scent and ancestry. Men are human beings and as such resem¬ 
ble one another. They differ m merit and are distinguished by 
their character, by their acquisition of virtues and avoidance 
of vices. The person who Is strongly colored by any kind of 
vice and w^hose good character Is corrupted, Is not helped by 
his good descent and fine origin* Thus, one finds that many 
descendants of great families, men of a highly esteemed ori¬ 
gin, members of the dynasty, get into deep wateT" ^nd adopt 
low occupations In order to make a living, because their 
character Is corrupt and they are colored by wTongdoing and 
ti, edS insincerity* If this (situation) spreads in a town or nation, 
God permits it to be ruined and destroyed. This is the mean¬ 
ing of the word of Oodr ^'When we want to destroy a village, 
we order those of its inhabitants who live in luxury lo act 
wickedly therein* 1 hus, the word becomes true for it, 
and we do destroy It.” ^ 

A possible explanation of this (.situation) is that the prof¬ 
its (the people) make do not pay for their needs, because of 
the great number of (luxury) customs and the desire of the 
soul to satisfy them* 1 bus, the affairs of the people are In 
disorder^ and if the affairs of individuals one by one deterio- 


as in A and B. C has this word added supra h'fifairi, then 
in the margin, to [ii stun^ texts it was ilicn add^d in 

the wrong place. 

i“Qur^aii I7.ie(l7). 
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rate, the town becomes disorgiinized and falls into ruins* 

This is the meaning of the statement by certain knowing 
people,*®' that if orange trees are much grown in a town, the 
town invites its own ruin, Many common people avoided the 
growing of orange trees around (their) houses on account of 
this ominous (statement),*®* But this is not w'hat is meant, 
nor is it meant that orange trees are a bad omen (and 
cause the ruin of a city'). What is meant is that gardens and 
irrigation are the results of sedentary culture. Orange trees, 
lime trees, cypresses, and similar plants having no edible 
fruits *®* and being of no use, are the ultimate in sedentary 
culture, since they are planted in gardens only for the sake of 
their appearance, and they arc planted only after the ways of 
luxury liave become dix'ersihed. (Now,) this Is the stage in 
which one must fear the destruction and ruin of a city, as we 
have stated. The same has been said with regard to oleander, 
which Is in the same category. Its only purpose is to give 
color to gardens with its red and w'hite tlow'ers. That is a 
luxury. 

Among the things that corrupt sedentary culture, there is 
the disposition toward pleasures and indulgence in them, u, seo 
because of the great luxury (that prevails). It leads to 
diversification of the desires of the belly for pleasurable food 
ami drink.*** 'I’his is followed by diversification of the pleas- 
ures of sex through various way.s of sexual intercourse, such 
as adultery and homosexuality. This leads to destruction of 
the (human) species. It may come about indirectly, through 
the confusion concerning one's descent caused by adulteiy. 
Nobody knows his own son, since he is illegitimate and since 

lit., “people who know shout the special qualities 
(properties) of things," This may refer to alchemists, or, as in this case, to 
people who hiw)%v the matenul contained in such works as the JVabaiMdit 
jIgriculluTt. Cf. S;15i f., below, iSee also 1; Isa, above. 

“Ominous" Is added in (he margin of C and in the text of D. 

“ Corrected in C atid D, for the earlier "spetiaT quality." 

>*• This is what Ibn Khaldun savs, hui since the various eitnJS plants can 
be used for some hind of nourishment, lie is apparently thinking of their 
seeming lack of basic nutritivt!! quabties. 

ITic reference to drink is addition to C and D. 
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the sperm (of different men) got mixed up in the womb.’“ 
The natural compassion a man feels for his children and his 
feeling of responsibility' for them is lost. Thus, they perish, 
and this leads to the end of the (human) species. Or, the 
destruction of the (human) species may come about dlrectSy, 
as is the case with homosexuality, which leads directly to the 
non-existence of offspring. It contributes more to the destruc¬ 
tion of the (human) species (than adultery), since it leads to 
(the result) that no human beings are brought into exist¬ 
ence, w'hile adultery only leads to the (social) non-existence 
of those who are in existence. Therefore, the school of 
Malik is more explicit and correct with regard to homo¬ 
sexuality than the other schools. This shows that It under¬ 
stands the intemions of the religious law and their bearing 
upon the (public) interest better (than the other legal 
schools). 

This should be understood. It shows that the goal of 
civilization is sedentary culture and luxury. When civiliza¬ 
tion reaches that goal, it turns to^vard corruption and starts 
being senile, as happens in the natural life of living beings. 
Indeed, w'e may say that the t[uaUties of character resulting 
from sedentary culture and luxury are identical with corrup¬ 
tion. Man is a man only in as much as he is able to procure 
for himself useful things and to repel harmful things, and in 
as much as his character is suited to making efforts to this 
effect. The sedentary person cannot take care of his needs 
personally. He may be too weak, because of the trantjuiliity 
he enjoys. Or he may be too proud, because he was brought 
11 , sfii up in pro.spcrity and luxury. Both things are blameworthy. 
He also is not able to repel harmful things,‘“ because he has 
no courage as the result of (his life in) luxury and his up¬ 
bringing under the (tyrannical) impact of education and 


J^Thc Maliklres stipubted bpidatkn as the punis^cnt for those in¬ 
volved, 

™ Bubq adcl^] to have s. character suhed for efforts lo this effect. 
Thft sedentary person . . 
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instruction.^* He thus becomes dependent upon a protective 
force to defend him. 

He then usually becomes corrupt with regard to his 
religion, also. The (luxury-) customs and his subservience to 
them have corrupted him, and his soul has been colored by 
(luxury) habits/" as we have stated. There are only very 
rare exceptions. \\'hen the strength of a man and then his 
character and religion are corrupted, his humanity is cor¬ 
rupted. and he becomes, in effect, transformed (into an 
animal). 

It is in this sense that those government soldiers who are 
close to Bedouin life and (Bedouin) toughness are more useful 
than those who have grown up in a sedentary culture and 
have adopted the character qualmes of (sedentary culture). 
This can be fouml (to be the case) in every dynasty. It has 
thus become dear that the stage of sedentary culture is the 
stopping point in the life of civilization and dynasties. 

"God is one and powerful.” 

C 19 3 Cities that are the seats of royal authority fall 
into ruins when the ruling dynasty falls 
into ruins and crumbles}^ 


We have found out with regard to civilization that, when 
a dynasty disintegrates and crumbles, the civilization of the 
city that is the seat of the ruler of (that dynasty) also crumbles 
and in this process often suffers complete ruin. There hardly 
ever is any delay. The reasons for it arc several: 

First: At the beginning of the dynasty, its necessary 
Bedouin outlook requires it not to take away people s prop¬ 
erty and to eschew (too great) cleverness,*" This cause.s the 
taxes and imposts, which provide the dynasty with Us sub¬ 
stance, to be kept low. The expenditures are small, and there 


Ct tf.p below. 

Iluliiq: *'by the power of Imtury custCHiis. 

1*2,^ ( 39): (65); S9.+ (ff). Ct also Qur^in 15.16 (17). 

iia entire section appears in C on sin inserted sheet- 
^ Cf. pp. aa f. iiiKl 122 above, 
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is little luxury. When a city that had been a royal capkal 
comoA into the possession of a new dynasty that knows little 
of luxury', luxury decreases among the inhabitants of that 
city controlled by it, because the subjects follow the dynasty. 
They revert to the character of the dynasty, either volun¬ 
tarily, because it is human nature to follow the tradition of 
their masters, or involuntarilVt because the character of the 
dynasty calls for abstention from luxuiy^ in all situations and 
allows little profit, which is what constitutes the material for 
{the formation of luxury) customs. As a result, the sedentaiy 
culture of the city decreases, and many luxury customs disap¬ 
pear from it. That is what we mean when we speak about the 
ruin of a city. 

Secondi Royal authority and power are obtained by a 
dynasty only through superiority, which comes only after 
hostilities and w^ars. Hostility requires incompatibility be¬ 
tween the people of the two dynasties and mutual disap¬ 
proval with regard to (luxury) customs and conditions. 
Ihe victory of one of the two rivals causes the disappearance 
of the other. Thus, the conditions of the previous dynasty, 
especially the conditions of luxury^ are disapproved of and 
consideretl detestable and evil by the people of the new 
dynasty. They disappear among them, because the (new) 
dynasty disapproves of them. Eventually, how^ever, new 
luxury customs gradually originate among them. They 
produce a new sedeiitajy culture. 1 he jjcriod in between sees 
a d%vindling and decrease of the first sedentary culture. This 
is what is meant by disintegration of civilization in a city. 

T bird: Each nation must have a home, (a place) where it 
grows up and from wdiich the realm took its origin* Wlien 
(its members) take possession of another home,^®“ (the latter) 
is ranked second to the first (home), and the (latter*s) cities 
are ranked second to the cities of the firstp When the realm 
expands and its Influence grows, it is inevitable that the seat 
of government be am i<lst the provinces belonging to the 

Wa-nahir, aa ckarly itsdicated in C hfiJ n. 
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dynasty, because it is a sort of center for the whole area. 
Thus, the (new seat of government) is remote from the site 
of the former seat of government. The hearts of the people 
are attracted to the {new seat of government), because the 
d’vmasty and government (are there). Civilisation (the popu¬ 
lation) moves there and disappears slowly from the city that 
was the former seat of government. Sedentary culture de¬ 
pends upon an abundant civili 2 ation (population), as we have 
said beibrc.i®^ (With the transfer of the population,) the 
sedentary and urban culture (of the former seat of govern¬ 
ment) decreases. This is what is meant by its disintegration. 

TTiis happened to the Saljuqs when they moved their seat 
of government from Baghdad to Isfahan; to the Arabs before 
them when they moved from al-Mada’in to al-Kufah and al- 
Basrah; to the ‘Abbasids when they moved from Damascus to 
Baghdad; and to the Nferinids in the Maghrib when they 
moved from Marrakech to Fez. In general, when a d^masty 
chooses a city for its seat of government, it causes disinte¬ 
gration of the civiliKatton in the former seat of government. 

Fourth: When the new dynasty achieves superiority over 
the previous dynasty, it must attempt to transfer the people 
and partisans of the previous dynasty to another region where 
it can be sure that it will not be secretly attacked by them. 
Most of the inhabitants of a capital city are partisans of the 
(ruling) tlynasty, They belong either to the militia who set¬ 
tled there at the beginning of the dynasty, or they are the 
dignitaries of the city. All their various classes and types 
have, as a rule, some contact with the dynasty. Most of them 
have grown up in the dynasty and are partisans of it. Even 
though they may not be (connected with the dynasty) through 
power and group feelings, they are (connected with it) 
through inclination, love, and faith. It is the nature of a new 
dynasty to wipe out all the traces of the previous dynasty. 
'iTerefore, it transfers (the population) from the capital city 
(of the old dynasty) to its own home, which i.s firmly in its 
possessi on. Some are brought there as exiles and prisoners, 
Cf., for instance, p. S87, above. 
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others as honored and well-treated guests, so that no antago¬ 
nism can arise. Eventually, the capital city (of the previous 
dynasty) holds only salesmen. Itinerant farm workers, hood¬ 
lums, and the great mass of common people. The place of the 
(transferred population) is taken by the militia and partisans 
of (the new dynasty). They will be sufficient to fill the city. 
When the various classes of dignitaries have left the city, its 
inhabitants decrease. 'I'his is what is meant by disintegration 
of the civilization of (the capital city). 

Then,(the former capital city) must produce a new civili¬ 
zation under the shadow of the new dynasty. .Another seden¬ 
tary culture corresponding to the importance of the dynasty, 
arises in it. This may be compared to a person who has a 
house the interior of which is dilapidated. Most of the instal¬ 
lations and conveniences of the rooms do not agree with his 
plans. He has the pow'cr to change these installations and to 
rebuild them according to his wishes and plans. Thus, he will 
tear down the house and build it up again.Much the same 
sort of thing happens in cities that once were seats of govern¬ 
ment. We have personally seen it and know' it. (Jod deter¬ 
mines night and day.’*’ 

In sum, the primary natural reason for this (situation) 
is the fact that dynasty and royal authority have the same 
relationship to civilization a.s form has to matter.”' (The 
form) is the shape that preserves the existence of (matter) 
through the (particular) kind (of phenomenon) it represents. 
It has been established in philosophy iliat the one cannot be 
separated from the other. One cannot imagine a dynasty 
ji, 983 without civilization, while a civilization without dynasty and 
royal authority is impossible, bccatise htiman beings must by 
nature co-operate,”* and that calls for a restraining inHueiiee. 
Political leadership, based either on religious or royal au¬ 
thority, is obligatory as (such a restraining inHuence). 'I’his is 

Cf. Bombaci, pp. f. 

•• Cf. tjur'an 73.20 {520), 

""Cf. Issawi, pp, jot f. 

"H f. p. edi {n. 1S9). above. 

»’» Buliiij: "are by nature Imstilc to each otiicr.” 
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what is meant by dynasty. Since the two cannot be separated, 
the disinteg;ration of one of them must influence the other, 
just as its non-existence would entail the noii-exislcnce of the 
other. 

A great disintegration results only from the dUimegra- 
tion of the entire dynasty. This happened to the dynasties of 
the Persians, the Byzantines, and the Arabs, (that is. the 
Arabs) in general as well as the Umayyads and the 'Abbasids. 
An indiv idual reign, such as those of Anosharwan, HeracUus, 
‘Abd-al-Malih b. Marwan, or ar-Rashtd, cannot exercise a 
sweeping disintegrating inHuonce. Individuals follow upon 
each other and take over the (existing) civilization. They 
preserve its existeiKC and duration, and they arc very similar 
to each other. The real dynasty, the one that acts upon the 
matter of civilization, belongs to group feeling and power. 
These remain with the individual members of the dynasty. 
But when the group feeling is lost and replaced by another 
group feeling that inHuences the (existing) civilization 
and when all poweiTul members (of the dynasty) are wiped 
out, a great disintegration sets in, as we have established. 

God has power to do what He wishes. "11 lie wants them 
to disappear, He causes them to do so, and brings forth a 
new' creation. That is not difficult for God.” 

f 20 Certaiti diUs have crafts that others fade. 

This is because it Is clear that the activities of the inhabit¬ 
ants of a city necessitate each other, since mutual co-operation 
is innate in civilization. The necessary activities are restricted 
to certain inhabitants of the city- They are in charge of them 
and become experts in the craft (s) belonging to them. 1 Itese 
activitie.s become their particular job. They make their living 
through them and tlerive their sustenance from them, because 
(these activities of theirs) are matters of general concern in 
the city and generally needed. On the other hand, activities 
not reeptirGd in a city are not regartled, since there is no 
profit in tiiem for th ose who occupy themselves with them. 

»»Qur’iin i Klsf. (« f,)j SS.lC f. flTf.), 
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iTie activities required for the necessities of life, such as 
those of tailors, smiths, carpenters, and similar occupations, 
exist in every city. But activities required for luxury customs 
and conditions exist only in cities of a highly developed cul¬ 
ture, that have taken to luxury customs and sedentary cul¬ 
ture. Among such activities are those of glass blowers, gold¬ 
smiths, perfumers, cooks, coppersmiths, biscuit bakers, 
bakers,”* weavers of brocade, and the like. (These 
activities) exist In different degrees. In accordance with in¬ 
crease in the customs of sedentary culture and the require¬ 
ments of luxury' conditions, there originate crafts (especially) 
for this kind (of luxury requirements). (The crafts of this) 
kind will, thus, exist in a particular city, but not in others. 

(Public) baths fall into this category. They exist only in 
densely settled cities of a highly developed civilization as a 
kind of indulgence resulting from luxury and W'calth. ITiere- 
fore, public baths do not exist in medium-sized towms. It is 
true that some rulers and chiefs desire (to have baths in their 
medium-sized cities). They construct them and put them into 
operation. However, since there is no demand for them from 
the mass of the people, they arc soon neglected and fall into 
ruins. Those in charge of them speedily leave them, because 
they have little profit and income from them. 

"God holds (His hands) tigiit together but also opens 
(them) wide.''”* 

ir, ser L'^^l existencf of grouf) feeling in cities and tke 
superiority of some of the inhabitants over 
others. 

It is clear that it Is in the nature of human beings to 
enter into dose contact and to associate (with each other). 

For the sqffdj "biscuit baker" and the Aorrii "Miah (pastry) baker," 
cf. R. Dozy in Jottmat asia[iqne, XIV B (lESs), ICi-tfs, and, more recently, 
E. l, 4 'vi.prov«ipL|, “Le Trait6 d'thn '.^bdiln,'' J<jwnat iisktiqui, CCXXJV 
(133+), SSd, £7't, £97; tr, hy ibc Same, Seville ittuitiinitint au ilu Xti* 
siklt (Jitani dTiier et d'aujourdhui. No. a) f Faria, JS47), pp. lOO f. 

^ qur'iln a.ets (s+s). 

CL Ls&iwj^ pp, 107 f. 
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even though they may not have a common descent* However, 
as we have mentioned before,such association is weaker 
than one based upon common descent, and the resulting group 
feeling is only part of what (group feeling) resulting from 
common descent is. Many inhabitants of cities come into 
close contact through intermarriage* lliis dratvs them to~ 
gether and, eventually, they constitute individual related 
groups. The same friendship or hostility that is found 
among tribes and families, is found among them, and they 
split into parties and groups. 

When senility befalls a dynasty and its shadow recedes 
from the remote regions (of the realm), the inhabitants of 
the cities of (that dynasty) have to take care of their own 
affairs and to look after the protection of their own place. 
They revert to the council (government), and (people of the) 
higher class keep separated from people of the lower class. 
(Human) souls, by their very nature, are prone to seek su¬ 
periority and domination* Because the air is clear of forceful 
government and dynasty, the elders desire to gain complete 
control. Everybody vies with everybody else. They try to 
have followers, such as clients, partisans, and allies, join 
them* They spend whatever they possess on the rabble and 
the mob. Everybody forms a group with his fellows, and one 
of them achieves su]>eriority. He then turns against his equals, 
in order to slow them down,*'® and persecutes them with 
assassination or exile. Eventually, he takes away all executive 
power from them and renders them innocuous/™ He obtains ii, 
sole control of the entire city. He then is of the opinion that 
he has created a realm that he may leave to his descendants, 
but the same symptoms of power and senility to be found in a 
large realm are also to be found in his smaller realm. 

Some of these people occasionally aspire to the ways of 
the great rulers who are masters of tribes and families and 
group feelings, who go into combat and wage wars, and who 

Cf. pp. M9 (.f ahovcn 

p. 151 (n. 70*)* above. 

Ltt., "'triniA their ^craichiii^ fiJigeniail5 (or claws}." 
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control large regions and provinces. They adopt the custom 
of sitting upon a throne. Tiiey use an "outfit," organize 
cavalcades for traveling about the country, use seal rings, 
are greeted (ceremoniously), and are addressed as Sire 
(rtwwVd), which is ridiculous in the eyes of all who can ob- 
serx'e the situation for themselves. They adopt royal emblems 
to which they are not entitled. They were pushed into fol¬ 
lowing such (improper aspirations) only by the dwindling 
influence of the (ruling) dynasty and the close relationshipis 
they had established and that eventually resulted in group 
feeling. Some of (the people, on the other hand), refrained 
from (improper aspirations) and lived simply, because they 
did not want to make themselves the butt of jokes and ridi¬ 
cule. 

Thi.s happened in our own time in the later (years) of the 
Hafsid dynasty in Ifriqiyah to inhabitants of places in the 
Jarid, including Tripoli, Gabes, Tozeur (Tuzar), Nafta 
(Naftah), Gafsa (Qafsah), Biskra and the Zab, and adjacent 
regions. They acquired such aspirations when the shadow of 
the (ruling) dynasty had been receding from them for some 
decades. TTey seized power In their respective cities and 
took control of the judicial and tax administration away from 
the dynasty. They paid (the ruling dynasty) some obedience 
and gave (it) reluctant allegiance, and treated (it) with some 
politeness, kindness, and submissivencss. However, they did 
nut mean it. T hey passed (tlieir position) on to their descend¬ 
ants, who (are living) at this time. Among their successors, 
there originated that cruelty and ty-ranny that is common 
ses among the descendants and successors of rulers. They 
thought that they ranked w'ith (true) rulers, despite the fact 
that they had only recently been common people. 

^ Cf. pp, 4* (f., ^l>ove. 

IV eventi refeiTKl to here happened licforo (he rwtoration of Bafjid 
power under Abu U Abbas. Cf. pp, sja and i ib, above. It is itmngc lo sec 
thai only the lext of Bulaq adds a reference to AbCt l-'Abbii: " Event uallv, 
our Master, ilic Commander of iljc Faithful, Abfl l-’Ahbas, made an end to 
this situation and doprivL‘d (Item of ilie power they had." Apnareniiy ilic 
passiBO belonged to the Tunis MS writitu for Abu l-’Ahbas. 




Grvup Fj^fing in CfYi'w— L’r&cjyi Dialects 

Stimethlng similar happened also at the end of the ^inha- 
jah dynasty- '1 he inbahitaius of the cities of the Jarid ma<le 
themselves independent there and seized control of the 
(ruling) dynasty. Eventually, they were deprived of their 
power by the akuyk/i and ruler of the Almohads, 'Abd-al- 
Mu'mln h. 'Ali. He transferred all of tliem from their amir- 
ates in the Jarld to the Maghrib, and removed all traces of 
them from (the Jarld), as we shall mention m his historyd” 

The same happened also in Ceuta at the end of the dy¬ 
nasty of the Banu 'Abd-al-Mu'min, 

.\s a rule, such leadership goes to members of great and 
noble houses who are eligible for the positions of elders and 
leaders in a city. Sometimes, it goes to some person from 
the low'est class of people. He obtains group feeUng and close 
contact with the mob for reasons that fate {al-Ttiiqddr) pro¬ 
duces for him. He, then, achieves superiority over the elders 
and people of the higher class when they have lost their own 
group support. 

“God has the power to execute His commands.” ^ 

22 ^ T/fr Jiiilectx of tJif tirlia/i fofutLilion. 

The dialects of the urban population follow the language 
of the nation or race that has control of (the cities in ques¬ 
tion) or has founded them. Therefore, the dialects spoken 
in all Muslim cities in the Ea.st and the West at this time 
are Arabic, even though the habit of the Arabic Mudar lan¬ 
guage has become corrupted and its vowel endings 
have changed.The reason for this is the fact that the Mus¬ 
lim dynasty gained powder over (foreigit) nations. Religion 
and religious organization constitute the farm for existence 
and royal authority, which (together) constitute the matter 
for (religion).^ Form is prior to matter. Religion is dc- 
ri\'cd from the religious law, which is in .Arabic, because the 

Cf. p. I ie (n, above, and the reference to the 'ffwr givtri there. 

*“Qur'ilri Ifl.ai (ii)- 

Cf, SLSSI If., below. Tlic subject dejilt with in this sect ion is dis¬ 
cussed in much greater detail ill the last prt of the Mmfailclimah. 

•^Cf. p. ewi ([). ISSi), above. 
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Prophet was an Arab. 1 herefore, it is necessary to avoid 
using any language but Arabic in all the provinces of (Islam), 
This may be exemplified by "Umar's prohibition against 
using the idiom native among the non-.Arabs. He said that 
it is khihb, that is, "Tuse" and "deceit," Since the religion 
(Islam) avoided the non-Arab dialects, and the language of 
the supporters of the Muslim dynasty was Arabic, those 
(dialects) were avoided altogether in all its provinces, be¬ 
cause people follow the government and adopt its religion 
(wavs)/^ Use of the Arabic language became a symbol of 
Islam and of obedience to the Arabs. The {foreign) nations 
avoided using their own dialects and languages in all the 
cities and provinces, and the Arabic language became their 
language. ILventually, (Arabic) became firmly rooted as the 
(spoken) language in all their cities and towns. The non-Arab 
languages came (to seem) imported and foreign there. The 
Arabic language became corrupt through contact with (for¬ 
eign languages) in some of its rules and through changes 
of the word eitdings, even though it remained unchanged 
semantically. (This type of .Arabic) w as called "the sedentary 
language” (and was used) in all the cities of Islam. 

Kurthennore, most of the inhabitants of the cities of 
Islam at this time are descendants of the Arabs who were in 
possession of these cities and perished in their luxury. 
They outnumbered the non-Arabs v%'ho lived there and in¬ 
herited their land and country. Now. languages are inlierited. 
Thus, the language spoken by the descendants has remained 
close to that of their forefathers, even though Its rules have 
gradually become corrupted by contact with non-Arabs. It 
was called "sedentaty” with reference to the inhabitants of 
settled regions and cities, in contrast to the language of the 
11 , STJ desert Arabs, which is more deeply rooted in Arabism, 

W'hen non-Arabs, such as the Daylam and, after them, 
the Saljuqs in the East and the Zand tab and IJerbcrs in the 
West, became the rulers and obtained royal authority and 

“Cf. l;SB (n. IG3), above. 

»» Cf. 3:310, below. 
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control over the whole Muslim realm, the Arabic language 
suffered corruption- It would almost have disappeared, if the 
concern of the Muslims with the Qur’an and the Sunnah, 
which preserve Islam, had not (also) preser\'ed the Arabic 
language. This (concern) became an element in favor of the 
persistence of the sedentary dialect used in the cities as an 
Arabic (sedentary dialect in its original form). But when the 
Tatars and Mongols, who were not Muslims, became the 
rulers in the East, this element in favor of the Arabic lan¬ 
guage disappeared, and the Arabic language was absolutely 
doomed. No trace of it has remained in these Muslim prov¬ 
inces: the 'Iraq, Khurasan, the country of Ears (southern 
Persia), Eastern and Western India, Transojcania, the north¬ 
ern countries, and the Byzantine tcrritoiy (Anatolia). The 
Arabic methods (tfr/wi) ““ of poetry and speech have disap¬ 
peared, save for a (remnant). Instruction in (what little 
Arabic is known) Is a technical matter using rules learned 
from the sciences of the Arabs and through memorizing their 
speech. (It is restricted) to those persons w'hom God has 
equipped for it. The sedentary Arabic dialect has largely re¬ 
mained in Egypt, Syria, Spain, and the Maghrib, because 
Islam still remains (there) and requires it. Therefore, it has 
been preserved to some degree. But in the provinces of the 
’Iraq and beyond (to the East), no trace or source of (the 
Arabic language) has remained. Even sciemific books have 
come to be written in the non-Arabic (Persian) language, 
which is also used for instruction in (Arabic) '** in class. 

God determines night and day.^®* * 

Cf. S:S75 fT, below. 

Lfg. (flJrbAJ "iasiTuction in (the sciences)"? 

* Cf. qur’in 7 S.aO {20). 
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OS THE (VARIOUS) ASPECTS OF MAKING 
A LIVING, SUCH AS I'HOFIT AND THE CRAFTS. 

THE CONDITIONS THAT OCCUR IN THIS CONNECTION. 
A NUMRER OF PROBLEMS ARE CONNECTED 
(WITH THIS SUBJECT). 

















^ 1 2 mfanitig and explafiatioii of fuslenance 

and profit. Proft h the value realized from, 
human labor. 


TT siioULD BE KNOWN that itiBn, by ixaturOj noeds 
1 something to feed him and to provide for him in all the 
conditions and stages of his life from the time of his (earl^') 
growth to his maturity and on to his old age. "God is rich, 
but you are poor." ‘ God » created everything in the world 
for man and gave it to him, as indicated in several verses of 
the Qur’an. He said: "He created for you everything that 
is in the heavens and on earth. He subjected the sun and 
the moon to you. He subjectetl the sea to you. He subjected 
the firmament to you, He subjected the animals to you. * * 
('I'lxc same idea is indicated in) many (other) passages of {the 
Qur’an). Man’s hand stretches out over the {\vhole) world 
and all that is In it, since God made man His representative 
on earth. 

Every man tries to get things; in this all men are alike. 
Thus, whatever is obtained by one is denied to the other, 
unless he gives something in exchange (for it). When (man) 
Ixas control of himself and is beyond the stage of (his original) 
weakness, he strives to make a profit, so that he may spend 
what God gives him to obtain his needs and necessities 
through barter, God said: "Ihus, ask God for sustenance. 

(Man) obtains (some profit) through no efforts of his 
own, as, for instance, through rain that makes the fields 
thrive, and similar things. However, these things are only 
contributory. Mis o\vn efforts must be combined with them, 
as will l>e mentioned. (His) profits will constitute his liveli¬ 
hood, if thev correspoml to his necessities and needs. They 


1 Qur'an 47,3a (40). 

*Cf. Qur'an ^4,32 f. (37). Cf. also Qur'an 13.0 (S): 
tex\. «9,s| (fli): 31.20 (IB). 23 (SS); S5. IS (14); 3P.S (7); 4S.I2 f, (11 f.). 
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will be capital accuitiulatioii, if they are greater than (his 
needs). When the use of such accruing or acquired (gain) 
reverts to a particular human being and he enjoys its fruits 
by spending it upon his interests and needs, it is called 
‘’sustenance.’' The Prophet said; "TJte only thing you 
(really) possess of your property is what you ate, and have 
thus destroyed: or ^i hat you wore, and have thus worn out; 
or what you gave as charity, and have thus spent.” ® 

When (a person) does not use (his income) for any of 
his interests and needs, it is not called ’’sustenance.*’ (The 
part of the income) that is obtained by a person through his 
own effort and strength U called “profit,'’ Tor instance, the 
estate of a deceased person Is called "profit" with reference 
to the deceased person. It is not called "sustenance,” because 
the deceased pei son has no use for it. I3ut with reference to 
the heirs, when they use it, it is called “sustenance," 

T his is the real meaning of "sustenance” among orthodox 
Muslims. The Mu'tazilah stipulated for the use of the term 
".sustenance" that it must be possessed rightfully. Whatever 
is not possessed (riglitfuliy) is not called '‘sustenance" bv 
ti, S7* them.* \Vrongful1y acquired property or anything forbidden 
was not admitted by them as something that could be called 
sustenance. Yet, God sustains him who acquires property 
wrongfully, and also the evildoer, the believer as w^ell as the 
unbeliever, lie singles out whomever He wishes for His 
mercy and guidance. (The Mu’tazllah) have arguments for 
their theory of "sustenance.” This is not the place to discuss 
them fully. 

It should further be known that profit results from the 
effort to acquire (things) and the intention to obtain (them). 
Sustenance requires effort and work, even if one tries to get 
it and ask for it in tlie proper ways for getting u.^ God said: 

*Cf, CoffforiliiHee, I, sisfr, H. isff: 

Cont mnry on tkr Creed Islam 
Cwiliiation, Sources and SlutUvi, Mo, '4s) (New York, ISSO), 

' Ibn Khaldnn originally wrote "one of the proper ways (•a'ajiifti)/* In 
C the torrcctiun to wiijUiiihl js still vialbk. j ' 

Hi 
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“Thus, ask God for sustenance."® The effort to (obtain 
sustenance) depends on God's determination and inspiration. 

Evorj'thing comes from God. But human labor is necessary 
for every profit and capital accumulation. When (the source 
of profit) is work as such, as, for instance, (the exercise of) 
a craft, this is obvious. When the source of gain Is animals, 
plants, or minerals, (this is not quite as obvious, but) human 
labor is still necessary, as one can see. Without (human 
labor) , no gain will be obtained, and there wdll be no useful 
(result). 

Kurthermore,® God created the two mineral "stones," 
gold and silver, as the (measure of) value for all capital 
accumulations. {Gold and silver are what) the inhabitants 
of the w'orld, by preference, consider treasure and properly 
(to consist of). Even if, under certain circumstances, other 
things are acquired, it is only for the purpose of ultimately 
obtaining (gold and silver). All other things are subject to 
market fluctuations, from which (gold and silver) are e.xempt. 

They are the basis of profit, property, and treasure. 

If all this has liecn established, it should be further known 
that the capital a person earns and acquires, if resulting from 
a craft, is flic value realized from his labor. This is the mean¬ 
ing of "acquired (capital)," There is nothing here (origi- ii, ars 
nallv) except the labor, and (the labor) is not desired by 
itself as acquired (capital, but the value realized from it). 

Some crafts are partly associated with other (craft,s). 
Carpentry and weaving, for instance, are associated \s'ith 
wood and yarn (and the respective crafts needed for their 
production). However, in the r\vo crafts (first mentioned), 
the labor (that goes into them) is more important, and its 
value is greater. 

If the profit results from something other than a craft, (he 
value of the resulting profit and acquired (capital) must (also) 
include the value of the labor by which it was obtained. With¬ 
out labor, it would not ha\'e been acquired. 

■Qiir‘^ e9.n (is). 

" Cf. p. 77^ 
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In most such cases, the share of labor (iu the profit) is 
obvious. A portion of the value, whether large or small, 
comes from (the labor). The share of labor may be con¬ 
cealed. This is the case, for instance, with the prices of food¬ 
stuffs, The labor and expenditures that have gone Into them 
show themselves in the price of grain, as we have stated 
before.^" Bur they are concealed (items) In regions where 
farming requires little care and few implements. Thus, only 
a few farmers are conscious of the (costs of labor and ex¬ 
penditures that hav'e gone into their products). 

It has thus become clear that gains and profits, in their 
entirety or for the most part, are value realized from human 
labor. The meaning of the W'or<i “sustenance'' has become 
clear, [t Is {the part of the profit) that U utilized. Thus, the 
meaning of the words “profit" and ''sustenance" h.ns become 
clear. The meaning of both words has bc*en explained. 

It should be known that when the (available) labor is all 
gone or decreases because of a decrease in civilization, God 
permits profits to be abolished. Cities w ith few inhabitants 
can be obsers ed to offer little sustenance and profit, or none 
whatever, because little human labor (is available). Like¬ 
wise, in cities with a larger (supply of) labor, the inhabitants 
enjoy more favorable conditions and have more luxuries, as 
\vc have stated before. 

This is why the common people say that, with the de¬ 
crease of its civilization, the sustenance of a country disap¬ 
pears, This goes so far that even the flow of springs and 
riv^e^rs stop^ in Wiiste areas. Springs flow only if tht^y are 
dug out and the water drawn. This requires human lalx^r^ 
(The conditions) may be compared with the udders of ani¬ 
mals. Springs that are not dug out and from which no 
water is drawn are absorbed and disappear in the ground 
completely. In the same way, udders dry gp when they are 
not milked. This can be observed in countries where springs 


“ Cf. p. GTfi, above* 

Cf hsawip p. 95. 

“ Cf. pp, t, tibove. 
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existed in the days of their civilisation. Then, they fell into 
ruins, and the water of the springs disappeared completely in 
the ground, as if it had never existed, 

Gcwi determines night and day.‘* 

2 ^ Tiffc various Tt^ays, a^/ii mr/Ao/is of makhg 

a iiviiig. 

It should be known that "livelihood (making a living)" 
means the desire for sustenance and the effort to obtain it. 
"Livelihood" is a mafal formation from 'aysh 

'iife.” The idea is that 'aysk "life" is obtained only through 
the things (that go into making a living), and they are there¬ 
fore considered, with some exaggeration, "the place of 
life." 

Sustenance and profit may be obtained through having 
the power to take them away from others and to appropriate 
them according to a generally recognized norm. This is 
called imposts and taxation. 

Or (profit may be obtained) from wild animals by killing 
or catching them whole on land or in the sea. This is called 
hunting (fishing). 

Or (profit may be obtained) either from domesticated 
animals by extracting surplus products which are used by 
the people, such as milk from animals, silk from silk worms, 
and honey from bees; or from plants such as are planted In 
fields or grow as trees, through cultiv’ating arid preparing 
them for the production of their fruits. All this is called 
agriculture. 

Or profit may he the result of human lalwr. (Such labor u, 377 
may be applied) to specific materials. Then it is called a craft, 

^ t-T. Qur’an 73.20 (211). 

AiMnling to t?iu principles of ScKnilid noun forma I'lOO, a forma¬ 

tion—Le.p n fortnalion from ;i root the prefDrmativq rntj —-means the 
place where the action implied in the meaning of the rcNJi lakes place. Tlius, 
ma'dsA^ from '"to live,” would mem pboc wliere one lives/* 
Hotvqver^ this js cortairilj not ihe correct drrivafion of 

nils paragraph and otlier parts of this section have translated [by 

H. PC^r^^s]i in dfs iludcs arabti (.Algiers)^ VH [ IS*47); fl f, 

“ Cn fsfisw'i j pp. 
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such as writing* carpentry^ tailoring* weavings horJitMoan- 

ship, and similar (crafts). Or it may he applied to non¬ 
specific materials. This, then. Includes all the (other) pro¬ 
fessions and activities. 

Or profit may come from merchandise and Its use in 
barter; (merchants can make such profit) either by traveling 
around with [the merchandise) in (various) countries, or by 
hoarding it and observing the market fiuctuations which 
affect it. This is called commerce. 

These are the different ways and means of making a 
living. Certain thorough men of letters and philosophers, 
such as al-Iiariri ” and others, had this in mind when tliey 
said: "A living is made by (exercising) political power 
(iijtdrah), through commerce, agriculture, or the crafts," 
(The exercise of) political power is not a natural way of 
making a living.’’^ We do not have to mention it here. Some¬ 
thing was said before in the second chapter about govern- 
meiTtal ta.x collection and the people in charge of it.“ 
Agriculture, the crafts, and commerce, on the other hand, 
are natural ways of making a living. 

Agriculture is prior to all the other (ways of making a 
living) by its very nature, since it is something simple and 
innately natural, it needs no speculation or (theoretical) 
knowledge, Therefore, (invention) of it is ascribed to Adam, 
the father of mankind. He is said to have taught and prac¬ 
ticed agriculture. This indicates that it is the oldest way 
of making a living and the one most closely related to 
nature, 

I'he crafts are secondary and posterior to agriculture. 
They are composite and scientific. Thinking and speculation 

^ Lf this is how the rkafne ifi to be it th^ famous Staihor 

of the Mitqdmit, al-qiisint b, las], Cr I, 

^76 However ^ remark quoted ouirtoi be foujid in bis 

Maq^mdi (as de Slatic tccogiiized), nor ill his lexicographical work^ Durral 
ai^gha-driu^Sfr 

Cf- p- 957, below. 

“Apparentty, a reference lo pp, \9 Jf,, abovCp in ih* third chapter. 
De Slane suggested f. In Ch. ii, nbove^ but only because he ntisuiKler- 
etochd the Iasi words of the sentence ax '^people who liavc to pay taxes/' 
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is applied to them. Therefore, as a rule, crafts eicist only 
amorig sedentary peoples. (Sedentary culture) is jxjsterior 
to Bedouin life, and secondary to it. In this sense, their (in¬ 
vention) was ascribed to Idris,'* the second father of man¬ 
kind. fie is said to have invented them with the help of divine n, era 
revelation for the human beings to come after him. 

Commerce is a natural way of making profits. However, 
most of its practices and methods are tricky and designed to 
obtain the (profit) margin between purchase prices and sales 
prices. This surplus makes it possible to earn a profit. 
Therefore, the law permits canning in commerce, since 
(commerce) contains an element of gambling. It does not, 
however, mean taking away the property of others without 
giving anything in return. Therefore, it is legal.*” 

And God knows better. 

[; 3 J Being a sen'ant is not a natuml way of making 
a /mng. 

The ruler must use the services of men, such as soldiers, 
policemen, and secretaries, in all the departments of political 
power {imdrah) and royal authority with which he has to do. 

For each department, he will he satisfied with men who, he 
knows, are adequate, and he will provide for their sustenance 
from the treasury. All this belongs to political power and 
the living made out of it. The authority of political admin¬ 
istration extends to all these men, and the highest royal au¬ 
thority is the (common) source of (power for) their various 
branches. 

The reason for the existence of servants on a lower level 
is the fact that most of those who live in luxury are too 
proud to take care of their own personal needs or are unable 
to do so, because they were brought up accustomed to in¬ 
dulgence and lu.\ury. Therefore, they employ people who 

" Cf. n. s+s to Ch. I. above, and p. S87, below, for his alleged euUoral 
comribulions, rf. A. J. Wersinck in El. i.v. "Idris." However, tile atmbme 
"second father of mankind" is not usually applied to him. 

w This is not the case wiib gambling or robbery. 
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will take charge of such things for them. They give these 
people wages out of their own (money). This situation is not 
praiseworthy from the point of view of manliness, which is 
natural to man, since it is (a sign of) weakness to rely on 
persons (other than oneself)* It also adds to one's duties and 
ii, ^7& ejcpenduures, and indicates a \veakness and effeminacy that 
ought to lye avoided in the interest of manliness. How^ev cr, 
custom causes human nature to incline toward the things to 
which it becomes used. Man is the child of customs, not the 
child of his ancestors.*^ 

Moreoverp satisfactory and trustworthy servants are al¬ 
most nonexistent* There are just four categories according 
to which a servant of this (description) ^ can be classified. 
He may be capable of doing what he has to do, and trust¬ 
worthy with regard to the things that come into his hands. 
Or, lie may be the opposite in both respects^ that is, he may 
be neither capable nor trustworiliy. Or, he may be the oppo¬ 
site in one respect only, that is, he may be capable and not 
trustworthy, or trustworthy and not capable. 

As to the first (kind), the capable and trustw^orthy serv¬ 
ant, no one would in any way be able to secure the employ¬ 
ment of such a person. W'ith his capability and trustworthi¬ 
ness, he vvould have no need of persons of low rank, and he 
would disdain to accept the wages (they could) offer for (his) 
service, because he couki get more. Therefore, such a person 
is employed only by amirs who have high ranks, because the 
need for rank is general.^ 

The second kitid, the servant who is neither capable nor 
trustworthy, should not be employed by any intelligent per¬ 
son p because he will do damage to his master on both counts* 
On the one hand, he will cause losses to his master through 
his lack of ability, and on the other hand, he will defraud him 


Cf. rasSp above. 


“ Lit., "'in charge of ihnf" 'I'he only aT^tcce^3^^^E is provided by 

ihc precluding sentence, even though the following classificatioti also includes 
unsatisfactory or untrustworthy scrv^ants. 

Bomhacip p, +50, Appartiitly^ this does not tn&an that these men 
can offer iltcir h igh ranks f tmi ihat they can oflir them the protect ion 

of iheir own high ranks, which is generally needed. 
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and deprive him of his property. In any event, he is a liability 
to his master. 

No one would (want, or have occasion to) employ these 
two kinds of servants. Thus, the only thing that remains is 
to employ servants of the tw o other kinds, sen ants who are 
trustworthy but not capable, and servants who are capable 
but not trustw^orthy. Tliere are two opinions among people 
as to which of the two kinds is preferable. Each has something 
in its favor. However, the capable (servant), even when he 
is not trustworthy, is preferable. One can be sure that he wWi 
not cause any damage, and one can arrange to be on guard 
as far as possible against being defrauded by him. (The 
ser\'ant) who may cause damage, even when he is reliable, 
is more harmful than useful, because of the damage caused 
by him. This should be realized and taken as the norm for 
finding satisfactory servants. 

Gotl has power to do what he wishes. 

t 4 ]] Trying to makr money from bitrietf and other 
treasures is not it natural -way of trialing a 
living. 

It should be known that many weak-minded persons in 
cities hope to discover property under the surface of the 
earth and to make some profit from it. They believe that all 
the property of the nations of the past was stored under¬ 
ground and sealed with magic talismans. These seals, they 
believe, can be broken only by those who may chance u^ion 
the (necessary) knowledge and can offer the proper incense, 
prayers, atul sacrifices to break them. 

The inhabitants of the cities in IMqiyah believe that the 
European Christians who lived in Ifriqiyah before Islam, 
buried their property and entrusted its (hiding place) to 
written lists, until such time as they might find a way to dig 
it up again. The inhabitants of the cities in the East hold 
similar beliefs whth regard to the nations of the Copts, the 
Romans (Byzantines), and the Persians. They circulate 
stories to this effect that sotmd like idle talk. Thus, a treasure 
hunter comes to dig where there was money buried, but does 


, sso 
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not know the talisman or the storj' connected with it. As a 
result, he finds the place empty or inhabited by worms. Or, he 
11, aai sees the money and Jewels lying there, but guards stand over 
them with drawn swords. Or the earth shakes, so that he 
believes that he will be swallowed up, and similar nonsense. 

In the Maghrib there are many Berber "students” ** who 
are unable to make a living by natural ways and means. They 
approach well-to-do people with papers that have torn 
margins and contain either non-Arab writing or what they 
claim to be the translation of a document written by the 
ow'ner of buried treasures, giving the due to the hiding place. 
In this way, they^ try to get their sustenance by (persuading 
well-to-do people) to send them out to dig and hunt for 
treasure. They fool them by saying that their only motive in 
asking for help is their w'ish to find influential protection 
against seizure and punishment by (local) authorities. Oc¬ 
casionally, one of these treasure hunters displays strange 
information or some remarkable trick of magic ivith w'hich 
he fools people into believing his other claims, although, in 
fact, he knows nothing of magic and ( magical) procedures. 

Most weak-minded people wish to do their digging with 
others and to be protected by the darkness of night while 
they do it. They are afraid of w atchers and goveniment spies. 
When they do not turn anything up, they put the blame 
upon their ignorance of the talisman with which the (buried) 
money w'as sealed. 'I'hus they deceive themselves as to the 
failure of their hopes. 

In addition to a weak mind, a (common) motive that 
leads people to hunt for treasure is their inability to make a 
living in one of the natural ways that lead to profit, such as 
commerce, agriculture, or the crafts. Therefore, they try to 
II, 2SS make a living in devious ways, such as (treasure hunting) 
and the like, not in one of the natural ways. F'or they arc 
unable to make the effort necessary to earn something, and 
they trust that they can gain their sustenance w'ithout effort 

" Cr 3:iJ70, below, and Ibn ai-li^J{sih Ji aOitidr Gharnd(ti/i 

I , S4S. 
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or trouble. They do not realize that by try'ing to make a living 
in an improper manner, they plunge themselves into much 
greater trouble, hardship, and expenditure of energy than 
otherwise. In addition, they expose themselves to (the risk 
of) punishment. 

Occasionally, a principal motive leading people to hunt 
for treasure is the fact that they have become used to ever- 
increasing, limitless luxuiy’ and (luxury) customs. As a re¬ 
sult, the various ways and means of earning money cannot 
keep pace with and do not pay for their (luxuiy) require¬ 
ments. When such a person cannot earn enough in a natural 
way, his only way out Is to wish that at one stroke, without 
any effort, he might find sufficient money to pay for the 
(luxury) habits m which he has become caught. Thus, he 
becomes eager to find (treasure) and concentrates all his 
effort upon that, 'fherefore, most of those who can be ob¬ 
served to be eager to (hunt for treasure) are people used to 
luxurious living, .\mong the people of the (various) dynasties 
and the inhabitants of cities such as Cairo (Egypt), where 
there is much luxury and (living) conditions are favorable, 
many are engrossed in the search for (treasure). They ques¬ 
tion travelers about extraordinary tales of (hidden treasure) 
with the same eagerness they show for the practice of al¬ 
chemyThus, we hear that the inhabitants of Cairo (Egy^pt) 
consult tlie Maghribi 'Ttudents” they meet, in hopes that, 
witii their help, they may perhaps hit upon some buned or 
other treasure. They further Investigate (the possibility of) 
making water disappear in tlie soil, because they believe that 
the majority of all buried treasures are to be found in the 
canals of the Nile and that the Nile largely covers the buried 
or hoarded tieasurcs in those regions. Persons who possess 
the (afore-mentioned) forged records fool them with the 
excuse that the reason they cannot reach the treasures is be¬ 
cause the Nile flows there. In this way they cover up their 
lies. First, they want to make a livmg. 'llie person who hears 
their (sto ries) wants to make the water disappear m the 
" ** CL lE, below. 
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ground by means of magical oi>eratioiis, so as to obtain what 
he wants. (People In Egypt) arc fond of magic, {a trait) they 
have inherited from their early forebears in (Egypt). Their 
magical disciplines and monuments still remain in (Egypt) 
as the graves (of the ancient Eg^'ptians) and other buildings 
attest. The story of Pharaoh'^s magicians testifies to their 
special (knowledge of magic).” 

The inhabitants of the Maghrib circulate a poem among 
themselves which they ascribe to the sages of the East, As 
one can see, it shows how to make water disappear in the 
ground by magical means. This is (the poem): 

O you who are looking for the secret of how to make 
water disappear in the ground, 

Listen to the word of truth from an expert! 

Put aside all the false statements and deccj>tive remarks 
That people have written in books, 

And listen to my truthful word and advice. 

If you are one of those wlio do not believe In cheating 
Ibeing cheated?]. 

If you seek to make a well disappear, and 
How to handle this well has always puzzled the mind. 
Make a picture resembling yourself standing, (but) 
The head should be that of a young lion, (drawn) as a 
round slupe. 

His hands (should) hold the rope that is 
Drawing a bucket up from the bottom of a well. 

On his breast, there (should be) an A, as you may have 
seen, 

(Written three times), the number of divorce. Be careful 
not to repeat it more often! 

It (should) step upon ^'s without touching (them), 

W alking like someone who is courageous, clever, and 
skillful. 

— He means that the fs are in front of (the figure), and it 
looks as if it were walking upon them — 

* Cf. QLf’in 74 10 ff. (l 13 (f,), «t. 
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Around the whole, there is a line running, 

Which should rather be square than round. 

Slaughter a bird over it and smear its (blood) upon it. 

And immediately after the slaughtering, go and use in¬ 
cense, 

Sandarac, frankincense, storax, 

And costus root. And cover it with a silken garment, 

A red one or a yellow one, not a blue one. 

It should have no green or dark (color) in it. 

It should be sewn ^vith threads of white 

Or red wool of purest red coloring. 

The ascendant should be Leo, as has already been ex- it, is* 
plained. 

And there should be no bright moonlight," 

And the [full?] moon should be connected with the lucky 
position of Mercury. 

A Saturday should be the hour of the operation. 

My opinion is that this poem is one of the things with 
which swindlers fool (other people). 

These (swindlers) create remarkable situations and em¬ 
ploy astounding techniques. They go so far in their devious 
lies as to take up residence in famous mansions and houses 
known as (hiding places of treasures). They undertake exca¬ 
vations there and make underground cells ^ and put signs 
there which they (then) incorporate in their forged lists. 

Then, they go to some weak-minded person with these lists- 
They urge him to rent the mansion and live there. They 
suggest to him that the mansion contains a buried treasure 
of indescribable magnitude. They ask for money to buy 
drugs and incense, in order to break the talismans. They 
condition him by producing the signs they themselves had 
placed there and that were of their own manufacture, lie gets 

^ Bulat]; "Aiui it ihcmld be the begiruling instead of Wr! of a 

montit, when there is no bright (moon) light." Since badr usually means the 
full moon, the Bnlaq text has sotnetfling in its favor. 

“This is the ordinaiy meaning of nwfJfivjj, while ^^arntn-jnnrtpits" as 
dc anF guessed from the context, is not recorded elsewhere. 
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excited by the things he sees. He is deceived and taken in 
by them vvithovit knowing it. During these (operations), the 
(swindlers) use among themselves a (special) linguistic ter¬ 
minology with the help of which they inveigle (their victims), 
and keep them in ignorance of what they say concerning the 
incense, slaughtering ol' animaU, and the other such 
things that they do. 

The things that have been said about (treasure hunting) 
have no scientific basis, nor are they based upon (factual) 
information. It should be realisted that although treasures 
are (sometimes) found, this happens rarely and by chance, 
not by systematic search. (The hiding of treasures) is no 
matter of general concern, such that people would commonly 
store their money underground and seal it with talismans, 
either in ancient or in recent times. Buried treasures (r/ltdz), 
such as are mentioned in the Prophetic traditions and such 
as the jurists assume to exist “-that is, buried in prc-lslamic 
times —are found by chance, not by systematic search. 

Furthermore, why should anyone who hoards his money 
and seals it with magical operations, thus making extraor¬ 
dinary efforts to keep it concealed, set up hiius and clues as 
to how it may be found by anyone who cares to? Why make 
a written list of it, so that the people of any period and region 
could find his treasure? This would contradict the intention 
of keeping it concealed. 

Furthermore, intelligent people act with some definite, 
useful purpose in mind. A person who hoards his money does 
so because he wants his children, his relatives, or someone 
else to get it. No intelligent person tries to hide his money 
altogether, from everybody. To do so would merely bring 
about its destruction or loss, or its going to some member 
of a future nation unknown to him. 

Ihe question has been asked: WTiere is the property of 
the nations (that came) before us, and where are the abundant 
riches known to have existed among those nations? (In re- 


a. for iiutancc. lUBulUtirr, I, SiS f. Til* problem wcvpyiug 

the jurists was the ax m be paid on atich treasures when found. 
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ply,) ” it should be known that treasures of gold, silver, 
precious stones, and utensils are no different from (other) 
niinorals and acquired (capital), from iron, copper, lead, and 
any other real property *' or (ordinary) minerals. It is 
civilimion that causes them to appear, with the help of 
human labor, and that makes them increase or decrease. All 
such things in peopIe*s possession may be transferred and 
passed on by inheritance. They have often been transferred 
from one region to another, and from one dynasty to another, 
in accordance with the purposes they were to serve and the 
particular civilization that required them. If money (at this 
time) is scarce in the Maghrib and [friqiyah, it is not scarce 
in the countries of the Slavs and the European Christians, If it 
is scarce in Egypt and Syria, it is not scarce in India and 
China. Such things are merely materials (d/df) and acquired 
(capital). It is civilization that produces them in abundance 
or causes them to be in short supply. Moreover, minerals are 
affected by destruction like all other existent things. Pearls 
and jewels deteriorate more quickly than anything else. Gold, 
silver, copper, iron, lead, and tin arc also affected by destruc¬ 
tion and complete annihilation, which destroy their sub¬ 
stances in a very short time. 

The occurrence of finds and treasures in Egypt is ex¬ 
plained by the fact that Egypt was in the possession of the 
Copts for two thousand ** or more years. Their dead were 
buried with their possessions of gold, silver, precious stones, 
and pearls. This was the custom of the people of the old 
dynasties. When the dynasty of the Copts ended and the 
Persians ruled Egypt, they searched the graves for such 
objects and discovered them. They took an indescribably 

" Cf. Uiaw), p. 77. ,j 

^ De Sacy, as quoi^ by de Slant, thought that the word used here should 
be read andanoiUer plural of liuiead of the usual 'iiqdqir, 

meaning "drugs." However, the plural forma lion **aqqdrdt seems very 
unusual, and ihc ordinary ’aqdrdt "real property" fits tlie conteist. 

,4ghridHi>, as in Butaq. may have U-cn the original reading, A and B 
have u-udiffAi ■'through exchange." Tlic same farm in C appears to be tlw 
result of correction. D has 

“ Bulaq has "thousands," A and fi read "oive thousand." 
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large amount of such objects from the graves, from the pvra- 
miiis, for cMample^ which were the rov^I graves, and from 
the other (types of graves). The same was done bv the 
Greeks after ihem^ Those graves afforded opportunities for 
treasure (hunting and have continued to do so) down to this 
time. One frequentty comes upon buried treasure in them. 
This may either consist of money buried by the Copts, or 
(it may be) the specially prepared vessels and sarcophagi of 
gold and silver with which they honored their dead when 
they buried them. For thousands of years, the graves of the 
Copts have been likely to afford opportunities for hndlng 
(treasure) . Because of the existence of (treasures in graves) 
the Egyptians have been concerned with the search for treaS’ 
ures and their discovery. When, in the later (years) of a 
dynasty, duties come to be Levied upon various things, they 
are even levied upon treasure hunters, and a tax has to be 
paid by those stupid and deluded persons who occupy them¬ 
selves with (treasure hunting). Greedy people (in the gov¬ 
ernment) who try assiduously to (discover treasures think 
that they) have thus found the means to discover treasures 
(for their own benefit) and a promising way to get them out. 
But all their efforts remain entirely unsuccessful. God is our 
refuge from perdition.” 

Those who are deluded or afWicted by these things must 
take refuge m God from their inability to make a living and 
their laziness in this respect, just as the Messenger of God 
took refuge from it and turned away from the ways and 
delusions of Satan. 'I'hey should not occupy themselves with 
absurdities and untrue stories. 

"God gives sustenance to whomever He wishes to cive 
It, without accounting." 


C 5 ]] Hash art ustful in seritring profterty. 

This “ is as follows: We find that tJm person of rank who 
13 highly esteemed is in every ma terial aspect more fortunate 

“ Cr. liKiwi, p. ae. ' 
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and wealthier than a person who has no rank. The reason for 
this is that the person of rank is served by the labor (of 
others). They try to approach him with their labor, since 
they want to be dose to (him) and are in need of (the pro^ 
tection) his rank affords. People help him with their labor in 
all his needs, w'hether these are necessities, conveniences, or 
luxuries. The value realized from all such labor becomes part 
of his profit. For tasks that usually require giving some com¬ 
pensation (to the persons who perform them), he always em¬ 
ploys people without giving anything in return. He realizes a it, sas 
very high value from their labor. It is (the difference) be¬ 
tween the value he realizes from the (free) labor (products) 
and the prices he must pity for things he needs. He thus makes 
a very great (profit), h. person of rank receives much (free) 
labor which makes him rich In a very short time. With the 
passing of days, his fortune and wealth increase. It is in this 
sense that (the possession of) political power {imarak) Is one 
of the ways of making a living, as we have stated before.’® 

The person who has no rank whatever, even though lie 
may have property, acquires a fortune only in proportion to 
the property he owns and in accordance with the efforts he 
himself makes. Most merchants are In this position. There¬ 
fore, (merchants) who have a rank are Far better off (than 
other merchants). 

Evidence for this is the fact tf>at many jurists and religious 
scholars and pious persons acquire a good reputation. Then, 
the great mass believes that when they give them presents, 
they serve God. People, therefore, are willing to help them 
in their w'Orldly affairs and to w'ork for their interests. As a 
result, they quickly become wealthy and turn out to be very 
well off although they have acquired no property but have 
only the value realized from the labor with ^vhich the people 
have supportctl them. We have seen much of this in cities and 
towns as well as in the desert. People do farm work and 
business for these men, w'ho sit at home and do not leave 
their places. But still their propertj' gro^vs and their profits 
increase. Without effort, they accumulate wealth, to the sur- 

" Cf. p. SIS, atwvt. 
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prise of those who do not understand what the secret of their 
affluence is, w'hat the reasons for their wealth and fortune 
are. 

“God gives sustenance to whomever He wishes to give 
it, without accounting.*' ** 

6 ]] Happiness artd pti^t are achigved mostly by people 
who are obsequious arttl use fiaUtty, Such 
character disposition is one of the reasons 
for happiness. 

We have stated before in a previous passage * that the 
profit human beings make is tlie value realised from their 
labor. If someone could be assumed to have no {ability what¬ 
ever to do any) labor, he would have no profit whatever. 
The value realized from one's labor corresponds to the value 
of one's labor and the value of (this labor) as compared to 
(the value of) other labor and the need of the people for it. 
The growth or decrease of one's profit, In turn, depends on 
that We have also just now e^tplalned ” that ranks are useful 
in securing property. A person of rank has the people ap- 
proach him with their labor and property. (They do that) in 
order to avoid harm and to obtain advantages. The labor and 
property through which they attempt to approach him is, in a 
way, given in exchange for the many good and bad things 
they may obtain (or avoid) with the aid of his rank. Such 
labor becomes part of the profit of (the man of rank), and 
the value realized from it means property and wealth for him. 
He thus gains w'calth and a fortune in a very short time. 

Ranks are widely distributed among people, and there 
are various levels of rank among them. At the top, they 
extend to the rulers above whom there is nobody. At the 
bottom, they extend to those who have nothing to gain or 
to lose among their fellow men. !n between, there are nu¬ 
merous classes. This is God's wise plan with regard to His 

•» Qur’an S.ata (aos); 3.57 (sa); a4.3S ( 38). 

" Cr pp. 319 above, 

" Eti the preceding section. 
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creatipn. It repjlates their livelihopd, takes care of their in¬ 
terests, and insures their permanency. 

The existence and persistence of the human species can 
materialize only through the co-operation of all men in behalf 
of what is good for them. It has been established that a single n, sso 
human being could not fully exist by himself, and even if, 
hypothetically, it might happen as a rare exception, his exist¬ 
ence would be precarious. Now, such co-operation is obtained 
by the use of force, since people are largely ignorant of the 
interests of the (human) species, and since they are given 
freedom of choice and their actions are the result of thinking 
and reflection, not of natural (instinct). They thus refrain 
from co-operating. Therefore, it is obligatory to make them 
(co-operate), and there must he some motive forcing human 
beings to take care of their interests, so that God's ivise plan 
as to the preservation of mankind can materialize. This is 
w'hat is meant by the verse of the Qur'an: "And we placed 
some of you over others in various grades, so that they 
might use the others for forced labor. The mercy of your 
Lord is better than whatever they gather." 

It has, thus, become dear that rank means the power 
enabling human beings to be active among the fellow men 
under their control with permission and prohibition, and to 
have forceful superiority over them, in order to make them 
avoid things harmful to them and seize their advantages. 

('Fhcy may act) in justice and apply the laws of religion and 
politics, and (also) follo'W their own purposes in everything 
else. 

However, the first thing (the just use of rank) was in¬ 
tended by the divine proiudence as something essential, 
whereas the second thing (self-seeking use of rank) enters 

• Qur'an 43.33 (si), Ibn Klialdfln's ttxi, os translitcd, contairs some 
sMghK variationa from ttie Qur'i^. He was probably ioHucticcid by other 
verses, siEch u 5 SABS (1^5} and (ei). In Quiaq and D, the exact text 
has been re-c^tahlishcd. 

" Since the plural sulfix hai been Just a few lines above with refer- 
ence to "human beings/” tt woutd have been more consistent here to 

say iighrd^ihim Instead q( lighrdjifthL 
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into It as something accidental, as is the ease with all evils 
decreed by Gqd. Much good can fully exist only in conjunc¬ 
tion with the existence of some little evil, which is the result 
of matter. Tlie good does not disappear with the {admixture 
of evil), hut attaches Itself to the little evil that gathers 
around It* This the meaning of the occurrence of injustice 
In the world. It should be understood. 

Each class among the inhabitants of a tovvn or 20ne of 
civilization has power over the classes lower than it. Each 
member of a lower class seeks the support of rank from 
iij members of the next higher class* and those who gain it be¬ 
come more active among the people under their control In 
proportion to the profit they get out of it. Thus* rank affects 
people in whatever way they make their living* Whether it is 
influential or restricted depends on the class and status of 
the person who has a particular rank* If the rank in question 
is influential, the profit accruing from it is correspondingly 
great. If It is restricted and unimportant, (the profit) is cor¬ 
respondingly (small). A person who has no rank* even though 
he may have money, acquires a fortune only in proportion 
to the labor he is able to produce, or the property he owns^ 
and in accordance with the efforts he makes coming and 
going ^ to Increase it. This is the case with most merchants 
and, as a rule, with farmers. It also is the case with craftsmen* 
If they have no rank and are restricted to the profits of their 
crafts, tlsey will mostly be reduced to poverty and indigence, 
and they do not quickly become wealthy. They make only a 
bare living, someho^v fending off the distress of poverty. 

If this has been established and if it further has become 
dear that rank is widely distributed and that one's happiness 
and welfare are intimately connected with the acquisition of 
(rank)* it will be realized that it is a verj^ great and important 
tavor to give iuvay or grant a rank to someonct and that the 
person who gives it a\^'ay is a very great benefactor. Me 
gives It only to people under his coniroL Thus, giving (rank) 
away (sho^vs) influence and pa^ver. Conse<|uetitly, a person 

** lliat h, at any time. 
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who secl«s artd desires rank most be obsequious and use flat¬ 
tery; as powerful men and rulers require. Other%vise, it ivLlI 
be impossible for him to obtain any (rank). Therefore^ we 
have stated that obsequiousness and flattery arc the reasons 
why a person may be able to obtain a rank that produces 
happiness and profit, and that most wealthy and happy 
people have the quality (of obsequiousness and use flattery). 

Thus, too, many people who are proud and supercilious have 
no use for rank. iTteir earnings, consequently, are restricted ii, sas 
to (the results of) their own labors, and they are reduced to 
poverty and indigence. 

It should be known that such haughtiness and pride are 
blameworthy qualities. They result from the assumption (by 
an individual) that he is perfect, and that people need the 
scientific or technical skill he offers. Such an individual, for 
instance, is a scholar who is deeply versed in his science, or a 
scribe who writes well, or a poet who makes good poetry. 

Anyone ^vho knoivs his craft assumes that people need what 
he has. Therefore, he develops a feeling of superiority to 
them. People of noble descent, whose forebears include a 
ruler or a famous scholar, or a person perfect in some posi¬ 
tion, also share this illusion. They are arrogant because of 
the position their forebears held in their town. They have 
seen it themselves or have heard about it. They assume that 
they deserve a similar position because of their relationship 
to such men and the fact that they are their heirs. In fact, 
they cling to something that is a matter of the past, since 
perfection is not passed on by inheritance." The same is the 
case with people who arc skillful, experienced, and versed in 
aflairs. Some of them assume that the}' are perfect and 
needed on that account. 

All these types (of people) are found to be proud. They 
are not obsequious and do not flatter people of a higher 
station. They belittle all others, because they believe that 
they arc better than other people. One of them may even 
disdain to be obsequious to a ruler and consider such ob- 
" "Since . . . inheritance” is not Tound in Dulat]. 
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se<^uiousness humUiating, abasing, and stupid. He expects 
people to treat him in accordance with what he thinks of 
himself, and he hates those who in any respect fail to treat 
It, ssw him as he expects to be treated. He often gets to feel very 
anxious and sad, because they fail {to treat him according to 
his expectations). He always worries much, because people 
refuse to give him what he considers his due. People, (in 
turn,) come to hate him, because of the egoism of human na¬ 
ture. Rarely will (a human being) concede perfection and 
superiority to anotlter, unless he is somehow forced to do 
so by superior strength. Such (forcefulness and superior 
strength) is implied in rank. Thus, when a haughty person 
has no rank— and he cannot have any, as has been explained — 
people hate him for his haughtiness, and he receives no share 
of their kindness. He obtains no rank from members of the 
next higher class, because he is hated (by them), and, there¬ 
fore, he cannot associate with them and frequent their homes. 
In consequence, his livelihood is destroyed. He remains in a 
state of indigence and poverty, or (in a state) that is only a 
little better. The acquisition of wealth is altogether out of 
the question for him. 

In this (sense), it is widely said among the people that a 
person who is perfect in knowledge obtains no share (in 
worldly gooils). The knowledge that is given to him is taken 
into account, and this is set apart as his share (in worldly 
goods). This is the meaning of it. Everyone is successful 
at the things for wliich he was created.** God decides. There 
is no Lord but Him. 

In a dynasty, the character quality mentioned may cause 
disturbances among the ranks. Many people of the low classes 
come up to fill them, and many people of the higher classes 
have to step down on that account. The reason is that w'hen 
a dynasty has reached its limit of superiority and power, the 
royal clan claims royal and governmental authority cxclu- 

*• rr, .St 109 atid 300, below, and Ibn KKaldiin's j^dhiriyab lecture, 
jtut<Ai'agniphy, p. 2fHJ. Variants of this famous tradition arc quoted by H. 
Masse in Joiirnai asiatiiftt, CClIl [ 1923), S30, 
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sively for itself. Everj'body else despairs of {getting any 
share in) it. (All the other people can only) hold ranks below 
the rank of the ruler and under the control of the government. 
They are a sort of servant of his. Now, when the dynasty 
continues and royal authority flourishes, those who go into 
the service of the ruler, who tty to approach him with advice, 
or who are accepted as followers by him because of their 
capability in many of his important affairs, will all be equal 
in rank in his eyes. Many common people will make efforts 
to approach the ruler with zealous counsel and come close to 
him through all kinds of serx'ices. For this purpose, such 
people make much use of obsequiousness and flattery toward 
the ruler, his entourage, and his family, so that eventually 
they will be firmly entrenched and the ruler will give them 
a place in the total (picture) of his (administration). Thus, 
they obtain a large share of happiness and are accepted among 
the people of the dynasty. 

At such a time, the new generation of the d^'nasty, the 
children of the people vvho had seen tiie dynasty' through its 
difficulties and smoothed its path, are arrogant" because of 
the noteworthy achievements of their forefathers- Because of 
them, they look down on the ruler. They rely on their in¬ 
fluence (lasting) and become veiy presumptuous.** This 
makes the ruler hate them and keep aw'ay from them. He 
now leans toward those of his followers who do not rely 
upon any (achievements of the past) and would not think of 
being presumptuous and proud. Their behavior is character¬ 
ized by obsequiousness to (the ruler) and flattery (of him) 
and willingness to work for his purposes whenever he is 
ready for some undertaking. Their rank, consequently, be¬ 
comes important. Their stations become high. The outstand¬ 
ing personalities and the elite turn to them, because they 
receive so many favors from the ruler and have great influ- 


A, C, and D read mii'tarsvna, translated. Mughlarruna "‘are deceived 
by'‘ is also possible, 

"Bulaq: “compete with the dynasty." 

" BuUq; “(Allj faces and thoughts.’* 
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ence with him. The new generation of the dynastVi mean¬ 
while, keep.s its proud attitude and continues to rely upon the 
(achievements of the) past. They gain nothing from that. It 
merely alieuatc.s them from the ruler and makes him hate 
them and give preference to his (newly gained) supporters, 
II, ms until the dynasty is destroyed. This is natural in a dynasty, 
and this is usually at the origin of the importance of its 
followers. 

God does tvhatcvcr He wisltcs. 

7 ^ Persons who are in charge of ofices dealtttg with 
religious nuitters, such as judge^ teacher, 

prater leader, preacher, ntuezziti, and the like, 
are not its a rule very wealthy. 

The reason for this is that, as we have stated before,** 
profit is the value realized from labor (products). (This 
value) differs according to the ( varying degrees of) need for 
(a particular kind of labor). Certain (types of) labor (prod¬ 
ucts) may be necessary in civilization and be a matter of gen¬ 
eral concern. Then, the value realized from (these products) 
is greater and the need for them more urgent (than other¬ 
wise). 

Now, the common people have no compelling need for 
the things that religious (officials) have to offer. They are 
needed only by those special people who take a particular 
interest in their religion. (Even) if the offices of mufti and 
judge are needed in case of disputes, it is not a compelling 
and general need. Mostly, they can be dispensed with. Only 
the ruler is concerned with (religious officials) and (religious) 
institutions, as part of his duty to look after the (public) 
interests. He assigns (the religious officials) a share of suste¬ 
nance proportionate to the need that exUsts for them in the 
sense (just) mentioned, lie does not place them on an equal 
footing with people who have power or with people wlio ply 
the necessary crafts, even if the things that (the religious 


Cr pp. 33 5 f ^ above, etc. 
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officials) have to oficr are nobler, as they deal with religion 
and the lepal institutions. He gives them their share in ac¬ 
cordance with the general need and the demand of the 
population (for them). Their portion, therefore, can only be 
small. 

Furthermore, because the things (the religious officials) 
have to offer are so noble, they feel superior to the people n, as? 
and are proud of themselves. Therefore, they are not ob¬ 
sequious to persons of rank, in order to obtain something to 
improve their sustenance. In fact, they would not have time 
for that. They are occupied with those noble things they have 
to offer and which ta?i both the mind and the body. Indeed, 
the noble character of the things they have to offer does not 
permit them to prostitute themselves openly. They would 
not do such a thing. As a consequence, they do not, as a rule, 
become very wealthy. 

I discussed this wdth an e?:ccllent man. He disagreed with 
me about it. But some stray leaves from the account boohs 
of the government offices in the palace of al-Ma’mun came 
into my hand, 'fhey gave a good deal of information about 
income and ejtpenditures at that time. Among the things I 
noticed, were the salaries of judges, prayer leaders, and 
muezzins. I called the attention of (the person mentioned) 
to it, and he realized that what 1 had said was correct. lie 
became a convert to (my opinion), and w'e were both aston¬ 
ished at the secret ways of God with regard to His creation 
and His wise (planning) concerning His worlds. 

God is the Creator, and He decides. 

[ 8 i Agrkidture is a ivtsy of making a Ihfingjor weak 
peopU and Bedouins in search of subsistence. 

This is because agriculture is a natural and simple pro¬ 
cedure, Therefore, as a rule, sedentary people, or people who 
live in luxury, do not practice it. lliose who practice it are 
characterized by humility. When Muhammad saw a plow¬ 
share in one of the houses of the Ansar (in Medina), he saidi 
**• Cf. [It, P^rdaJ, Bututin. dts itudes arabet (Algiers], VIl (l9*7), 10 f. 
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"Such a thing never entered anyone's house save accompanied 
by humbleness," ” Al-Uukhari explained this {statement) as 
referring to too intense an occupation with (agriculture) and 
he entitietl the chapter in which he dealt with the tradition in 
ii, 397 question: "Warning against the consequences of (too in¬ 
tensive an) occupation with agricultural implements or trans¬ 
gression of the stipulated limit.” (However,) the reason for 
it might possibly be that imposts come to be (exacted from 
farmers) and lead to (their) domination and control (by 
others). The person who has to pay imposts is humble and 
poor, because a superior force takes (his possessions) away 
(from him). Muhammad said: “The Hour will not arise until 
the charity ta.x becomes an impost." “ This refers to the 
tyrannical ruler who uses force against the people, who is 
domineering and unjust, and w'ho forgets the divine rights 
of (private) capital and considers all rights to be (subject to) 
imposts (to be paid) to rulers and dynasties. 

God has power to do w'hat He wishes. 

9 ]] The meaning, methods, and different kinds 
commerceJ'^ 


It should be known that commerce means the attempt to 
make a profit by increasing capital, through buying goods 
at a low price and selling them at a high price, whether these 
goods consist of slaves, grain, animals, weapons, or clothing 
material. 'ITie accrued (amount) is called "profit" (ribh). 

Ihe attempt to make such a profit may be undertaken by 
storing goods and holding them until the market has fiiactu- 


• Cl K28& 1, above, 

‘•Cf. Ibn al..4tMr, Hi, lao: "The person who 

has to pay the chwity tax toraiders it an illegal impost'' (like the 

many other illogml imposts levied hy the government at that time, which 
he >s unwilling to pay. He suspects the ruler of keeping it for Ills own pur¬ 
poses. instead of using it ss presenbed by the religious law.) Cf. also the 
vision of the tradition quoted by al-Mat‘iidf, \furiij IV. i69: 

lunation will cotitintie to ^ well off so long as it does not consider faith 

xrfT, ihe chaniy tax an impost." Cf. also Ibti Durayd. 

Afa/fuad (Hyderabad, IafiS/1943}, p. SS. 

l'’®sections, one may compare ad-Dimashql, 
al.ts6arah tfi maidsm at-tijirah, tr. H. Ritter in Dtr /rfaBii VU {tsn), i-fli! 
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aied from low prices to high prices. This will bring a large 
profit. Or, the merchant may transport his goods to another 
country where they are more in demand than in his own, 
where he bought them. This, (again,) will bring a large 
profit. 

Therefore, an old merchant said to a person who wanted 
to find out the truth about commerce: “1 shall give it to you 
in two words: Buy cheap and sell dear.^* There is commerce 
for you. By this, he meant the same thing that we have just u, saw 
established. 

God "gives sustenance, lie is strong and solid." « 

C 10 J The transportation of goods by merckaiUs.^ 

The merchant who knows his business will travel only 
with such goods as are generally needed by rich and poor, 
rulers and commoners alike. (General need) makes for a 
large demand for his goods. If he restricts his goods to those 
needed only by a few (people), it may be impos.sible for him 
to sell them, since these few may for some reason find it diffi^ 
cult to buy them. Then, his business would slump, and he 
would make no profit. 

Also, a merchant vvho travels with needed goods should 
do so only with medium quality goods. The best quality of 
any t_vpe of goods is restricted to wealthy people and the 
entourage of the ruler. They arc very few iti number. As is 
well known, the medium quality of anything is what suits 
most people. This should by all means be kept in mind by 
the merchant, because it makes the difference between selling 
bis goods an<l not selling them. 

Likewise, it is more advantageous and more profitable for 

*■ In I95e a book by Krank V. Fiseber appeared, entitled Biry Uxv- 
Stlt lltgk: GviJiJta fttr tht Gmrraf Rtadtr in Smnd Invtiimtnt Mttkodi and 
friu Trade TeeAniqnei, 

•’Qur’an 51.58 (ss). 

“ Butaq and E have aection (is] and the earlier text of section { 14 ) at 
thts place. In C. too, section (14} originally followed here, but it was crossed 
out and replaced by the new text of section (14} in the iaier place. Bulaq 
also has the new test of section ( 14 ) there. The other MSS follow the ar¬ 
rangement of the sections adopted in this translation. 
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the merchant's enterprise, and a better guarantee {that he will 
be able to take advantage of) market fluctuations. If he brings 
goods from a country that is far away and where there is 
danger on the road. In such a case, the goods transported will 
be few and rare, because the place w'bere tliey come from is 
far away or because the road over which they come is beset 
with perils, so that there are few who would bring them, and 
they are very rare. When goods are few and rare, their prices 
go up. On the other hand, when the country is near and the 
road safe for traveling, there will be many to transport the 
goods. Thus, they will be found in large quantities, and the 
prices will go down. 

Therefore, the merchants who dare to enter the Sudan 
II, sso country are the most prosperous and wealthy of all people. 
The distance and the difficulty of the road they travel are 
great. They have to cross a difficult desert which is made 
(almost) inaccessible by fear (of danger) and beset by (the 
danger of) thirst. Water is found there only in a few well- 
known spots to which caravan guides lead the way. The 
distartce of this road is braved only by a very few people. 
Therefore, the goods of the Sudan country are found only in 
small quantities among us, and they are particularly expen¬ 
sive. The same applies to our goods among them. 

Thus, merchandise becomes more valuable when mer¬ 
chants transport it from one country to another, (Merchants 
who do so) quickly get rich and wealthy. The same applies to 
merchants who travel from our country to the East, also be¬ 
cause of the great distance to be traversed. On the other 
hand, those who travel back and forth between the cities and 
countries of one particular region cam little and make a 
very small profit, because their goods are available in large 
quantities and there is a great number of merchants who 
travel with them. 

God "gives sustenance. lie is strong and solid.” “ 


“Qur'an Si.58 [5S). 
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Trading v;iih RtmaU CDUntries—Hoardiug 
11 ^ Hoarding, 

Intelligent and experienced people in the cities know that 
it is inauspicious to hoard grain and to wait for high prices, 
and that the profit (expected) may be spoiled or lost through 
(hoardmg). The reason may perhaps lie in the facts that 
people need food^ and that the money they spend on it, they 
are forced to spend. Therefore, their souls continue to cling 
to (their money). The fact that souls cling to what is theirs 
may be an important factor in bringing bad luck to the person 
who takes (someone's money) giving nothing in return.” 

This, perhaps, is what the Lawgiver (Muhammad) meant ii, xo 
when he speaks about taking people's property for nothing. 

In this particular case, it is not a question of (taking money) 
giving nothing in return. Still, people cling to (the money 
spent for food); they had to spend it and had no possible 
excuse, which is a sort of compulsion. 

For things that are traded, other than foodstuffs and 
victuals, people have no compelling need. It is merely the 
dix'ersification of desires that calls their attention to them. 

On such, they spend their money voluntarily and willingly, 
and they retain no hankering after (the money) they have 
paid. Thus, the person known to be a hoarder is persecuted 
by the combined psychic powers of the people whose money 
he takes away. Therefore, he loses his profit. And God knows 
better. 

In this connection, I heard an interesting story about a 
shaykh of the Maghrib, Our teacher Abu 'Alxlallah al-Abilt 
told it to me as follows: "1 was in the house of the (chief) 
judge of Fez, in the time of Sultan Abu Sa*id. He was tlie 
jurist Abu l-Hasan al-Malili. He had just been offered, as 
bis salary, the choke of one of the various sorts (of taxes) 


*» Mstjjittitn is crossed i>ut in C and is not found in A or IJ. For the idea 
cx|>ressed in tins |Wfagra|iih. cf. Matt. 6:fl, "For where your treasure is, 
there will your heart he also.** 

**• Cf, above, p. Ill, I, S, 
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that were collected by the government. ” He saidt "The 
judge reflected a while. Then he said: ‘The customs duties 
on wine.' Those of his friends who were present were 
amused and astonished. They questioned him as to >vhat was 
in his mind. He replied: * *x\ll tax money is forbidden. There¬ 
fore, I choose the tax that is not haunted by the souls of those 
who had to pay it* Rarely would anybody spend his money 
on wine unless he were gay and happy with the experience ” 
of (drinking wine), and did not regret it. His soul, therefore, 
does not cling to the money he has had to spend.' " This is a 
remarkable observation* 

.\nd God knows better, 

II, SOI C ifi ]] {Continued) low prices are harmful tt> merchants 
who {have /o) trade at low prices}^ 

This is because, as we have stated before,” profit an<l 
livelihood result from the crafts or from commerce. Com¬ 
merce means the buying of merchandise and goods, storing 
them, and waiting until fluctuation of the market bring*s about 
an ittcrease in the prices of (these goods). This is called 
profit (riWi). It provides a profit and a livelihood for 

professional traders* When “ the prices of any type of goods, 
victuals, clothing material, or anything else (that may bring 
in) capital, remain low and the merchant cannot profit from 
any fluctuation of the market affecting these things, his profit 
and gain stop if the situation goes on for a long period. 
Business in this particular line (of goods) slumps, and tlie 
merchant has nothing but trouble, No (trading) will be done, 
and the merchants lose their capital* 

This may be exemplifled in the instance of grain. While 
it remains cheap, the condition of all farmers and grain pro¬ 
ducers w'ho have to do with any of the various stages of grain 
production is adversely affected, the profit they make bneing 

^ Bi-U'tjiiJniht Cf. n. 277 to Ch. ^ above^ 

«This and the fallcwing Kciioni, ( 15 ) and the Utcr tCJtt of are 
found in C on inserted 

“ Cr pp. f., above. 

* Cf. Issawi^ pp, 7 ^ f. 
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small, insignificant, or non-existent, 1 hey cannot increase 
their capital, or they find (the increase) to be small. They 
have to spend their capital. Their condition is adversely af¬ 
fected, and they are reduced to poverty and indigence. This 
then, in turn, affects the condition of millers, bakers, and all 
the other occupations that are connected with grain from the 
time it is sown to the time Lt can be eaten. Likewise, the 
condition of soldiers is adversely afifected. Their sustenance 
is provided by the ruler in the form of grain from farmers, 
through the grant of fiefs. Thus, (when the prices of agri¬ 
cultural products are low) the income from taxation is 
small, and soldiers are unable to render the military service 
for which they exist and for which they receive sustenance 
from the ruler. Thus, ( the ruler) discontinues their suste¬ 
nance, and their condition is adversely affected. 

Likewise, while the prices of sugar and honey remain 
low, ever^'thing connected with (these commodities) is ad¬ 
versely affected, and the merchants who deal in it stop trad¬ 
ing. The same is the case with clothing (material), while 
prices remain low. Thus, prices that are too low destroy the 
livelihood of the merchant who trades in any particular type 
of low-priced (merchandise). The same applies to prices that 
are too high. Occasionally and rarely, they may bring an 
increase in capital as a result of hoarding (some particular 
merchandise) and the large profit that goes with (hoarding), 
but it is medium prices and rapttl ffuctuation.? of the market 
that provide people with their livelihood and profit. 

'fhis insight has a bearing upon customs established 
among civilized people. Low prices for grain, and of other 
things that are traded, are praised, because the need for 
grain is general and people,®* the rich as well as the poor, 

" lliat thp payments that the holder of a fief exacts from bis tenants^ 

“From bem to ibe end of the section^ E reads; . and pi®ople are 
compelled So buy food. TliuSp food merchants gel some compensation for 
fluctuations of the market [resulting in low prices) ibrougb the genenil 
(large) demand for ibe goods they hold, naiocly, foodstuffs. I'bus, they re¬ 
ceive Mine compensaticin for (the profit) that would escape them {because of 
the low prices) 


j 30 * 
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are compelled to buy food. Dependent people constitute the 
majority of people in civilization. 'I'hercfore, (low prices for 
foodstuffs) are of general usefulness, and food, (at least) as 
far as this particular hind of food (namely, grain) is con¬ 
cerned, weighs more heavily than commerce," 

God “gives sustenance. He is strong and solid,” 

[ 15 3 The kind of people who should pmdke commerce, 
and those who should not. 

We ® have stated before that commerce means increasing 
one's capital by buying merchandise and attempting to sell 
it for a price higher than its purchase price." (This may be 
done) either by waiting for market fluctuations, or by trans¬ 
porting the merchandise to a country where that particular 
merchandise is more in demand and brings higher prices, or 
II, 303 by selling it for a high price to be paid at a future date.” The 
profit is small in relation to the (invested) capital. How'Cver, 
w‘hcn the capital is large, the profit becomes great, because 
many times a little is much. 

In the attempt to earn the increase (of capital) that con¬ 
stitutes the profit, It is unavoidable that one's capital gets 
into the hands of traders, in the process of buying and selling 
and waiting for payment. Now, honest (traders) are few. It 
is unavoidable that there should be cheating, tampering with 
the merchandise which may min it, and delay in payment 
which may ruin the profit, .since (such delay) while it lasts 
prevents any activity that could bring profit. There will also 
be non-acknovvledgment or denial of obligations, which may 
prove destructive of one's capital unless (the obligation) has 
been stated in writing and properly witnessed. The judiciary 
is of little use in this connection, since the law requires clear 
evidence. 

Indmating that a low price for foohstufTj^ is not ccoiiorntcaliy sound, 
but gencrallv desired snd poUticsily dcsirible, 

“tlur'aii S!,58 (Sfl). 

* Cf, Lsstiwi, pp. es r. 

** Cf. pp. 53ti f., above. 

" l.e., comtnodity futures. 
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All this causes the merchant a great deal of trouble. He 
may make a small profit, but only with great trouble and 
difficulty, or he may make no profit at all, or his capital may 
be lost. If he is not afraid of quarrels, knows (how to settle) 
an account, and is always willing to enter into a dispute and 
go to court, he stands a better chance of being treated fairly 
by (traders), because he is not afraid and always ready to 
enter into a dispute. Othenvise, he must have the protection 
of rank. It will give him respect in the eyes of traders and 
cause the magistrates to uphold his rights against his 
debtors.® In this way, he w'ill obtain justice and recover his 
capital from them, voluntarily in the first case, forcibly in 
the second. 

On the other hand, the person who is afraid or unaggres- 
sive, and who, in addition, lacks the influence (of rank) with 
the judiciary, must avoid commerce. 1 le risks the loss of his 
capital, f le will become the prey of traders, and he may not 
get his rights from them. People as a rule covet the posses¬ 
sions of other people. Without the restraining influence of 
the laws, nobody'.s property w'oiikl be safe. This applies es¬ 
pecially to traders Eind the low-class mob- "If God did not 
keep human beings apart, the earth would perish. But God 
shows His bounty to the worlds,"®® 

* ^ 14 ] T/ii diaracler qualities qf rnerrAunts are in¬ 

ferior to those qf leading ^rsonalities and 
remote front manlinessJ^ 

In ’’ the preceding section, we stated that a merchant must 
concern himself with buying and selling, earning money and 
making a profit. This requires cunning, willingness to enter 
into disputes, cleverness, constant quarreling, and great per¬ 
sistence. These are things that belong to commerce. They 
are qualities detrimental to and destructive of viriuousness 

• Bubq: ihe persons witb whoio he has been dealing/* 

■ QLir'in 

^ llie tesr printed in Italic lypc m iho lower part of pp. 34-t f. i^ that of 
ihf earlier stage of ihu Muqaddmidi. Siee n. 5-t to ihU chapter^ above, 

Cf. Issawi, pp. r 
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and manlinefis, because it is unavoidable that actions influence 
the soul. Good actions iniiuence ii toward goodness and 
virtue. Evil and deceitful actions influence it in the opposite 
sense. If (evil and deceitful actions) come first and good 
qualities later, the former become firmly and deeply rooted 
and detract from the good qualities, since the blameworthy 
influence (of the evil actions) has left its imprint upon the 
soul, as is the case with all habits that originate from actions. 

These influences differ according to the different types of 
merchants. Those svho are of a very low type and associated 
n, SOS closelv with bad traders who cheat and defraud and perjure 
themselves, asserting and denying statements concerning 
transactions and prices, are much more strongly affected by 
these bad character qualities. Deceitfulness becomes their 
main characteristic. Manliness is completely alien to them, 
beyond tlieir power to acquire. At any rate, it ts unavoidable 
that their cunning and their willingness to enter into disputes 
affects their manliness (adversely). The complete absence of 
(any adverse effect) Is very rare among them. 

There exists a second kind of merchant, which we men¬ 
tioned in the preceding section, namely, those w'ho have the 
protection of rank and are thus spared (the onus) of having 


C 14^ The character qualities of merchants are 
inferior to those of noblemen and rulers. 

This is becttiise nterchants are mostly occupied with buying 
and selling. This necessarily requires cunning. If a merchanl 
always practices cunning, it becomes his dominant character 
quality. The quality of cunning is remote from that of manliness 
which is ike characteristic quality of rulers and noblemen. 

If the character of {the merchant) then adopts the bad quali¬ 
ties that follow from {cunning) in low-class merchants, such as 
quarrelsomeness, cheating, drfrauding, as well as {the inclination 
to) commit perjury in rejecting and accepting statements con- 


A and B add: ''and are repeated/- 
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anything to do personally with such (business in3nipula- 
tions).” They are most uncommon, For they are people who 
have all of a sudden come into the possession of a good deal 
of money in some unusual way, or have inherited money from 
a member of their family. Thus, they have obtained the 
wealth that helps them to associate with the people of the 
dynasty and to gain prominence and renown among their 
contemporaries. Therefore, they are too proud to liave any¬ 
thing personally to do w'iih such (business manipulations), 
and they leave them to the care of tlielr agents and servants. 
It is easy for them to have the magistrates confirm their 
rights, because (the magistrates) are familiar with their 
beneficence and gifts. (These merchants) will thus be remote 
from such (bad) character qualities, since they have nothing 
to do with the actions that bring them about, as has just 
been mentioned. Their manliness, therefore, ^viU be very 
firmly rooted and very remote from these destructive quali¬ 
ties, save for the influences of such evil actions as may slip 
in behind the scenes.” For they are compelled to supervise 
their agents and to concur with or oppose the things they 
do and do not do. However, these (activities) arc limited, 
and their influence is scarcely perceptible, 

"God created you and whatever you do." 

cerning prices, his character can be expecteti to one 1 / the 
foicesl sort, for ’weK-hnoit'ft reasoiis.^^ It ts because the char¬ 
acter that one acquires through the practice of commerce that 
politicaf leaders avoid engaging in it. There are soiite merchants 
who are not affected by those character qualities and who are 
able to avoid them, because they have mAtle souls and are mag¬ 
nanimous, but they are very rare in this world, 

‘*God guides whomever lie luants to guide"with His 
bounty and generosity. He is the Lord of the^rst ones and the 

last 00^ ___ 

” C'f. Boenbaci, pp. 4SO f. 

■* Lii., "vcU." 

’•Qur'an S7.£*e 

ta-mS “as is well known.” 

” Qur’an 5443 {isS), SIS (509), etc. The rcitiaining Words ire not in E. 
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30 ® 12 151 'Tfie crafts require teachers. 

It ” should be known that a craft is the habit ” of some¬ 
thing concerned with action and tliought. In as much as it is 
concerned with action, it is something corporeal and per¬ 
ceptible by the senses. Things that are corporeal and per¬ 
ceptible by tlte senses are transmitted through direct practice 
more comprehensively and more perfectly (than otherwise), 
because direct practice is more useful with regard to them. 

A habit is a firmly rooted quality acquired by doing a 
certain action and repeating it time after time, until the form 
of (that action) is firmly fixed.*® habit corresponds to the 
original (action after which it was formed). Tlie transmission 
of things one has observed with one's own eyes is something 
more comprehensive and complete than the transmission of 
information and things one has learned about. A habit that 
is the result of (personal observation) is more perfect and 
more firmly rooted than a habit that is the result of informa¬ 
tion. The skill a student acquires in a craft, and the habit he 
attains, correspond to the quality of instruction and the habit 
of the teacher. 

Furthennore, some crafts are simple, and others are 
composite. The simple ones concern the necessities. 'ITe com¬ 
posite ones belong to the luxuries. The simple crafts are the 
ones to be taught first, firstly because they are simple, and 
(then) because they concern the necessities and there is a 
large demand for having them tran.smitted. Therefore, they 
take precedence in instruction. (But) the instruction in them, 
as a consequence, is something inferior. 

The mind, (however,) does not cease transforming all 
kinds of (crafts), including the composite ones, from poten¬ 
tiality into actuality through the gradual discovery of one 
thing after the other, until they are perfect. This is not 
II, 307 achiev'cd all at one stroke. It Is achieved in the course of time 


Cf. Usawip ppr 140 r 
" Cf. nlxsKiv^ above. 

“ Cf. and 5 !^ (n. 1558 ), below. 
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and of generations. Things are not transformed from poten¬ 
tiality into actuality all at one stroke, especially not technical 
matters. Consequently, a certain amount of time is unavoid¬ 
able. Therefore, the crafts are found to be Inferior in small 
cities, and only the simple (crafts) are found there. When 
sedentarj' civilization in (those cities) increases, and luxury 
conditions there cause the use of the crafts, they are trans¬ 
formed from potentiality into actuaUty.®‘ 

And God knows better. 

[ 16 ] The crafts are perfected only if there exists a 
large and perfect sedentary civilization. 

The reason for this is that, as long as sedentary civiliza¬ 
tion is not complete and the city not fully organized, people 
are concerned only with the necessities of life, that is, with 
the obtaining of food, such as wheat and other things. Ihen, 
when the city is organized and the (available) labor increases 
and pays for the necessities and is more titan enough (for the 
inhabitants), the surplus is spent on luxuries. 

The crafts and sciences are the result of man’s ability to 
think, through which he is distinguished from the animals. 
(His desire for) food, on the other hand, is the result of his 
animal and nutritive pjower. It is prior to sciences and crafts 
because of its necessary character, (The sciences and crafts) 
come after the necessities. The (susceptibility) of the crafts 
to refinement, and the quality of (the purposes) tltey arc to 
serve in view of the demand.s made by luxury and wealth, 
then correspond to the civilization of a given country, 

^ Butaq has here sonic lines that Ibr Khaldfm obviously omitted in the 
later versions because the following seciioii ttiade them superfluous; "'ITie 
crafts are also divided into those conoemed 'vith making a living, whetlier 
iiecessaty or unnecessary (crafts); into sciences and craft* cotscenied with 
the abilUy to think, w'hich is a quality peculiar to man; and < into those 
concerned with > poliiks. Tlie first group includes the crafts of the weaver, 
■he butcher, the carpenter, the smiiti, and similar crafts. The secocid group 
includes the production of books, which means the manufacture of books by 
means of copying and binding them, {and, further,) singing, poetry, scientific 
instruction, and similar things. Tlic third group includes soldiering and 
similar crafts.” 
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II, aos \ .small or Betlouin civilization needs only the simple 
crafts, especially those used for the necessities, such as (the 
crafts of) the carpenter, the smith, the tailor, the butcher, or 
the weaver. They eKist there. Still, they are neither perfect 
nor well developed. They exist only in as much as they are 
needed, since all of them are means to an end and are not 
intended for their own sake. 

When civilization flourishes and the luxuries are in de¬ 
mand, it includes the refinement and development of the 
crafts. Consequently, (these crafr.s) are perfected with every 
finesse, and a number of other crafts, in addition to them, 
is added, as luxury cu.stoms and conditions demand. Among 
(such crafts are) those of the cobbler, the tanner, the .silk 
weaver,” the goldsmith, and others. When the civilization is 
fully developed, these different kinds (of crafts) are perfected 
and refined to the limit. In the cities, they become ways of 
making a living for those who practice them. In fact, they 
become the mo.st lucrative activities there are, because urban 
luxury demands them. Other such crafts are those of the 
perfumer, the coppersmith, the bath attendant, the cook, tlie 
btscuit baker, the hoftsah baker,” the teacher of singing, 
dancing, and rhythmical drum beating. There are also tlie 
book producers who ply the craft of copying, binding, and 
correcting books. This (last mentioned) craft is demanded 
by the urban luxury of occupation with intellectual matters. 
1 here arc other similar (crafts). They become e.xcessive 
when civilization develops excessively. Thus, we Icam that 
there are Egyptians who teach dumb creatures like birds and 
domestic donkeys,” who produce marvelous spectacles which 

II, 909 give the illusion that objects are transformed, and who teach 
the use of the camel driver s chant,® how to dance and walk 


« clearly indicated in C. The Dther MbiS suggest oiher. 

doubtful readings. es < 

“ Cr SOSj above. 

** Cf. p. below. 

anything else. ''TcflChinE {tammif) 
kiics docs not seem a plaui.ble traiulation. 1 wofKlcr whether the word 
might not he a technical tcnn for certain of tlie motions of popedancers. 
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on ropes stretched in the air, how to lift heavy animals and 
stones, and other things. These crafts do not exist among us 
in the Maghrib, because the civilization of {Maghribi) cities 
docs not compare with the civilization of Egypt and Cairo. 

God Is wise and knowing,^ 

t 17 ] Thf crafts arc jirmly roottd in a city (otifv) when 
sedentary caiture is Jirmly rooted and of ioag 
duration. 

The reason for this is obvious. All crafts are customs and 
colors of civilization. Customs become firmly rooted only 
through much repetition and long duration. Then, their 
coloring becomes firmly established and rooted in (succes¬ 
sive) generations. Once such coloring is firmly established, 
it is di Hi cult to remove it. Therefore, we find that cities with 
a highly developed sedentary culture, the civilization (popu¬ 
lation) of which has receded and decreased, retain traces of 
crafts that do not exist in other more recently civilized cities, 
even though they may have reached the greatest abundance 
(of population). This is only because conditions in those 
(cities) with the old civiUzatton had become well established 
and firmly rooted through their long duration and constant 
repetition, whereas the (other recently civilized cities) have 
not yet reached the limit.” 

This is the situation, for instance, in contemporary Spain. 

There we find the crafts and their institutions still in exist¬ 
ence. They are well established and firmly rooted, as far as 
the thing-s required by the customs of (Spanish) cities are 
concerned. (They include,) for Instance, building, cooking, 
tlic various kinds of singing and entertainment, such as in¬ 
strumental music, string instruments and dancing, the use of 
carpets in palaces, the construction of well-planned, well- ii, aio 
constructed houses, the production of metal and pottery ves¬ 
sels, all kinds of utensils, the giving of banquets and wed¬ 
dings, and all the other crafts required by luxury and luxury 

^ Cf. Qur^aTi 2.32 (50)^ etJCi 
Cf, pp. +&ip 
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customs. One finds that they practice and understand these 
things better (than any other nation) and that they know 
well the crafts tltat belong to them. They have an abundant 
share of these things and have distinctly more of them than 
any other city, even though civilization in (Spain) has recetled 
and most of it does not equal that which exists in the other 
countries of the (Mediterranean) shore. This is only be¬ 
cause, as we have mentioned before,* ** sedentary culture had 
become deeply rooted in Spain through the stability given 
it by the Umayyad dynasty, the preceding Gothic dynasty, 
and the reyes ds tdijas, successors to (the limayyads), and so 
on. Therefore, sedentary culture bad reached in (Spain) a 
stage that had not been reached in any other region except, 
reportedly, in the 'Iraq, Syria, and Egypt. There, too, the 
reason was the long duration of tiie respective dynasties. 
Thus, the crafts became well established there, .\ll the vari¬ 
ous kinds of crafts were developed and refined to perfection. 
Their coloring remained in that civilization and did not leave 
it, until it was totally destroyed. Like a garment’s fast color, 
(the color held fast until the garment was destroyed). 

1 his was also the case in Tunis. A sedentary culture had 
been established there by the ^inhajah (Zirid) dynasty' and 
its successors, the Almohads. The crafts were developed to 
perfection in every respect, though less so than in Spain. 
Hoivever, sedentary culture in Tunis has been greatly en¬ 
riched by sedentary institutions imported from Egypt. 'Phe 
ilistance between the two countries is sliort, and travelers 
from Tunis visit Egypt every year. Also, (Tunisians) often 
live in (Egypt) for some time, and then briitg back tlie 
ti, 9ii (Egyptian) luxury customs and technical knowledge they 
like.** ihus, the situation with regard to (sedentary culture 
in Tunis) has become similar to that of Egypt, for the reasons 
mentioned, and also to that ot Spain, because many people 
from eastern Spain who were exiled in the seventli [thir- 


* Cf. p, SSfl, atwvc. 

** Cf. BomlMci, p. I. 
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teenth] century settled in Tunis,®® Thus, certain aspects of 
(sedcntaiy' culture) have become firmly rooted there, even 
though the civilization (population) of (Tunis) at this time 
is not adequate to them. However, a fast coloring rarely 
changes, exce]>t when its basis ceases to exist, Thus, we also 
find in al-Qayrawiin, in Marrakech, and in Qal'at I bn Ham- 
mad some remnants of such (sedentary culture). All these 
places, it is true, are nowadays in ruins or destined soon to 
fali into ruins, and only people who know are able to discern 
these remnants. They will find, however, traces of the crafts 
(there) showing what once existed there, like faded writing 
in a book. 

God is “the Creator, the Knowing One." 

Q 18 ^ Crafts can improve and increase only when many 
people demand them. 

The reason for this is that man cannot afford to give 
away his labor for nothing, because It is his (source of) 
profit and livelihood." Throughout his life, he has no ad¬ 
vantage from anything else. Therefore, he must employ his 
labor only on whatever has value in his city, if it is to be 
profitable to him. 

If a particular craft Ls in demand and there are buyers for 
it, (that) craft, then, corresponds to a type of goods that is 
in great demand and imported for sale. People in the towns, 
therefore, are eager to learn (that particular) craft, in order 
to make a living through it. On the other hand, if a par¬ 
ticular craft is not in demand, there are no buyers for it, 
and no one is interested in learning It. As a result, (the craft) 
is destined to be left alone and disappears because of neglect. 

Therefore, it has been said on the authority of 'Alt: 
"Every man’s value consists in what he knows well." “ This 

* Cf. pfi. S4 »nii esp, SBO, ibovc. 

■' Qur'in tS.acir(se}; se.SI ( 81 ). 

•* Cf, tsMwi, pp, 7s f. 

" Cf pp. 311 ff., above. 

Tliis ii often quoted. Cf., for iiutance, tbn Qutaybah, ’Uvtfn at-alhbir, 
II, laoi atb-'nia*alibi, /'je's (Cairo, isar), p. a7; Lbn Uassaiti, Dkaikirah 
(Cairo, iSBi/is-ie), I 2, 437. 
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means that the craft he knows constitutes his value, that is, 
the value realized from his labor, which is his livelihood. 

There is another secret to be understood in tins connec¬ 
tion. That is, that it is the ruling dynasty that demands crafts 
and their improvement. It causes the demand for them and 
makes them desirable. Crafts not In demand with the dynasty 
may be In demand with the other Inhabitants of a city. How¬ 
ever, that would not be the same thing, for the dynasty is 
the biggest market.** There, everything can be marketed. It 
does not make any difTerence w'hether it is little or much. 
Whatever is in demand with the dynasty is of necessity a 
major article. On the other hand, the demand of the common 
people for a particular craft is not general, nor is the busi¬ 
ness that the common people can provide of large volume. 

God has power to do what He wishes. 


C IS ] The crafts rtetdefrom dttes that are close to ruin. 


TI, SIS 


This is because of what wc have explained. The crafts 
can improve only when they are needed and when they are in 
demand with many people. When the condition of a city 
weakens and senility sets in as the result of a decrease of its 
Civilization and the small number of its inhabitants, luxury 
In the city decreases and [its inhabitants) revert to restricting 
themselves to the necessities. T. he crafts belonging to luxury 
conditions and which depend on (luxury) become few. The 
master of (a particular craft) is no longer assured of making 
a living from it. Therefore, he deserts (his craft) for an¬ 
other, or he dies and leaves no successor. As a result, the 
institutions of the crafts disappear altogether. Thus, for 
instance, painters, goldsmiths, calligraphers, copyists, and 
similar artisans who cater to luxury needs disappear. The 
crafts continue to decrease, a.s long as the city continues to 
decrease, until they no longer exist. 

God is "the Creator, the Knowing One." ** 


^ CX also i:« and pp. I 02 and OS7 

■•Qur'an IS.se (de); 30.S1 (81] 
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C 20 "2 The Jirabs, of aU people, art (east familiar with 
crafts. 

'I he ” reason for this is that the Arabs are more firmly 
rooted in desert life and more remote from sedentary civiliza¬ 
tion, the crafts, and the other things which sedentary civiliza¬ 
tion calls for, (than anybody else). (On the other hand.) 
the non-Arabs in the East and the Christian nations along the 
shores of the Mediterranean are very well versed in (the 
crafts), because they are more deeply rooted in sedentary 
civilization and more remote from the desert and desert 
civilization (than others). They do not e^en have camels, 
which make it possible for the Arabs to retreat far into the 
w'ildemess of the desert, nor do they have pastures for 
(camels) or sand suitable for their breeding.” 

Therefore, we find that the homelands of the Arabs and 
the places they took possession of in Islam had few crafts al¬ 
together, so that (crafts) had to be imported from other re¬ 
gions. One may observe the great number of crafts in non- 
Arab countries such as China, India, the lands of the 'lurks, 
and the Christian nations, and the fact that other nations im¬ 
ported (their own crafts) from them, 

The non-Arabs in the West, the Berbers, are like the 
Arabs in this respect, because for a very long period they 
remained firmly rooted in desert life. This is attested by the 
small number of cities in the (Berber) region, as we have 
stated before.®* The crafts in the Maghrib, therefore, are few 
in number and are not well established. Exceptions are the 
weaving of wool and the tanning and stitching of leather. 
For, when they settled down, they developed these (crafts) 
greatly, because they were matters of general concern and 
(the wool and leather) needed for them were the most com¬ 
mon raw' materials in their region, on account of the Bedouin 
conditions prevailing among them. 


I, 


^ cr. i»awi, pp, s* r. 

* cr. 1:25 ( and atmve. 
^ Cl pp^ see Ij above^ 
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On the Other h;ind, the crafts haii been finnly rootctl In 
the East for a very long period, ever since the rule of the 
andem nations, the Persians, the Nabataeans, the Copts, 
the Israelites, the Greeks, and the Romans (Rum), Thus, the 
conditions of sedentary culture became firmly rooted among 
them. It included the crafts, as we have stai^ before. Their 
traces have not been wiped out. 

The ^ emen, al-Bahrayn, Oman, and the Ja^irah have 
long been in Arab possession, but for thousands of years, the 
rule of these areas has belonged to different (Arab) nations 
in succession. They also ibunded cities and toivns (there) and 
promoted the development of sedentary culture and luxury 
to the highest degree. Among such nations were the 'Ad and 
the Ihamfid, the Amalekites and the i^Iimyar after them, tlie 
Tubba's, and the other South Arabian rulers (Adliwa'). 
There W'as a long period of royal authority and sedentary 
culture. The coloring of (sedentaiy culture) establlsheti itself 
finnly. Ihc crafts became abundant and finnly rooted. They 
were not wiped out simultaneously ^vith (each ruling) dy¬ 
nasty, as we have stated. They have remained and have al¬ 
ways renewed themselves down to this time, and they have 
become the specialty of that area. Such (special Yemenite) 
crafts are embroidered fabrics, striped cloth, and finely woven 
garments and silks. 

God inherits the earth and whomever is upon it. 

[21] r/ie person w/io has gained Mr habit of a parfic- 
idar craft is rarely able afterwards to mastfr 
another. 


A tailor, for instance, who has acquired the habit of 
tai oring and knows it well and has that habit firmly rooted 
m Ins soul, will not aftei^vards master the habit of carpentry 
or construction, uhle.ss the first habit was not yet firmly es- 
tablished and Its coloring not yet firmly rooted. 


jssamic Text IIP*. ■■ Ch, xv, in,ifn hkmka. XIII- 


cr. R. B. Serjeant. 

XIV (is»4a), HOf, 

«« Cf. pp. The dicsis enn,n«d in ibis x«ibn pkvs a «>n- 

stderabJe role ui the Cf.. for instance. SiSTa ffbeS. 
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The reason for this is that habits are qualities and colors 
of the soul. They do not come all at once. A person who is 
still in his natural state has (an) easier (time) acquiring cer¬ 
tain habits and is better prepared to gain them. When the 
soul has been colored by a habit, it is no longer in its natural 
state, and it is le^ss prepared (to master another habit), be¬ 
cause it has taken on a certain coloring from that habit. As a 
result, it is less disposed to accept (another) habit. 

This is clear and attested by (the facts of) existence. One 
rarely finds a craftsman who, knowing his craft well, after¬ 
wards acquires a good knowledge of another craft and mas¬ 
ters both equally well. This extends even to scholars whose 
habit has to do with thinking. (The scholar) who has ac¬ 
quired the habit of one particular science and masters it com¬ 
pletely will rarely achieve the same mastery of the habit of 
another science, and if he were to study (another science), 
he would, except under very rare circumstances, be deficient 
in it. The reason lies in the sigitificance attaching, as we have 
mentioned, to preparedness and the fact that he becomes 
coloretl by the color that the soul receives from tlie habit it 
acquires. 

And God knows better, 

22 J A brief enumeration of tin bask crafts. ii, si<? 

It should be known that the crafts practiced by the 
human species are numerous, because so much labor is con¬ 
tinually available in civilization. They are so numerous as to 
defy complete enumeration. However, some of them are 
necessary in civilization or occupy a noble (position) because 
of (their) object. We shall single tlicse two kinds out for 
mention and leave alt others. 

Necessary (crafts) are agriculture, architecture, tailoring, 
carpentry, and weaving. Crafts noble because of (their) ob¬ 
ject are midwifery, the art of writing, book production, 
singing, and medicine. 


Cf. pp. as r. 
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Midwifery is something necessary in civilization and a 
matter of general concern, because it assures, as a rule, the 
life of the new-born child. The object of [midwifery) is new¬ 
born children and their mothers. 

Medicine preserves the health of man and repels disease. 
It is a branch of physics. Its object Is the human body. 

The art of writing, and book production, which depends 
on it, preserve the things that arc of concern to man and 
keep them from being forgotten. It enables the innermost 
thoughts of the soul to reach those w'ho are far and absent.*®* 
It perpetuates in books the results of thinking and scholar¬ 
ship. It makes four out of the (three) orders of existence 
(as it constitutes a special order of existence) for ideas. 

Singing is the harmony of sounds and the manifestation 
of their beauty to the ears. 

.All these three crafts call for contact with great rulers in 
their privacy and at their intimate parties. Thus, they have 
nobility that other (crafts) do not have. The other crafts are, 
n, SI7 as a rule, secondary and subordinate, [The attitude toward 
them, however,) differs according to the different purposes 
and requirements, 

God is "the Creator, the Knowing One," 

[] 93 3 Tfte crqfi of agnculture.™ 

The fruit of this craft is the obtajnment of foodstuffs and 
grains. People must undertake to stir the earth, sow, culti¬ 
vate the plants, see to it that they are watered and that they 
grow until they reach their full growth, then, harvest the 
Cars, and get the grain out of the husks. They also must 

„i iT ^if'■ P' below; and, for ttutance, Ko^cnihat, 

Abu JJaiyan al-TawUfdi on Penmanship," .'frj Islanika, Xlll-XIV { 1948 ), 

»• ttdhtah seems to be the reading oTall NiSS. The three orders of eic- 
isicnoe refe^d to here are the mineral, plant, and animal worlds. Bulaq 
reads rdjiah Ufis up the (viiriEms) orders of cxisteiioe lowani ilie ideas.” 
l5,SG (ati); SS,81 (SI). 

^ « “ acienoe, Sjist f,, below, Cf, (H- 

FCresJ, in Bullfttn da itada arahtt (Algiers), V[I (ig+T), j) ff. 
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understand all the related activities, and procure all the 
things required in this connection. 

Agriculture is the oldest of all crafts, in as much as it 
provides the food that is tlie main factor in perfecting human 
life, since man can exist without anything else but not with-* 
out food. iTierefore, this craft has existed especially in the 
desert, since, as we have stated before, it is prior to and 
older than sedentary life.’" I hus, it became a Bedouin craft 
w'hich is not practiced or known by sedentary people, because 
all their conditions are secondary to those of desert life and 
their crafts, thus, secondary and subsequent to (Bedouin} 
crafts. 

God is “the Creator, the Knowing One," ’** 

^ 24 3 TAf crqfi &f architecturt. 

This is the first and oldest craft of sedentary civilization. 

It is the knowledge of how to go about using houses and 
mansions for cover and shelter.’" This is because man has it, sis 
the natural disposition to reflect upon the outcome of things. 

Thus, it is unavoidable that he inu.st reflect upon how to 
avert the harm arising from heat and cold by using houses 
which have walls and roofs to intervene between him and 
those things on all sides. This natural disposition to think, 
which is the real meaning of humanity, exists among (men) 
in different degrees. Some men are more or less temperate 
in this re-spect. They use (housing) with moderation, as, for 
instance, the inhabitants of the second, third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth zone.s. The inhabitants of the first and seventh 
zones, on the other hand, arc unfamiliar with the use of 
(housing), because tliey are intemperate and their thinking 
does not go far enough to enable them to practice human 


Cf. p, 3ie, above, 

■^Cjur'Sn 15.88 (se); SS.Sl (Si). 

Ibn Klialdiin's early veriion i>r this and the following pAge was milier 
heavily corrected. Down lo p. S5S, 1. I+, the le^i is hot yet found In Butnq, 
A, or 2, and sttU appears as a marginal addition in C> 
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crafts. Therefore, they take shelter In caverns and caves, just 
as they (also) eat unprepared and uncooked food.^^° 

Now, the temperate people who use houses for shelter 
become very numerous and have many houses in one area. 
They become strangers to each otlier and no longer know 
each other. They fear surprise attacks at night. Therefore, 
they must protect their community by surrounding it with a 
wall to guard them. The whole thing thus becomes a single 
town or city in which they are guarded by authorities which 
keep them apart.They (also) need protection against the 
enemy. Thus, they use fortresses and castles for themselves 
and for the people under their control. These men (who con¬ 
trol fortresses and castles) are like rulers or amirs or tribal 
chichams of a corresponding position, 

.Wso, building conditions are different in the (various) 
towns. Each city fellows in this respect the procedure known 
to and within the technical (competence) of (its inhabitants) 
and corresponding to the climate and the different conditions 
of (the inhabitants) with regard to wealth and poverty. I'he 
situation of the inhabitants within each individual city also 
II, ais (differs). Some use castles and far-flung constructions com¬ 
prising a number of dwellings and houses and rooms, be¬ 
cause they have a great number of children, servants, tie- 
pendents, and followers. They make their walls of stone.s, 
which they join together with quicklime, They cover thetn 
with paint and plaster, and do the utmost to furnish and 
decorate everything, (They do so) in order to show how 
greatly they are concerned for their shelter, in addition, they 
prepare cellars and underground rooms for the storage of 
their food, and also stables for tying up their horses,'** if 
they are army people and have many followers and guests, 
such as amirs and people of a corresponding position, 

Others build a small dwelling or house for themselves 
and for their children to live in. 'I’heir desire goes no farther, 

™ Cf. 1; 1 la and tea, above. 

Cf. Botnbact, p. 45s, 

It 19, above. 
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because their situation permits them no more. Thus, they 
restrict themselves to a mere shelter, which is natural to 
human beings. Between the two (extremes), there are in¬ 
numerable degrees. 

Architecture Is also needed when rulers and people of a 
dynasty build large towns and high monuments {hayiikit). 
They try their utmost to make good plans and build tall 
structures with technical perfection, so that (architecture) 
can reach its highest development. Architecture is the craft 
that satisfies rei^uirements in all these respects. It is found 
most (widely represented) in the temperate zones, that is, 
in the fourth zone and the adjacent area. In the intemperate 
zones, there is no building activity. The people there use 
enclosures of reeds and clay as houses, or take shelter in 
caverns and caves, 

The architects who exercise the craft differ. Some are 
intelligent and skillful. Others are inferior. 

Furthermore, (architecture) has many subdivisions. Thus, 
the building material may be smoothed stones or bricks.”^ 
The walls made of (such material) arc joined and firmly held 
together by clay and quicklime. They tlius hold together as 
fast as if they w'ere of one piece. 

Another (material) is simply earth. One builds walls with 
it by using '** two wooden boards, the measiiremeitts of 
which vary according to (local) custom. The average meas¬ 
urements are four cubits by two. They arc set upon a founda¬ 
tion. The distance between them ilepends on the width of the 
foundation the builder considers appropriate, 'riiey are joined 
together with pieces of wood fastened with ropes or twine. 
The two remaining sides of the empty space betw'een the 


rerereitce to caverns and caves is fai,ind only In C, as a marginal 
addition, Hulaq. A, and P luve instead: "(HuiMing activity) is found only 
in the temperate lones/^ 

Cf. R. Do^y in Journsi asialiqttf, XIV ^ (1860), 

"Bricks'" is added in the rtiargm of C and in the texT of D. 

This IS the reading of C {the margin) and LJ, U^he earlier texts 
hav«: "'In this eonncction, one uses , , 

instead of "fastened to the two boards”? 
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Uvo boards are joined by two other snyalJ hoards. Then, one 
puts earth mixed with quicklime into {this frame). The earth 
and quicklime are pounded with special mixers used only 
for this purpose, until everything is svell mixed throughout. 
Earth IS then added a second and third time, until the space 
between the two boards is filled. The earth and quicklime 
have combined and become one substance. Then, two other 
boards are set up m the same fashion, and (the earth) is 
treated in the same manner, until it is ready. {All) the 
l»ards»|» are then properly set up piece upon pift:e, until 
the whole wall is set up and joined together as tightly as if it 
were of one piece. 1 his construction is called tabiyaht'^ and 
the builder of it is called tazLwJb. 

Another technique of con struct ion is the covering of walls 
with quicklime. The quicklime is first diluted with water and 
let soak for a week or two depending on how long is re¬ 
quired for It to become well-balanced in its temper and to 
lose any excess igneousness detrimental to its adhesiveness, 
^hen this process is completed to the satisfaction of (the 
builder), he puts it on the wall beginning at the top and 

Atwthcr Idchriiquc nf construction itt roofinf;. Room of 
wood (bean..), either enrefully smoothed by . corpenter or 
left rough, .re placed over two walls of die house, and more 
boards are placed on top of them. They are joined together 
with nails bpon that, earth and quicklime an- poured, 'niev 

emhr^l cumWne ^d hold ,Z 

gether. The roof is thus covered with quicklime (plaster), 

exactly as the walls were covered with it. 

Another t^hniquc of construction is decoration and or¬ 
namentation Thus figures fonned from gypsum are placed 
ui»n the walls. ( The gypsum) is mi.xed with water, and then 
solidified again, with some humidity rema ining in it. Sym- 

09,41 ll5.Toconn„. SecV'" 

ble. bui does no, lo be cen.in or 
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metrical figtjres are chiseled out of it with iron drills, until 
it looks brilliant and pleasant. The walls are occasionally 
also covered with pieces of marble, brick, clay, shells 
(mother-of-pearl), or (The material) may be divided 

either Into Identically shaped or differently shaped pieces. 
These pieces are arranged in ^vhatever symmetrical hgures 
and arrangements arc being utilized by the (various artisans), 
and set into the quicklime (with which the walls have been 
covered). Thus, the walls come to look like colorful flower 
beds. 

There are (other techniques of construction), such as the 
construction of wells and cisterns for running water. In the 
houses, large, wcU-cut marble basins are prepared. They 
have orifices in the middle to permit the water of the cistern 
to flow out. The water comes to the cistern from the outside 
through conduits bringing it into the houses. 

There are other similar kinds of architectural activity. 
The workmen who do all these things differ in skill and ui- 
telligence. They grow in number when the civilization of a 
town increases and widen.s. 

The authorities often have recourse to the opinions of 
these men, about construction matters which they under¬ 
stand better. For in towms with large populations, people live 
in very crowded conditions. Therefore, they compete with 
each other for space and air above and below and for the 
use of the outside of a building. The owner fears lest (any 
encroachment) cause damage to the walls, and, therefore, 
forbids it to his neighbor, except w'here the neighbor has a 
legal right to it. (People) also have differences over right- 
of-way and about outlets for running water and about refuse 
di.spose<l of through subterranean conduits. Occasionally, 


™ Cf, pr 270 , ;ibove. A, S, C* and D here have sT^zahaJ^ a form C corrects 
in the margin lo as-sabq;. 

^ The work on huiEdin^ laws by the Tunisian I bn ar-Ramf (d. Ta* 
[15S+J; cT Ih 3+^)^ the text of which was not availahk to me. 

Shows the great concern of conten^porary jurista with prevcniing "dainagc'' 
{^tirdr} being done to a persDn's property. Cf. R. Bninschvlg, 
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someone cl^ilms somebody else's right to (use of) a wall, 
eaves, or a gutter,‘“ because the houses are so dose to each 
other. Or someone may claim that his neighbor's wall is in 
bad condition and he fears that It will collapse. He needs a 
judgment against the other party from an expert to force 
the other party to tear the wall down and prevent damage 
to the neighbor(ing house). Or, a house or courtyard has to 
be divided between two parties, so that no dam.ige to the 
house or eurtailntent of its usefulness is caused, and .similar 
tilings, 

All these matters are clear only to those who know ar¬ 
chitecture in all its details. They can judge these details by 
looking at the joints and ties and the wooden parts.^®* * (They 
can see whether) the walls are leaning over or are straight, 
(whether) dwellings are divided as reejuired by their con¬ 
struction and (intended) use, and (wliether) water can flow" 
in and out the conduits w'ithout causing harm to the houses 
or walls it flows through, and other tilings. They know about 
them and have the experience that others do not have, 
ti, SS3 However, the quality of (architects) differs in the different 
groups. It depends on the (ruling) dynasties and their power. 
We have stated before that the perfection of the crafts 
depends on the perfection of sedentary culture and their ex¬ 
tent (depends) on the number of those who demand:! them. At 
the beginning, the dynasty is a Bedouin one, and therefore 
needs for its construction activities (the help of) other re¬ 
gions. This was the case when al-Waltd b, ’Abd-al-Malik 
decided to build the mosques of Meditia and Jerusalem and 
his own mosque in Damascus. He sent to tiie Byzantine em¬ 
peror in Constantinople for workmen skilled in construction 


*** does noi refer here to ihe "suhterr^nean conduits"' but to rain 

gutters. Tills tiieanlng is ;ii;tested in Spunish usages cf 11. Dozy, Sufplfmeni 
aaj dkitatutiiim arahfSf 

*tnda man ynrMut '"with one who {whal the metier is vvith) ii.*' 
vt* Afariiisf wjih reference to the construct toi;) technique d<N 

to'iljed atmve, pp. sso f, 

® Cf. pp. 347 above. 
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work, and the Byzantine emperor sent him enough men to 
build these mosques as he had planned them.'** 

Architects also make some use of geometry (engineer¬ 
ing). For instance, they use the plumb to make walls perpen¬ 
dicular, and they use devices for lifting water, to make it How, 
and similar things. Thus, they must know something about 
the problems connected with (engineering). They also must 
know how to move hea\^ loads with the help of machines* 
Big blocks of large stones cannot be lifted into place on a 
wall by the unaided strength of workmen alone. Therefore, 
the architect must contrive to multiply the strength of the 
rope by passing it through holes, constructed according to 
geometrical proportions, of the attachments called mtkhdl 
"pulleys,” They make the load easier to lift, so that the 
intended work can be completed without difficulty. This can 
be achieved only with the help of geometrical (engineering) 
principles which are commonly knowm among men. Such 
things made it possible to build the (ancient) monuments that 
are standing to this day. They are believed to have been built 
in pre-Islamic times and by persons whose bodies were (of a 
size) corresponding (to the) large (size of the monuments). 
This is not so. (The people who built them) used engineering 
devices, as we have mentioned.'** Fhis should be understood. 

“God creates whatever He wishes." ™ 

[ 25 3 The cnifl of carpentry. 

This craft is one of the necessities of civilization. Its ma¬ 
terial is wood. This is as follows: God made all created things 
useful for man, so as to supply his necessities and needs. 
Trees belong among these things. They have innumerable 
uses know'n to everybody. One oJ their uses is their use as 
wood when they are dry . The first use of wood is as wood for 

Cr |ip- -36^ 

'VhQ reference w tliie word mUhal is a,ddcd in tliic margin of C and 
liworponiied in iht text of D. Cf. n, lo Ch. iv. above, 

Cf. 1:55* it, iind pp €3ii above. 
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fires, ^vhich man needs to Uve; as sticks for support, protec¬ 
tion (of flocks), and other necessities: and as supports for 
loads that one fears might topple over. After that, wood has 
other uses, for the inhabitants of the desert as well as for 
those of settled areas. 

Bedouins use wood for tent poles and pegs, for camel 
litters for their women, and for the lances, bows, and arrows 
they use for weapons. Sedentary people use wood for the 
roofs of their houses, for the locks of their doors, and for 
chairs to sit on. Wood is the raw material for all these things. 
The particular form needed in each case is the result of 
craftsmanship. The craft concerned with that and which gives 
every wooden object its form is carpentry in all its different 
grades. 

The master of (this craft) must first split the W'ootl into 
smaller pieces or into boards.’” I'lien, he puts these pieces 
together in the required form, in this connection, he attempts 
11 . aas with the aid of his craft to prepare these pieces by the proper 
arrangement for (their) becoming parts of the (desired) par¬ 
ticular sh.ipe. The man In charge of this craft is the carpenter. 
He IS necessary to civilization. Then, when .sedentary culture 
increases and luxurj' makes its appearance and people want to 
use elegant types of roofs, doors, chairs, and furniture, these 
things come to be produced in a most elegant way t lire ugh 
mastery of remarkable techniques which are luxuries and 
In no way nccc.ssities. Such (tcchnitiues) inclutle, for instance, 
the use of carvings for doors and chairs. Or, one skillfully 
turns and shapes pieces of w'ood in a lathe, and then one puts 
these pieces together in certain symmetrical arrangements 
and nails them together, so that they appear to the eye to be 
of one piece. *1 liey consist of different shapes all symmetri¬ 
cally combined. This is done with all the (possible) shapes 
into which wood may be cut, w'hich turn out to be veiy ele¬ 
gant things. The same applies to all wooden utensils ((!/*J0 of 
whatever kind. 


Cf. S:3S5, btrlow, 
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Caq)entry is also needed for the construction of ships, 
which arc made of boards and nails. Ships are bodies (con¬ 
structed with the help) of geometry (engineering), fashioned 
after the form of a fish and the way a fish swims m the water 
with its fins and belly. The shape is Intended to make it 
easier for the ship to brave the water. Instead of the ammal 
motion that the fish has, the ship Is moved by the winds. It is 
often stipported by the movement of oars, as Is the case in 

(naval) fleets. j i i r 

In view of its origin, carpentry needs a good deal ol 

geometiyr of all kinds. It requires either a general or a i' 
specialized knowledge of proportion and measurement, in 
order to bring the forms (of things) from potentiality Into 
actuality in the proper manner, and for tlie knoivledge o 
proportions one must have recourse to the geometrician. 
Therefore, the leading Greek geometricians were all master 
carpenters. Euclid,the author of the Book of ike Pru^i^s, 
on geometry, was a carpenter and was known as such. The 
same w'as the case with .Apollonius, the author of the book on 
Conte SectiottSy and Menelaus,**^ and otliers. 

It is said that Noah taught carpentry (first) m t"® 

With its help, he constructed the ship of salvation (the Ark) 
with which he performed his (prophetical) miracle during 
the Flood. This story may be possible, that is, (Noah) may 
have been a carpenter. However, there is no reliable proof 
that he was the first to practice (carpentry), becau.se (the 
event) lies so far back in the past. (The story) serve.s to 
indicate the great age of carpentry. There is no sound infor- 


S:130, below. Not Euclid, but Apollonius was known to Arabic 
tradition as a carpenter. Cf. Ibn aii-Nadim, riAm/, «1. 
ie7i-7fl).p. eeo:(Cairo, isWiess-so), p. 

al-umaml ir, R. Blachcrc, p, 70; al-Qifti, Ta'rUh ed. Muller- 

lippert, p, ei. 

™ erf 3*13.1 ttclOWL 

I.C.. the miracle tiiat marked him as a prophet. Noah is said to have 
been guided in the building of the Ark by ^v inc revelation. (Cf. the c^ptw 

on Noah in aih-Tha'Iabt, Qifas ^ 

was the first carpenter is rot in the mairntream of Muslim tiadition cem- 

ccriling Koi*h, but riitbur runs couiUfrr w it. 
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mation about its (existence) before the storj' of Noah, There¬ 
fore, he was, in a way, considered the first to loam it. The 
true secrets (significance) of the crafts in the world should be 
uiiderstootl. 

God is "the Creator, the Knowing One." ™ 

C 26 3 T/;e craft of weaving and tailoring. 

It *** should be known that people who are temperate in 
their humanity cannot avoid giving some thought to keeping 
warm, as they do to shelter. One manages to keep warm by 
using woven material as protective cover against both heat 
and cold. This requires the interlacing of yam, until it turns 
out to be a complete garment. This is spinning and weaving. 

II, S37 Desert people restrict themselves to this. But people who 
arc inclined toward setlentary culture cut the W'oven material 
into pieces of the right size to cover the form of the body and 
all of its numerous limbs in their various locations. They then 
put the different pieces together with thread, until they turn 
out to be a complete garment that fits the body and can be 
worn by people. The craft that makes things fit is tailoring. 

These two crafts are neces.sary in civilisation, because 
human beings must keep warm. 

The purpose of (weaving) is to weave wool and cotton 
yam in warp and woof and do it well, so that the texture will 
be strong. Pieces of cloth of certain measurements are thus 
produced. Some are garments of wool for covering. Others 
are garments of cotton and linen for wear. 

The purpose of tailoring Is to give the woven material a 
certain form in accordance with the many different shapes and 
customs (that may occur in this connection). The material is 
first cut with scissors into pieces that fit the limbs of the body. 
The pieces are then joined together with the help of skillful 
tailoring according to the ru les, either by the use of thread, 
“• Qur’an iS.sa {se); ss.si (8i), 

fhe first two paragraphs, ih# conicntis of whkh coircapand roughly 
to the bit paragraph of ihc section, are not yei found in Bulaq, A, w E, 
and are also missing in D. Tlwy appear in the mirein of C and In the text 
of B. * 

see 
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or with bands, or (one) quilts (them), or cuts openings.’®* 
This (craft) is restricted to sedentary culture, since the in¬ 
habitants of the desert can dispense with it, 'iTiey merely 
cover themselves with cloth. The tailoring of clothes, the 
cutting, fitting, and sewing of the material, is one of the 
various methods and aspects of sedentary culture. 

This should be understood, in order to understand the 
reason why the wearing of sewn garments is forbidden on the 
pilgrimage. According to the religious law, the pilgrimage 
requires, among other things, the discarding of all worldly 
attachments and the return to God as He created us in the 
beginning. Man should not set his heart upon any of his 
UjxufV customs^ ^uch as perfume,, women* sewn garments* or 
Imots* He should not go hunting or expose himself to any 
other of the customs with which his soul and character have 
become colored. When he dies, he will necessarily lose them 
(anyhow). He should come (to the pilgrimage) as if he were 
going to the Last Judgment, humble in his heart, .sincerely 
devoted to his Lord. If he Is completely sincere in this re¬ 
spect, his reward will be that he will shed his sins (and be) 
like he was on the day when his mother gave birth to him. 
Praised be Youl How kind have You been with Your .serv¬ 
ants and how com passion ate have You been with them in 
their search for guidance toward You! 

These two crafts are very ancient in the world, because it 
is necessary for man m a temperate civilisation to keep warm. 
The inhabitants of less temperate, hotter zones do not need 
to keep warm. Therefore, w-e hear that the Negro inhabitants 
of the first zone arc mostly naked. Because of the great age of 
these crafts, they are attributed by tlie common people to 
Idris, the most ancient of the prophets.’” 1 hey are also often 

**The exact meaning nf ilie various words denoting differeni Kinds of 
sewing is uncemm. Ct. also SiSSS, below. The word translated Iwre '’niw 
openings,” antiears as an adjective qualifying the long trousers 
tff-wa/uifaM df-fra'ff) allegedly worn by certain Christian soldiers m the 
Sudan, in Ibn l.lawqai. Opus G«sgraphicut», ed. J. H. Kramers (Uiden, 
ipss-sa), 1, as, 1. so, 

t” Cr. p. 317 {n. IS], above. 
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dttributcd to Hermes.**® Hermes is said to be identical with 
Idris. 

God is "the Creatorj the Knowing One." *** 


C 27 3 'TAe trajl oj midiL'ifery. 

Midwifery is a craft that shows how to prtjceed in bring¬ 
ing the new-bom child gently out of the womb of his mother 
and how to prepare the things that go with that. It also shows 
what is good for (a new-bora child), after it is bom, as we 
shall mention. The craft is as a rule restricted to women, 
since they, as women, may see the pudenda of other women. 
The woman who exercises this craft is called midwife 
{qSbUak, literally, ’"the woman who receives”). The word 
implies the meaning of giving and receiving. The woman in 
labor in a way gives the embryo to the midwife, and the latter 
receives it. 

This is as follows: When the embryo has gone through all 
its Stages *'•“ and is completely and perfectly formed in the 
womb—the period God determined for its remaining in the 
womb is as a rule nine months — it seeks to come out, because 
God implanted such a desire in (unborn children). But the 
opening is too narrow for it, and it is difficult for (the cmbiy»o 
to cotne out). It often splits one of the walls of the vagina by 
its pressure, and often the close connection and attachment of 
(its) covering membranes with the uterus are ruptured. .\ll 
this is painful and hurts very much. This is the meaning of 
labtrr pains. In this connection, the midwife may offer some 
succor by massaging the back, the buttoebs, and the lower 
extremities adjacent to the utertis. She thus stimulates the 
activity of the (force) pushing the embryo out, and facilitates 
the difficulties encountered in this connection as much as .she 


^urc<eA, 


Hcrmei Tnsmegmos is occasionally id«ntiaed with Idris in Aral»ic 
. . instance, as Abii Ma'sbar, W/, quoted by §a*id at- 

7St al-Mubashshir b. Katilt, MuihiJr dwnter an 

Hermes, al-Qifti, Tii'r}th itl-hakamiP, p. 2. 

“Qur’id is,ac(H«); s^.hi [si). 

‘■As lijcticated in tho Qur'an, Lf, p. +25. ind 3:S75, below. 
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can. She uses as much strength as she thinhs is required by 
the difficulty of (the process). When the embryo has come 
out, It remains connected wlxh the uterus by the umbilical 
cord at its stomacht through which it was fed. That cord is a 
superfluous special limb for feeding the cltild. The midwife 
cuts it but so that she does not go beyond the place where (it 
starts to be) superfluous and does not harm the stomach of 
the child or the uterus of the mother. She then treats the 
place of the operation with cauterization or whatever other 
treatment she sees fit. 

When the embryo comes out of that narrow opening with 
its humid bones that can easily be bent and cur^'ed, it may 
happen that its limbs and joints change their shape, because 
they were only recently formed and because the substances 
(of which it consists) are liumid, T Iterefore, the midwife 
undertakes to massage and correct (the ne^v-born child), until 
every limb has resumed its natural shape and the position 
destined for it. and (the child) has again its normal form. 
After that, she goes back to the w'oman in labor and massages 
and kneads her, so that the membranes of the embryo may 
come out. They are sometimes somewhat late in coming out. 
On such an occasion, it is feared that the constricting power 
(muscle) might resume its natural position before all the 
membranes are brought out. They are superfluities. T hey 
might become putrid, anil their putridity might enter the 
uterus, which could be fatal, The midwife takes precautions 
against that. She tries to stimulate the ejection, until the 
membranes which are late in coming out come out, too. 

She then returns to the child. She anoints its limbs with 
oils and dusts it with astringent powders, to strengthen it and 
to dry up the fluids of the uterus. She smears something upon 
the child's palate to lift its vivula. She puts something into its 
nose, in order to empty the cavities of its brain. She makes it 
gargle with (swallow) an electuary, in order to prevent Us 
bowels from becoming obstructed and tiieir walls from stick¬ 
ing together. 

Then, she treats the woman in labor for the weakness 
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caused by the labor pains and the pain that the separation 
causes her uterus, Although the child is no natural limb (of 
the mother), still, the way it is created in the uterus causes it 
to become attached (to the body of the mother) as if it were 
an inseparable limb (of her body). Therefore, its separation 
causes a pain similar to that caused by the amputation (of a 
limb), (The midwife) also treats the pain of the vagina that 
was torn and wounded by the pressure of (the child) coming 
out. 

All these are ills with the treatment of w'hich midwives 
are better acquainted (than anyone else). We likewise find 
them better acquainted than a skillful physician with the 
means of treating the ills affecting the bodies of little children 
from the time they are sucklings until they are weaned- This 
u, S 3 I is simply because the human body, at this stage, is only 
potentially a human body, After (the child) is weaned, (its 
body) becomes actually a human one. Then, its need for a 
physician is greater (than its need for a midwife). 

One can see that this craft is necessary to the human 
species in civilization. Without it, the individuals of the 
species could not, as a rule, come into being. Some individuals 
of the species may be able to dispense with this craft, God 
may arrange it for them that way as a miracle and extraordi¬ 
nary wonder. This, for instance, may be done for the proph¬ 
ets. Or there may be some instinct and guidance given to the 
child through Instinct and natural disposition. Thus, such 
children may come into existence w-ithout the help of mid¬ 
wives. 

The miraculous kind (of births) has often occurred. It has, 
thus, been reported that the i'rophet W'as bom with the 
umbilical cord cut and circumcised, placing Ms hands upon 
the earth and turning his eyes toward heaven. The same 
applies to Jesus (who spoke) in the cradle,'*' and other 
things. 

ihe instinctive kind (of births) is not unknown. Since 


Cf, pp. iSS f,, above. 
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dumb animals, such as, for instance, bees and others,*" have 
remarkable instincts, why should one not assume the same for 
man who is superior to them, and especially for those human 
beings who are singled out by acts of divine grace? Further¬ 
more, the common instinct of new'-bom children that causes 
them to seek their mother's breast is a clear testimony to the 
existence of an instinct in them. 1 he ways of divine foresight 
arc too great to be grasped completely. 

This explains the incorrectness of the opinion of al- 
Farabi and the Spanish philosophers. They argue for the 
non-existence of (the possibility) of a destruction of the 
various species (of beings) and the impossibility of an end of 
created things, especially of the human species. They say 
that once there has been an end to (the existence of) individ¬ 
uals of (the human species), a later existence of them would 
be impossible. (Their existence) depends upon the existence it, ass 
of midwifery, without which man could not come into being, 
since even if we were to assume that a child might (come into 
existence) w'ithout the help of this craft and without being 
taken care of by (this cralt) until it was weaned, still, it could 
certainly not survive, (l^r not only midwifery but also other 
crafts are needed. However,) the crafts cannot jx)ssLbly 
exist without the ability to think, because they are the fruit 
of thinking and depend on it. 

Avicenna undertook the refutation of this opinion, because 
he was Opposed to it and admitted the possibility of an end of 
the various species (of beings) and ot the destruction of the 
World of creation and its subsequent re-establisbment as a 
consequence of astronomical requirements and strange 
(astral) positions which, he thought, take place rarely over 
very long interv'als of time. It requires the fermentation, with 
the help of appropriate heat, of a kiiui of clay that corresponds 
to the temper of (the l>eing to be created). Thus, it comes to 
be a human being. Then, an animal is destined tor that human 
being. In that animal, an instinctive (desire) is created (which 
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is directed) toward bringing that human being up and being 
kind to him, until he exists fully and is weaned. Avicenna ex¬ 
plained this lengthily in the treatise which he entitled the 
Treaiisf of IJayy b, 

His argumentation is not correct. We agree with him in 
regard to the (possibility of the) end of the various species (of 
beings), but not on the basis of his arguments. His argumen¬ 
tation depends on relating actions to a cause that makes 
(them) necessary. The theory of the "voluntary agent” is a 
proof against him. According to the theory of the "voluntary 
agent," there is no intemtediarj' between the actions and the 
primeval power, and there is no need for such (a difficult) 
task. If we acccptetl {Avicenna's argumentation) for the sake 
of the argument, (we might say that) it is saying no more 
than that the continued existence of the individual is the 
consequence of the instinctive desire to bring him up which 
has been created in dumb animals. What, then, would be the 
necessity that might call for (such a procedure), and further, 
if such an instinctive desire can be created irt a dumb animal, 
what would prevent its creation In the child itself, as we (for 
our part) assumed at the beginning? It is more likely that an 
instinct directed toward his own interests is created in an 
II, sss individual than that one directed toward the interests of 
someone else is created in (someone). Thus, both theories 
(that of al-i'arabi and that of Avicenna) prove themselves 
wrong in their particular approach, as ! have established. 

God is "the Creator, the Knowing One.” 


»" .\%'ioet!na says noTbing of the Mrt in ibc Treaifft af IJayy b. Taq^n, 
as put>Iia1i«<] by A. F. Mchren, Traith Myttiqiui {Leiden. Vol. J. Cf. 

also the recent editions by A. Anitn (Cairo, ose), and H. Corbin. 

However, there is some similarity between llm Klialdun's statcinent and 
Jbn Tur<»i'l‘s famous work on yayy b. Yaq?in, tbn Klialdun apparently 
used some work based on Ibn Tufayl, which quoted specific thn>rics as gi'ing 
back to al-Firibf and Avicenna. Cf. also H, Corbin, ^pictant tt U rkit 
vtiionnaire (Collection du millinain; d'Avieetinc, No. es) (Teheran, lasa- 
S4}. M, 

Cf. 1:IS8 f, above. 

•“Qur'an lS.8t;(a{l}; 3B,8t (Si). 
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Q 28 ] 7he craft of medicineThe craft of medicine 
is needed in settled areas and cities but not in 
tfie desert. 

This craft Is necessary in towns and cities because of its 
recognized usefulness. Its fruit is the preservation of health 
among those who are healthy, and the repulsion of illness 
among those who are ill, ;vith the help of medical treatment, 
until they arc cured of their illnesses. 

It should be known that tltc origin of all illnesses is in 
food, as Muhammad said in the comprehensive tradition on 
medicine, that is reported among physicians but suspected 
by the religious scholars,^*^ He saidi The stomach is the 
home of disease. Dieting is the main medicine. The origin of 
every disease is indigestion.*' The statement; Hie stomach 
is the home of disease," is obvious. The statement; "Dieting 
is the main medicine," is to be understood in the sense that 
iiimyah "dieting" means "going hungry," since hunger 
means refraining from food. T.hus, the meaning is 

that hunger is the greatest medicine, the origin of all medi¬ 
cines. The statement: "The origin of every disease is in¬ 
digestion,*' is to be understood in the sense that baradafi 
"indigestion” is the addition of new' food to the food already 
in the stomach before it has been digested. 

(The statement lends itself to) the following comment. 

God created man and preserves his life through nourishment. 

He gets it through eating, and he applies to it the digestive 
and nutritive powers, until it becomes blood fitting for the 
flesh and bone parts of the body. Then, the growing power n, s» 
takes it over, and it is turned into flesh and bones. Digestion 
means that the nourishment is boiled by natural heat, stage by 


»" Medicine is again treaicd as a science. 3: i below. . . 

The relative clause 1$ added in the niarj^nn of C, and iiKorporatea m 
ihc text t>f D. I bn Abi U^aybi*ab, 'Uyan U 11B, ascribes ibe tradi- 

lion to the legendary early physicians al-ijinth b. hdadsb (3:1.50, below) 
and 'Abd-al-Malik b. Abjar, as well as lo MuijaintnuJ. tf. also al-Ohazzali, 
/iivd* (Cairo, ISSfi/mSS). IIT, 7S. 
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until it actually becomes a part of the body. This is to 
be explained as follows. The nourishment that enters the 
mouth and is chewed by the jaws undergoes the influence of 
the heat of the mouth, which boils it slightly. Thus, its com¬ 
position is slightly altered. This can be observed in a bit of 
Food that is taken and chew'ed well. Its composition then can 
be observed to be different from that of the (original) food. 
The food then get.s into the stomach, and the heat of the 
stomach boils it, until it becomes chyme, that is, the essence 
of the boiled (food)d*®' (The stomach) sends (the chyme) on 
into the livei', and ejects the part of the food that has become 
solid sediment in tlie bowels, through the two body'' openings, 
I he heat of the liver then boils the chyme, until it becomes 
fresh blood. On it, there swims a kind of foam as the result of 
the boiling. (That foam) is yellow bile, Parts of it become 
dry and solid. They are black bile. 'S'he natural heat is not 
c|uite sufficient to boil the coarse parts. They are phlegm. 
TIte liver then sends all (these substances) into the veins and 
arteries. There, the natural heat starts to boll them. The pure 
blood thus generates a hot and humid vapor that sustains the 
animal spirit.^** The growing power acts u|>on the blood, and 
it becomes flesh. The thick part of it then becomes bones. 
Then, the body eliminates the (elements of the digested food) 
it does not need as the various superfluities, such as sweat, 
saliva, mucus, and tears. T his is the process of nouri-shment, 
and the transformation of food from iiotential into actual 
flesh. 

II, JsJ Now, illnesses originate from fevers, and most illnesses 
are fevers. T he reason tor fevers is that the natural heat is too 
weak to complete the process of boiling in each of those 
stages. I he nourishment thus is not fully assimilated. The 
reason for that, as a rule, is either that there is a greiit amount 
of food in the stomach that becomes too much for the natural 
heat, or that food is put into the stomach before the first food 

i*Ttie explanatory glow, Itieugh round ir ihe other tcjitts, apjtcars in C 
in the margin, and is Jitissing in D. 
i“Cf. 1:7-1 (n. 5), above. 
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hss been completely boiled, In stich a case, the natural heat 
either devotes itself exclusively to the new food, so that the 
first food is left in Its (half-digested) state, or it divides itself 
between the old and the new food, and then is insufficient to 
boil and assimilate them completely. The stomach sends the 
(food) in that state irtto the liver, and the heat of the liver 
likewise is not strong enough to assimilate it. Often, an unas- 
slmilatcd superfluity, resulting from food that had been taken 
in earlier, has (also) remained in the liver, Tlie liver sends 
all of it to the veins unassimdated, as it is. When the body 
has received w'hat it properly needs, it eliminates the (un- 
assimilated superfluity) together wdth the other super¬ 
fluities such as sw'eat, tears, and saliva, if it can. Often, (the 
body ) cannot cope with the greater part of the (unassimilated 
superhuity). Thus, It remains in the vein.s, the liver, and the 
stomach, and increases w'ith time. Any composite humid (sub¬ 
stance) that is not boiled and assimilated undergoes putre¬ 
faction. Consequently, the unassimilated nouri.shment —what 
is called kbilt becomes putrefied, Anything In the procew 
of putrefaction develops a strange heat, rhis heat is what, in 
the humati body, is called fever. 

This may be exemplified by food that is left over and 
eventually becomes putrefied, and by dung that has become 
putrefied, Heat develops in it and takes its course. This is 
what fevers in the human body mean. Fevers arc the main 
cause and origin of ilhies.s, as was mentioncil in the (V ro- 
phetic) tradition.Such fevers can be cured by not giving an it, amt 
ill person any nourishment for a certain number of weeks; 
tlieri, he must take the proper nouri,shment until he is com¬ 
pletely cured. In a state of healtli, the same procedure serves 
as a preventive treatment for this and other illnesses, 

Putrefaction may be localisted in a particular limb. Ihen, 
a disease will develop in that limb, or the bo<ly will be affected 


Ut., "mixture" = diyitie. _ 

'Fhis IS 3 rather vaj^uc reference to titt tradition ju3C quoted, ^ 

^ Bulat): 'V , - for ths^ illness aiid ii:^ origLn, as is mentioiied in the 
(rroplvetic) tradition/" 
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either in the principal limbs or in others, because (that partic¬ 
ular) limb Is ill and its illness produces an illness of its 
powers. This covers all illnesses, Their origin as a rule is in 
the nourishment. 

,'\ll this is left to (the attention of) the physician. 

The Incidence of such illnesses is more frequent among 
the inhabitants of sedentary areas and cities (than elsewhere), 
because they live a life of plenty. They eat a great deal and 
rarely restrict themsel ves to one particular kind of food. They 
lack caution in taking food, and they prepare their food, when 
they cook it, with the admixture of a good many things, such 
as spices, herbs, and fruits, (both) fresh and dry. They do not 
restrict themselves in this respect to one or even a few kinds. 
We have on occasion counted forty different kinds of vege¬ 
tables and meats in a single cooked dish. This gives the 
nourishment a strange temper and often does not agree with 
the body and its parts. 

furthermore, the air in cities becomes corrupt through 
admixture of putrid vapors because of the great number of 
superfluities (in cities).It is the air that gives energy to the 
spirit and thus strengthens the influence of the natural heat 
upon digestion.’” 

Furthermore, the inhabitants of cities lack exercise. As a 
rule, they rest and remain quiet. Exercise has no part in their 
11 , 337 (life) and has no influence upon them. Thus, the incidence of 
illness is great in towns and cities, and the inhabitants’ need 
for medicine is correspondingly great. 

On the other hand, the Inhabitants of the desert, as a rule, 
cat little. Hunger prevails among them, because they have 
little grain. (Hunger) eventually becomes a custom of theirs 
which is often thought to be something natural to them be¬ 
cause it is so lasting. Of seasonings they have few or none. 
The preparation of food boiled with spices anti fruits is caused 
by the luxury of sedentary' culture with which tliey have 

Cf. pp. 13 « r. and r., above. 

*** Unless yie have [o read here nl-kujfiim = it would Iw 4tt- 

ktifOm in the literal sense of “(food) to be digtsted," 
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nothing to do. Thus, they take their nourishment plain and 
without admixtures, and its temper comes close to being 
agreeable to the body. Their air has little putrescence, be¬ 
cause there is little humidity and putrescence when they stay 
(anywhere), and the air is changing when they move around. 
Too, they take exercise, and there is a lot of tiiovcment when 
they race horses, or go hunting, or search for ^nings t ley 
need, or occupy themselves with their needs. For a t ese 
reasons, their digestion is very good. There is no addmg of 
new food when the old food (has not yet completely been di¬ 
gested). Thus, their temper is Itcalthier and more rem^pte 
from illness (than that of sedentary people). As a result, their 
need for medicine is small. Therefore, physicians are no¬ 
where to be found in the desert. The only reason for this is the 
lack of need for them, because if physicians were needed m 
the desert they would be there. There would then be a liveli¬ 
hood for them to lead them to settle there. 

This is how God proceeds with itis servant.' And verily, 
you will not be able to change God’s way." 

2 £>;] Calligraphy, {the art oj) vjrHing, is one of the 
hitman crafts^ 

(Writing) is the outlining and shaping of letters to indi¬ 
cate audible words which, in turn, indicate what is m the soul. 
It comes second after oral expression. It is a noble craft since 
it is one of the special qualities of man by which he distin¬ 
guishes himself from tlic animals. Furthermore, it revels 
what is in (people’s) minds. It enables the intention (of a 
person) to be carried to distant places, and, thus, the needs 
(of that person) may be executed without (him) personally 
taking care of tbem.'“ It enables (people) to become ac¬ 
quainted with science, learning, with the books of liie an 
dents, and with the sciences and information \vntten down by 
them. Because of all these useful aspects, (writing) is a noble 
(craft). ____ 

iM Qur’an S3,ea (63); sJ.+S (+i)! 

Cf pp. 6 ind SSSi above. 
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The transfonnation of writing in man from potentiality 
into actuality takes place througli instruction. The tjuality of 
writing in a town corresponds to the social organization, 
civilization, and competition for luxuries (among its inhab¬ 
itants), and the demand for (all) that, since (wTiting) is a 
craft. We have stated before that (the crafts) are that way 
and that they depend on civilization. For this reason, wc find 
that most Betlouins are illiterate. They are not able to read 
and write. Fhosc of them who do read or write have an 
inferior handwriting or read haltingly. (On the other hand.) 
we find that instruction in handwriting in cities w'jth an 
extraordinarily developed civilization is more proficient, 
easier, and niethodically better (than elsewhere) bccau.se the 
coloring (of the craft of writing) is firmly established in 
them, 1 hus, w'e are told about contemporarv Cairo (Egypt) 
tliat there are teachers there who are specialized in the teach¬ 
ing of calligraphy,They teach the pupil by norms and laws 
11 , sag how to write each letter. In addition, they let him* teach 
(others) how to write each letter. Tliis strengthens his (re¬ 
spect for) the rank of knowledge and (for) perception as 
far as teaching is concerned, llis habit becomes one of the 
most perfect kind. This comes from the perfection and aJiun- 
dance of crafts (there), the result of large civilization and the 
great amount of (available) labor. 

learned that way in Spain and the 
Maghrib. 'File letters are not learned individually according 
to norm.s the teacher gives to the pupil. Writing is learned Iw 
imitanng complete words. 'I'hc pupil repeats {these words), 
and the teacher examine.s him, until he knows well (how to 
write) and until the habit (of writing) is at his finger lips.»^ 
Then, he is called a good (calligrapher), 

Arabic writing had already reached its most developed, 


“^Cf. Issawi, pp, i-ts—IB. 

“• Cr. pp. 3+7 fT, above. 

"• Cf. 34302 , below. 

“./tf-iiK, Cf. p, SSB, 1. 1,1, below 


appears in ibe margin. 
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accurate, and excellent stage in the Tubba' dynasty, because 
(that dynasty) had achievc*d a great sedentary culture and 
luxury. The handwriting there was called the Himyarite 
script. (Writing) was transplanted from (South Arabia) to 
al-^irah, because the dynasty of the family of aUMundhir 
was there. They were relatives of the Tubba's and shared 
their group feeling, and they w ere the founders of Arab rule 
in the 'Iraq, Their writing was not as good as that of the 
Tubba's, because (the time) between the two dynasties was 
short and, (therefore,) sedentary culture and the crafts and 
other things depending on it were not developed enough for 
(calligraphy), From al-Uirah, the Inhabitants of at-'J'a'if and 
the Quraysh learned (writing), as has been said. The person 
who learned the art of writing from al-llirah is said to have 
been Sufyan b. Umayyah, or Harb b, Umayyah. lie learned 
it from A slam b. Sidra This is a possible theory. It is a 
more likely theory than tliat of those who say that they 
learned it from the lyatl, the inhabitants of the 'Iraq, because 
of the verse of an [lyadi] poet: 

People to whom belongs the area of the 'Iraq when 

They travel together, as well as writing and pen. 

This is an unlikely theory. Eveit though the lyad settled in 
the area of the 'Iraq, they maintained their desert attitude, 
and handwriting is a sedentary craft. The meaning of the 
(verse of that) poet Is that the lyad were closer to hand¬ 
writing and the jwn than otlier Arabs, because they were 
closer to an urban environment. The theory' that the inhabit¬ 
ants of the l.iijaz learned (writing) from the inhabitants of al- 
Hirah, who, in turn, had learned It from the Tubba's and the 
Himyar, is the most plausible one. 

™ Tlie Arabic words esn hardly mean (as dc Slane thar there 

wjis a great differerice between the iwp dynasties. Ibn KlialduT) probably was 
ihinking of ihe supposedly brief duration of the l^kliiniid dynasty in al- 
yirah. 

Cf. Tbn an-Nddim. FtMii, p. * [ed. Hugel); p, 7 [Cairop 
30); a^$iJUp (CairOp 1341/19^2). p- sCi\ Ibn Khallikaji, 

Srajifydt^ tr* de SSane, lU quoted by Ibn Katbir, XIJ+ f, 

5ufyln,p a brother of Ijarb, is not usually mention^ hi this connection« 
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the biography of one of MlUk's compamons, [ lm 
Farrukh —'Abdallah b, Farnjkh—al-Qayrawdm al-Fdrisi al- 
Andalusi,*“ in the Kitab at-Takmiiaft of I bn al-Abbar, I have 
seen the following remark, reported by I bn Karrukh on the 
authority of 'Abtl-ar-Rahman b. Ziyad b. An'um,’®^ on the 
authority of his father, who said: "I said to 'Abdallah b. 
Abbas; You Qurashites, tell me about the Arabic script. 
Did you use it in the same way, before God sent Aluhammad, 
with its connected and unconnected letters, such as /, m, »?* 
(Ibn ’Abbas) replied; 'Yes.' I continued; ‘From whom did 
you learn itF He replied: ‘From Harb b. Umayyah.' 1 asked; 
‘From whom did Harb learn itf j ie replied: 'From ’Abdallah 
b. Jud'an.' I asked: ‘From whom did ’Abdallah b. Jud'an 
learn it?' He replied: 'From the inhabitants of al-Anbar.' 
I asked: ‘From whom did they learn ttf' He replied: ‘From 
a Yemenite newcomer among them.' I asked: ‘From 
whom did he learn itf' He replied; ‘From al-KhuIIaJ5nfa. 
al-Qaslm, who wrote down the revelation of the prophet 
Hud. He used to say: 


Ilf S4I Do you mv'cnt a new^ procedure evety year 

Or an opinion that is to be explained in a difTerent way? 
Indeed, death is better than a life in w'hich among those 
w'ho abuse us. 

There are the Jurhum and the llimyar.' " 


The (j^yotation r™m Ibti it-Abbar is added in rhe marEin of C. and 
appears in the text of I>. * ' 

IT?® bon, in Iisj733/a*l and died in nn [iBim or 

f- Codcra (Bibliotheca 
^ Tahdhib, 

K*, „ Iwni in 7+ or Idss-dsJ, nr not long before that, and died 

fearer ff with - VI. i7Sfr. For hia 

“ ^<^E«rted in at-Taban, 
»I S h^T, M'i.' 'A‘ ■ ^ ‘ adh-dM, 

ath-Thi laK Q„af al-aMyd^, but not as that of Hud's scribe. 

Ul/ So T * some what difTerent form in al-Hamdanf. 

rtW^ed. O. Lofgren (Bibliotheca Ekmaniana, No. ss:i) (UppsaJa, 
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End of the quotation from the Kitab at~7akmUah of [bn 
al-Abbar. 

At the end of the passage, Ibn al-Abbar added: **» “I was 
told this by Abu Bakr b* Abi Jamrah, in his book, on the au¬ 
thority of Abu Bahr b. al-’As!,’‘“ on the authority of Abu 
l-Walid al-Waqqasht,*” on the authority of Abu ‘Umar at- 
TTalamanki,^” on the authority of Abu 'Abdallah b. Mu- 
farrij,‘” who was my written source, on the authority of Abfi 
Sa'id b. Yunus,"* on the authority of Muhammad b- Musa b. 
an-Nu'man, on the authority of Yahya. b. Mu^jammad b. 
Khushaysh, on the authority of ’Uthman b. Ayyub al- 
Ma'afiri at-TQnisi, on the authority of Buhlul b. ‘Uhaydah at- 
Tujibt, on the authority of'Abdallah b. Farrtikh." 

The Himyarites had a script called masnady^^ The letters 
were written separately. It could be studied only with their 
permission. The Mudar learned the Arabic script from the 
l;[imyar. However, they did not write it well, as is the case 
with crafts practiced in the desert- The crafts there have no 
fimtlv established methods and show no inclination toward 
accuracy and elegance. TJtere is a wide gap between the 
desert attitude and craftsmanship, and Bedouins can for the 
most part dispense with crafts* Thus, the writing of the Arabs 

".“ts a matter of fact, in the Tskmiftdt ihc transmluers down to I bn 
Yijius are mentioned after the story, attd those from Ibn Vunus down to 
Ibn Farrikh arc mentioned before it, ^ 

t’^Sufyan b- al-’A^^i, 440-520 [KHS/^i-iiad]. Cf. Ibn Bashhuwal, 
ed.V, Codera [Biblioilwca .Amhko-Hispana, No, S) (Madrid, iSas), 
pp. e«» f. - , 

Hishim b. Abmad, d. 489 liOSdl- Cf. E. LevkProvencal, La PtniitfuU 
Ihiriaiu (Ijelden, I9S8) , pp. SST f. (tr.j, 

Ahmad b- Mohammad, 340-^29 IdSl/ss-iOSSj. Cf. Ibn Bashkiiwal. 
fi'/jA. pp. 41 ff. , 

>**1110 historian Abu Bakr b. Muferrij (or Mnfarraj?) al-Qubbashi 
studied with him. Cf. Ibn Bashkuwal, p. 137, However, I have been 

unable to identify the above jterson with any known bearer of this not oncom- 
rtion fukmt. 

VhcU-knovvfi histotian '^bd-ar-RatitnJti b, Abmad b. Ytiniia+ sSi- 
3+7 Cf. I bo K^ihiFp Biifdjah, XI, *33. The rtfcrejicc ta him ii 

an adtlitiDn \n C is mi found in D. 

Cr 3:282, below. 
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was a Bedouin (script), exactly like, or similar to, the writing 
the Arab (Bedouins) me at this rime. Or, we might say dial 
the writing the Arab (Bedouins) use at this time shows a 
better technique, because (the Arab Bedouins today) are 
closer to sedentary culture and have more contact with cities 
and dynasties (than the Mudar of old). The Mudar tverc more 
firmly rooted in desert life ami more remote from sedentary 
areas than the inhabitants of the Yemen, the ’Iraq, Syria, 
and Egypt. Arabic writing at the beginning of Islam tvas, 
therefore, not of the best quality nor of the greatest accuracy 
and excellence. It was not (even) of medium quality, because 
the Arabs possessed tlie savage desert attitude and were not 
familiar with crafts. 

One may compare what Jiappened to the orthography of 
the Qur an on account of this situation. The men around 
Muhammad wrote the Qur’an in their own script, w'hich was 
not of a firmly established, good quality. Most of the letters 
w'ere in contradiction to the orthography required by persons 
versed in the craft of writing. The Qur’an ic script of (the men 
around Muhammad) wa.s then Imitated bv the men of the 
second generation, because of the blessing inherent in the use 
of an orthography that had been u.sed by the men around 
Muhammad, who were the best human beings after (Mu¬ 
hammad himself) and who had received his revelation from 
the book and word of God. At the present time, people 
similarly imitate the handwriting of saints or scholars because 
of the blessing (inherent in that), and they follow the 
orthography whether it be wrong or rigin. One could hardly 
compare these men to the men around Muhammad or the 
things they write down to (the divine revelation) they wrote 
down! C^ns^equcntly, (the Qur'^nle orthography of the men 
around Muhammad) was followed and became established 
and the scholars acquainted with it have called attention to 
passages where [this is noticeable). 

No attention .should be paid in this connection to the 
assumption of certain incompetent (scholars) that (the men 
around Muhammad) knew well the an of writing and that the 
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alleged discrepancies between their writing and the principles 
of orthograpliy are not discrepancies, as has been alleged, 
but have a reason. For instance, they explain the addition of 
theafi/in tii-nd/ibakartfiahv "1 shall Indeed slaughter him" as 
an indication that the slaughtering did not take place (/d- 
adhbahannahii). The addition of the yd' in bi-ayydin "with 
hands (power)," they explain as an indication that the divine 
pov^'er is perfect.'^* There are similar things based on nothing 
but purely arbitrary assumptions. The only reason that 
caused them to (assume such things) is their belief that ( their 
explanations) w'ould free the men around Muhammad from 
the suspicion of deficiency, in the sense that they were not 
able to write well. They think that good writing is perfec¬ 
tion. Thus, they do not admit the fact that the men around 
Nluhammad were deficient in (writing). They (vvant to) 
consider them as perfect by ascribing good writing to them, 
and they seek to explain (orthographic peculiarities) that are 
contrary to good orthographic usage. 1 his is not correct, It 
should be known that as far as (the men arountl Muhammad) 
are concerned, writing has nothing to do with perfection. 
Writing is an urban craft that serves to make a living, as has 
been showm a hove.Perfection in a craft is something rela-* 
live, [t is not absolute perfection. A deficiency from (per¬ 
fection in the crafts) docs not essentially affect one's religion 
or personal qualities. It merely affects things that have to do 
with making a living, and (does so) in accordance with the 
(existing) civilisation and co-openttion for (civilization.), 
since writing indicates what Is in the souls. The Prophet was 
illiterate. That was perfection so lar as he was concenied and 
It was in keeping with his station, because he was noble ami 

v"Thc passages quoted are frotii Qur'in 27.21 (Si) and Sl,47 (47), 
rt«poctivelv cr also p. 442, bolow. For the explanJiion given in connect ntn 
vvitli Tiic second passage, cf, as^Suyuth (Cairo, J317/1 «^), ft, lea. As- 
Suyuri's soiiree is Abu l-'.Abhai il-MarriiXuslii (Ibn al-Banna’}, Lawda ad- 
n m^nim ikatt ai-laTti^U, Cf. n. 363 to Ch. i, above. T^s older work 
dealt wiih of orthographic poculiantics rn the Qiir an, \Torks 

such as this were certainly the textbooks on the subject used In the environ- 
mcni m whlcli Ibii Klialdiiri grew up. 

^ t’f, pp. 548 aruJ above. 
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had nothing to do with the practical crafts, all of which are 
matters connected with making a living and with civilization. 
(On the other hand,) as far as we are concerned, illiteracy is 
not a perfection. (Muhammad) was exclusivclv devoted to 
his Lord. We, however, must co-operate in order to make 
life in this world possible for us. The same applies to all the 
crafts, including even the theoretical sciences. As far as 
(Muhammad) is concerned, perfection means that he has 
nothing to do wdth any of them. T. he opposite is the case with 
us. 

Later, royal authority came to the .Arabs. They conquered 
cities and took possession of provinces. They settled in al- 
Basrah and al-Kufah, and the dynasty needed the art of writ¬ 
ing. At that time, they (began) writing.”* They sought to 
practice and study it, and it came into common use. As a 
result, a high degree of excellence in (writing) was achieved. 
(Writing) became firmly established. In al-Kufah and al- 
Basrah, it reached a great degree of accuracy, but did not 
reach the limit (of perfection). The Kufic script is still known 
at this time. 

The .Arabs then spread over all the regions and provinces 
and conquered Ifriqiyah and Spain, 'I'he ‘Abbiisids founded 
Baghdad. There, the different kinds of writing reached the 
limit (of perfection), because civilization was highly devel¬ 
oped in (Baghdad), since it had become the home of Islam 
and the center of the Arab dynasty. 

1 he ’*'* norms of writing used in Baghdad w^ere different 
from those in al-KCifah, in that they inclined toward well¬ 
shaped letters, brilliancy, and splendor. This difference be¬ 
came established (and lasted) for a long time. The wazlr 


■"-Vn'’ '^f'venEioni! tcehnial terminot- 

Ogles. B rcrads 


Bukq has The simpler 


rathtr ttian al-hitiJi} ' secrttarics. 

Oi-kildnah. 

IS i»i it) Bulaq, A, or E, which have; ' Tiic BaghdidJ 
script had a well-hnown form, tt wnt followed bv the IfrTai scrint ^ " C 

"S'" “ "" '■ m" « i" 





Calligraphy: Df£irtnt ^rabit Scripts 


(Abu) 'Alt b. Muqlah became its protagonist in Baghdad. 
He was followed in this respect by the secretary, 'Alt b. HiUl, 
who is known as Ibn al-Bawwab.‘®“ Tlie tradition of instruc¬ 
tion in the Baghdad! and Rufi writing ended with liim in the 
fourth [tenth] century *** and afterwards. The forms and the 
norms of the Baghdadi script then departed still further from 
Kufic, and eventually, there was a complete break. Later on, 
the differences were accentuated by masters who always tried 
to find new forms and improved norms of wTiting, up to the 
time of such later calligraphers as Yaqut aUMusta'simT and 
al-Wal] ’.^IT al-’Ajamt,‘“ The tradition of the teaching of 
writing stopped with them. This (type of calligraphy) was 
transferred to Egypt where (the script) was somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from the 'Iraqi script. The non-Arabs learned the 
('Iraqi script) there (in the 'Iraq). It turned out to be different 
or completely distinct from the writing of the Egyptians. 

The Ifriqi script, the old form of which is (still) known at 
this time, was close to the forms of the eastern script. Spain 
became the domain of the Umayyads. Tlieir situation as to 
sedentary culture, the crafts, and the various scripts was a 
special one. As a result, tlie Spanish script, as it is known at 
the present lime, became special, (too). 

Civilization and sedentary culture developed greatly 
everywhere in the (various) Muslim dynasties. Royal au¬ 
thority increased, and the sciences were cultivated. Books 
were copied, and they were well written and bound. Castles 
and royal libraries ^ve^e filled with them in an incomparable 


w Muljninniad t, 'All. e7e-SS9 [fisfr-S W], Cf, h ; 

M Tcirki "Un 'I'csit inedit atiribu<! a Ibn Moqla, m Xt If I 

S <ks Oncalatislcs [Loiden 1932). pp. 24S f, The refer^. 

to Ita Muqlah is a secondary addition in C and is found m D, but it is missing 
In B. 

™ or "& Siss l)clt5vv. £■ 

“* Ibn KhaldOin uses here ihe expressitm "third century” m the sense of 

"the UiTce hundreds,” i.e., the fourth centiiry, n 1 

He died in ess li«99/93l. or possibly some years la CT. Cf Gdi., 1, 

3SS; Subpl.. I. S9B; F. Krenfeow in Isktaic Culiurt, 

“* He Ls Abh l-Hasin ‘All b. Zengi. Vnovn ^ 

Murtada az-Zabidi, ijitmal al-ishr^q itd al^ffq [,\auiddir df-maiAfiJ- 

(iff. No. fi) (Cairo, 1373/1954^), PP 
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way* The inhabitanti; of the different regions vied with and 
rivaled each other in this respect. 

Then, the Muslim empire became disorgani7.ed and 
shr*ink. With its shrinking, all these things shrank, too. With 
the disappearance of the caliphate, Baghdad lost its out¬ 
standing position. The position it had held with regard to 
calligraphy and (the art of) writing, and, indeed, with regard 
to scholarship {in general) was taken over by Egypt and 
Cairo, The art of writing continues to be cultivated there at 
this time. There are teachers of writing there who are em¬ 
ployed (just) to teach the letters. Kor that, they have norms 
of how the letters are to be drawn and shaped. These norms 
are generally recognized among them. ITie student soon 
learns to draw and form the letters well, as he learns them by 
sensual perception,^** becomes skillecl in them through prac¬ 
tice in writing them, and learns them in the form of scientific 
norms. Therefore, his letters turn out to be as well formed as 
possible. 

The inhabitants of Spain, on the other hand, were dis¬ 
persed throughout the (various) regions when the rule of 
the Arabs in Spain and that of the Berbers who succeeded (the 
Arabs), were annihilated and the Christian nations gained the 
upper hand. From (the time of) the Lamtunah (Almoravid) 
dynasty down to tins time, they have spread all over the coast 
of the Maghrib and Ifriqiyah. They permitted the people 
settled (there) to share In the crafts they possessed, and they 
attached themselves to the ruling dynastv (in Northwest 
Africa). In this way, their script replaced the Ifrjqt script and 
wiped it out. The .scripts of at-QayrawSn and al-Mahdiyah 
were forgotten, once the customs and crafts of(the two cities) 
were forgotten, .■\ll the various scripts of the inhabitants of 
Ifriqiyah w'ere assimilated to the Spanish script used in Tunis 
and adjacent regions, because there were so many Spaniards 
there after the exodus from eastern Spain.'**^ The (old script) 
has l>een preserved in the jarid, where people had no contact 

“*Cf. p. S78 (n. ICO), above. 

‘®Cf. I:xx3£vf., above. 
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with those who wrote the Spanish script and were not in close 
touch with them, because (the Spaniartis w ho came to N orth- 
west Africa) used to proceed to the capital city of Tunis, n 
The script of the inhabitants of Ifriqiyah thus became a 
representative of the Spanish type of writing. Eventually, 
the shadow of the Almohad dynasty receded somewhat, and 
sedentary culture and luxury retrogressed with the retrogres¬ 
sion of dvilistatiom At that time, writing also suffered a set¬ 
back, and its forms deteriorated. The method of teaching 
writing was no longer known, in consequence of the (general) 
corruption of sedentary culture and the dccreasejn civilisa¬ 
tion, Traces of the Spanish script remain there. They attest to 
the (perfection in it) which the people had formerly possessed. 
The existence of such traces is explained by the fact t at, as 
we have mentioned before.*" it is difficult to wipe out the 
crafts once they arc firmly established m a sedenta^ cn ^ j. 

In the later Merinid dynasty m Morocco, a kind of 
Spanish script established itself, because (the Spaniards) were 
eCtrghSors and the (Spaniards) who Idt (Spam soon 
settled in Fez, and the Merinids employed them during aU 
the days of their rule. (But) in regions far from the scat and 
capital of the realm, writing was not cared for, a _ 

forgotten as if it had never been known 
of script used in Ifriqiyah and the two 

ugly and far from excellent. When books were ^pied. it was 
uscle.ss to look at them critically. (Study of them) merc y 
caused pain and trouble, because the texts were very corr^ 
and full of clerical errors, and the letters were no 
formed. Thus, they could be rea<l only with 
In this w'av, writing was affected li a^ t ie o _ , 

the decrease of sedentary culture and the corruption of 

no one can change His decision." - 

" Tt^dSna, as clearly written in W anJ C. 
t* Bulaqi "ilie Isest rcprescntai'ive." 

'* Cf, pp. S49 ff., above, 

™ Qur’an IS.+l i*l)* 
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Professor Abu 1-yasan 'Alt b, Htlal al-Kaiib al- 
Baghdadi, who is known as I bn al-Bawwab,’“ w rote a poem 
II, S 4 T in the basil meter w'ith the rhyme on r, in W'hich he men¬ 
tions the craft of writing and the matters with which it has to 
do. The poem belongs among the best things ever written on 
(the subject). I considered it proper to insert it in this chap¬ 
ter, so that those who want to learn the craft of (writing) may 
profit from it. [t begins; 

O you who want to write a calligraphic hand 
And desire to wTite and draw (the letters) well: 

If you are truly desirous of mastering the art of writing, 
Pray that your Master make it easy (for you)! 

Prepare a calamus that is straight 
And strong, capable of fashioning elegant writing with 
craft. 

If you propose to nib the calamus, aim 
At applying to it the greatest symmetry. 

Look at both ends of it, and then nib it 
At the end where it is thin and narrow. 

Give the part of the calamus that Is nibbed a moderate 
size, 

Neither too long nor too short, 

And make the split precisely in the middle of the calamus 
so that the space nibbed 
On both sides of it will be exactly equal. 

Eventually, when you have done all this as carefully 
As the careful craftsman who knows what is wanted, 
Then, turn all your attention toward cutting the point, 
For cutting the p<iint is the crux of the procedure. 

Do not beg me to reveal its secret. 

1 am chary of its secret, a thing concealed. 

But the sum total of whai 1 want to say is that 


“TTip rnnainder of the seetlcm is a laier addition, found in C on an 
inurteil sh«i and incorparated in the text of R. 

He died in +I 3 [loaaj. Cf, C,dL, SapfL, I, 43-i. 

^ However, tbc meler ij ItimiL 
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The (point) should be something between oblique and 

rounds . , 

Stir the (inh in the) inkstand with soot that is treated 

With vinegar or veijuice. 

Add to it red pigment that has been diluted 
With orpimcnt and camphor. 

Eventually, when (the ink) has fermented, 

Go to the clean, pleasant, tested paper. 

After cutting it, press it with a press, so as 
To remove all trace of crumpling and soiling. 

Then, make patient imitation your habit, 

Only a patient person achieves what he desires. 

Begin by wTiting on a wooden slate, wearing it out 
With a resolution kept free from hiute. 

Do not be ashamed of your bad writing 

When you begin to imitate (the letters) and draw lines. 

The matter is difficult (at the beginning), and then be¬ 


comes easy. 

Many a thing that is 


difficult (at the beginning) turns 


out later on to be easy. 

Eventually, when you havo .chievoJ whni you have 


hoped for. 

You will be filled with joy and gladness 
Then, thank your God and do His pleasure, 

God loves all those who are grateful. . . ii 

Furthermore, pray tltat the fingers of your hand will 


Only what is good for you to leave behind in the house of 
E%i'^^hin°g a man does, he will be confronted with on 


When he is confronted with the written decree (on the 
Day of Resurrection). 


C and D: ‘'being soiled with dust. 

•»* Kardly; "unsheathing for it a resolution . . . ^ 

Lit,, "yoLi Vp'iU become ihe possessor (faw] of- 
^ That isj this workL 
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Chapter V: Stciions S9 and 30 

It should be known that writing shows the things that are 
spoken, just as the things that arc spoken show' the ideas that 
are in the soul and the mind. Both writing and speech must 
express clearly (what they want to express). God said: "He 
created man, taught him clarity."This includes clarity in 
all the things one expresses. 

iTte perfection of good handwriting consists in the fact 
that it is clear. (This is achieved) by indicating clearly the 
conventional ^ letters of (the script), arranging and drawing 
them well. Each letter by itself is distinct from the others, 
except where connection between the letters within a word is 
an accepted technicality. This does not apply to letters that 
have been accepted as letters that should remain unconnected, 
such as ’ when it precedes (another letter) in the word, nor 
to r, d, d/;, and others. It is different when (these letters) 
follow (another letter in a word). It is this way with all 
(letters). 

Later scribes then agreed to connect words with each 
other and omit letters that were known to them but not to 
others w'ho did not know the code, which, thus, remained 
unclear to otJtcrs. These (scribes) are the officials who W'rite 
government documents and keep court records. It seems that 
they use such a special code, Irom which others are excluded, 
because they have to write a great deal, and they arc famous 
for their writing, and many people connected with them 
know their code. When they write to others who do not know 
their code, they catinot use it and have to try to wTite as 
clearly as possible. Otherwise, their writing w’ould be like 
non-Arabic writing. It would be in the same category with it 
in as much as both (types of writing, the code and non- 
Arabic writing) are not (generally) agreed upon (by con¬ 
ventional usage). 1 here Is no (real) excuse for (writing in 
code), except in the case of officials of the government’s tax 
Qur'an SS, 3-4^ (e-s). 

*» Instead of HiEftot£iu{fr One expect rHvttfuW in the 

meaning 1^11 trod. 

« If/' both of individual wxjrds and groups of words. 

*» l>4ru;ftiin, as in C and D. *> k 
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army {bureaus). They are required to conceal (their 
affairs) fiom the people, since (these affairs) are governTnent 
secrets that ha^^e to be kept secreT+ 1 herefore^ they use a very 
special code among theniseJves^ which Is like a puzzici It 
makes use of the names of perfumes, fruits* birds, or flowers 
to indicace the letters, or it makes use of forms different from 
the accepted forms of the letters. Such a code Is agreed upon 
by the correspondents between themselves. In order to be 
able to convey tlieir thoughts in writing. Occasionally^ skill¬ 
ful secretaries, though not the first to invent a certain code 
(and with no previous knowledge of It), nonetheless find 
rules (for deciphering it) through combinations which they 
evolve for the purpose w-ith the help of their intelligence,™^ 
and which they call '"solving the puzzle (decoding)^ Well- 
known writings on the subject are in the possession of the 
people. 

God is knowing and wise. 

[ 30 ] TAf craft of book production^ 

Formerly* (people) were concerned with scholarly writ¬ 
ings and (official) records. These were copied, hound, and 
corrected with the help of a transmission technique “ and 
with accuracy. The reason for this w^as the importance of the 
(ruling) dynasty and the e.Kistc[irCe of the things that depend 
on sedentary culture. All that has disappeared at the present 
time as the'result of the disappearance of the dynasties and 
the decrease of civilization^ In Islam It had formerly reached 
tremendous proportions in the ^Sraq and in Spain. All of it 
depends on civilization* on the extent of the (ruling) dy¬ 
nasties* and on the demand existing in (the dynasties) for 
it- Thus* scholarly works and writings were (foimerly) 
numerous. People were desirous ol transmitting them every¬ 
where and at any time. They were copied and bound. Ihe 
crafi of book producers, thus* made its appearance- (They are 

« Lit., their m^Am of perception. 

As described on the ft>i]owing pa^es. , , ^ ^ i> 

earlier test had laJayhirnd 'In (eivU’iiaiion and the dynasties). 



ChapUr VE Section 30 

II, the crartsmen] concerned with copying, correcting, and 
binding bookSp and with all the other matters pertaining to 
books and writings. The craft of book production was re¬ 
stricted to cities of a large civilisration. 

Originally, copies of scholarly works, government corre¬ 
spondence, letters of ei^feoffmcntj and diplomas ^ were 
written on parchment especially prepared from animal skins 
by craftsmenp because there was great prosperity at the be¬ 
ginning of Islam and the works that were w ritten were few, 
as w^e shall mention.®^ In addition, government documents 
and diplomas were few in number. Therefore, (the early 
Muslims) restricted themselves to writing on parchment. 
1 his was an expression of respect for what was to be written 
dowm, and of desire that it should he correct and accurate. 
The production of books and WTitings then developed greatly. 
Government documents and diplomas increased in number. 
There was not enough parchment for all that. 1 herefore, al- 
Fadl b. \ ahyai suggested the manufacture of paper* Thus, 
paper was used for government documents and diplomas. 
Afterw^ards, people used paper in sheets for government and 
scholarly writings, and the manufacture of (paper) reached a 
considerable degree of excellence. 

The concern of scholars and the interest of government 
people then concentrated on accuracy in scholarly writings 
and the establishment of their correctness wdth the help of a 
chain of transmitters leading back to their writers and au- 
th-QrSj because that U the most important element in estab¬ 
lishing a correct and accurate (text). Statements are thus led 
back to those w^ho made them, and decisions (in legal ques¬ 
tion s,yi7^ if ^) are led back to the persons %vho decided in ac- 


« $akk. Cf. p. - 1 . {n. ^9), above. 

, ^ Ketieral refcreiicc to the hiatodca] survevs of the 

indEvtduai scienc^5 that follow. Cf. also 3:] |^, below, 

Ur ^ camt into ose mom widely at ihe rime of the Barmecide^p ]n rhe 

ar ^ nin eeniury. However, asenbing the offtcial iniroduction of piper 
tnio gwv^icni ofRees lo the Barmecide* may be pan of tlic legeTid woven 

d*i hiSns, p. 4^o, and, more 

reccrily, N. Abbott m Jmenal oj JW^r Easttm Stviim^ V1]J (JSeaJ, i * 7 . 
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cordatice vi^ith them and \\'ere siblc to pronounce them by 
me3ns of independent judgment. Wherever the correctness of 
a text is not established by a chain of transmitters going back 
to the person who wrote that particular text^ the statement or 
decision in question cannot properly be ascribed to its 
(alleged author). This has been the procedure of scholars and 
experts in (all matters of religious knowledge) in all times^ 
racesT and regions^ so much so that the usefulness of the 
craft connected with the transmlsston of traditions came to be 
restricted to this aspect (of the process of transmission). 1 he 
main fruit of (the craft concerned with the transmission of 
traditions) is the knowledge of which traditions are sound, 
which are ^^good/* which back in an uninterrupted chain 
of transmitters to the Prophet*' {mtisnad)y which have a chain 
of transmitters that '^skips the first transmitter on the au¬ 
thority of Muhammad'" which liavc a chain that 

stops with one of the men ot the second generation 
and which have a chain that stops with one of 
the men around Muhammad'^ (in order to be able 
to distinguish (such traditions) from spurious ones.^*^ T his 
is no longer (a subject ot investigation), Ihe cream of it has 
been churried in the principal eoUections (of traditions) that 
have found general acceptance by all Muslims, It would, thus, 
be a superfluous activity to attempt (to investigate the matter 
anew). Therefore, the only remaining result to be gained 
from the process of transmission and occupation svith it is 
that it can serve to establish a correct text of the principal 
collections of traditions and other books on jurisprudence 
used for legal decisions,*^^ as well as for other writings and 
scholarly works. (It also serves) to establish uninterrupted 
connection with their respective authors, so that transmUsion 
on their authority or ascription to them Is sound. Both in the 
East and In Spain, this method has been the tried and true 
path. We find that the copies made in (former) times in those 
regions are the most exact, well done, and correct. People 

^ Cf. ilso pp. f-, below. 

Cf. Bomb^dp p. +52. 
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everv'wherc at this time possess old copies attesting^ to the 
perfection previously reached in this respect. The inhahitanis 
of the various regions have handed them down (and pre¬ 
served) them to the present, and they do not like to part with 
themK 

At the present time, this method has altogether disap¬ 
peared in the Maghrib and among MaghrihTs^ because the 
craft of writing, accuracy, and the transmission technique 
were cut oft' there as the result of the destruction of the 
civilisation of (the Maghrib) and its basic desert attitude* 
The principal collections and writings were copied in Bedouin 
script. They were copied by Berber students in such a bad 
handwriting and vvith so much corruption and so many cleri¬ 
cal errors that they cannot be understood. They remain in¬ 
comprehensible to those who examine them critically* Only 
very rarely are they of any use. 

Furthermore, this (situation) has caused disintegration 
in the field of legal decisions Most statements as¬ 

cribed to the school authorities are not (orally) transmitted 
II, but are taken from the writings as they are found there. This 
has also affected the attempts of some religious leaders to 
write books, They kno^v little of the technical side of (au¬ 
thorship) and lack the crafts necessary for realizing the pur¬ 
poses of (authorship). Some slight remnant of this institution 
has remained in Spain, It is about to disappear, (Religious) 
scholarship has almost completely slopped in the Maghrib* 

"God has the power lo execute His commands.’' 

We now^ hear that the craft of transmission (technique) 
still exists in the Elast. I he sciences and crafts are Ln demand 
there, as we shall mention later on,*^* and, therefore, those 
w'ho want to, find It easy to establish the correct text of 
writings. How^ever, the script for good copying surviving 
there is that of the non-Arabs, and found in their manuscripis. 

be ihe of n and D- C it indistirKt Bulaa, A, 

afstlj iiris rpd ahti^i the desert attinjde of its Inhabitants ** 

“ Cr p. below. 
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The copying (of books) has deteriorated in Egypt as it has 

in the Maghrib, and even more so. 

"God has the power to execute His commands." 

Q a 1 ] rite cru/t of ringing {and music). 

This craft is concerned with the setting of poems to 
music.(This is done) by scanning the sounds according to 
well-known fixed proportions, which causes any sound (com¬ 
plex) thus scanned to constitute a time, a rhythmic mode. 

These modes are then combined with each other according 
to accepted proportions. The result is pleasant to listen to 
because of its harmonv and the quality (that harmony) gives 
to the sounds. This is'as follows; As explained in the soence 
of music, sounds are in certain proportions (intervals) to each 
other. A sound mav be onc-half, one-quarter, one-fifth, or 
one-eleventh of ano'ther sound. The difference in interval be¬ 
tween the sounds that reach the ear transforms them from ti, 35S 
simple (sounds) to combinations of (sounds). Not every 
combination is pleasant to listen to. There are special i^m- 
binations (that are pleasant). They have been enumerated and 
discussed bv musicologists, as is mentioned m the proi^r place. 

The music produced by the rhythmic modes of smging 
may be supplemented by scanning other soutuis that come 
from solids and are produced by either beating or blowing 
into instruments used for the purpose. Such (instrumental 
music) adds to the pleasure of listening. Various kinds of in- 
Strum ents are used iu the contemporary Maghri . ere 
tho WDcd-»ind instrunient callai K a tollow 

reed with a number ofholES cm the sides. One lilotw into it. 
and it gives a sound. The sound escapes front the holiow of 


~ ewunoned b, Ihn S 

One to oocur in a list of tnuskal ini iruinetits i ,f^,.,,rtcenth ccriurv (Tf 
on music writien, it seems, at ihe 3^' cf 

H. G. Fanner in of tht Itojol 

alcn dAT Vraft*/ 111 I <>1^, and J. Wobson m hlamic Catture. XXV 1113 *-^, 

cf. afro K.™... Ti. .Mi-IrrJO ./•'?■»<atroh.. IS«“' !■ 
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(the reed) straight*’* through these holes. It is scanned by 
placing the fingers of both hands upon these holes in con~ 
ventionally accepted ways. This creates the proper ititervals 
between the sounds and also combines them harmonioustv. 
As a result, they are pleasant to listen to w'hen one hears 
them, because of the harmony we have mentioned. 

Another similar kind of instrument is the wood-wind in¬ 
strument called It has the form of a reed, with two 

w’oodcn parts carti'ed (hollow), hollow but not round, because 
it is made of two pieces put together. It also has a number of 
holes. One blows into it through a small connected reed 
which directs the wind to (the holes), 1'his produces a high- 
pitched tone. The fingers are placed upon {the holes) and 
the Sounds are thus scanned in the same way as on the 
shishbdbtih. 


One of the best w ind instruments at this time b the 
This is a trumpet of copper (brass) which is hollow, one 
cubit long, widening toward the opening, the diameter of 
which b less than the palm of a hand in width. It has the 
form of a nibbed calamus. One blows into it through a small 
reed which conv'eys the wind from the mouth into It. The 
sound comes out compact and loud. It also has a number of 
holes, and (makes) a harmonious tune of pleasant effect, 
which is produced in the same way (as in the afore-mentioned 
instrument.s), by placing the fingers (on the holes). 

Ihen, there are the string instruments. They arc all hol¬ 
low. They may have either the shape of a section of a sphere, 
as. lor instance, the barbiton and the rebec, or a square shape, 
such a.s the l he strings are placed upon the surface 


no appa^tly intended lo indicate that there is 

“s "m2, 
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of (the mMrumem), They are tied at the head to pegs that 
can be turned, so that it is possible to (tighten or) loosen {the 
strings) as required, by turning them. 1 he strings arc either 
plucked with another piece of wood or (played) with a string 
fastened between the two ends of a bow that passes over {the 
strings of the instrument) after it had been waxed w'ith wax 
or mastic {(cufidar). Sounds are scanned through llglitening 
(tlve pressure of) the band that guides (the bow) over tlie 
strings, or through transferring {the bow) from one string to 
another. Moreover, in all string instruments, the fingers of 
the left hand can be used to beat or pluck the ends of the 
strings. Thus, there originate harmonious, pleasant sounds. 
Moreover, brass kettles may be beaten with sticks, or 
pieces of wood may be beaten against each other in a har¬ 
monious rhythm. This creates a feeling of pleasure as the 

resah of the musl<: one he^rs^ 

Let us explain the reason for the pleasure resulting from 
music. This is as follows: As has been established in the 
proper place, pleasure is the attainment of something that is 
agreeable. (Such a thing,) in sensual perception, can only be 
a quality. If (such a quality) is proportionate and agreeable 
to the person who has the perception, it Is pleasant If it is 
repugnant to him or discordant, it is painful. Agrceab e ooc s 
are those whose quality corresponds to the temper of tlie n, jsj 
sense of taste. The sarne applies to agreeable sensations oi 
touch. Agreeable smells are those that correspond to the 
temper of the vaporous cordial spirit, because that spirit ts 
what perceives and receives them through the (medium of 
the) sense (of smell). Thus, aromatic plants and flowers smell 
better anti are more agreeable to the spirit, because leat, 
which is the temper of the cordial spirit, Is preponderant in 
them. Agreeable sensations of vision and hearing are cause 
by liarmonious arrangement in the forms and qualities o 
(the things seen or heard). This impre.sses the soul as har¬ 
monious and is more agreeable to it. ^ 

If an object of vision is harmonious in the forms and lines 
given to it in accordance with the matter from which it is 
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made, so that the requirements of its partitular matter as to 
perfect liarmony and arrangement are not disregarded — that 
being the meaning of Wauty and loveliness whenever these 
tenns are used for any object of sensual perception —that 
(object of vision) is then in harmony with the soul that per¬ 
ceives (it), and the soul, thus, feels pleasure as the result of 
perceiving something that is agreeable to it. 'I'herefore, 
lovers w'ho are most deeply in love express their extreme 
infatuation by saying that their spirit is commingled with 
that of the beloved.*^'' In another sense, the meaning of it is 
that existence is shared by all existent things, as the philoso¬ 
phers say. Therefore, (existent things) love to commingle 
with something in which they observe perfection, in order 
to become one w'ith it. 


1 he object that is most suited to man and in which he 
is most likely to perceive perfect liarmony, is the human form. 
I herefore, it is most congenial to him to perceive beauty and 
loveliness in the lines and sounds of the human form. Thus, 
every man desires beauty in the objects of vision and hearing, 
as a requirement of his nature. Beauty in the objects of hear¬ 
ing is harmony and lack of discordance in the sounds. 

1 his is as follows; Sounds have certain qualities. Thev 
may be w^hispered or loud, soft or strong, vibrant or con¬ 
strained, and so on. Harmony between them is what gives 
them beauty. Firstly, the transition From one sound to a 


m 


■ -11 here: "This has a swret (mcarting] which those jntuned to 

undersdrkj. It indjciics original oneticsa. If you look si ^nytliihit 
St c of yourself anti contemplase yoy nonerc that between voursdf and ilut 
(other thing), there exists a oneness in origin that attests to the oneness of 
(yourself and that other (hlng) in coming into esistenoe/* 

At the end of ihc paragraph. Bulaq adds: "Indeed, in this sitLation the 
wul desires TO cjuit (U» realm of) the unagimtion for reality, which is cne- 
neis of origin arid coming into exmetice/' 

finr,ThWn^1^ 1 1apparenily later KVtned ohjec- 

text i t obviously niucli mort 
ihn ■ rcpreserttaiive of this kind of monistic mysticism 

iod bittcrlv 

d fl w i^ncT'i pupils. Sliams-ad^din al- 

?s sS viti! 'AnibT. at we know from 

refen^S ]bif^\IllV “ f' I bn KhildiiH himself 

refers 10 Ibfi .4rabi and his school in his chapter on Sufism. 
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contrary or identical sound as well as the return to the first 
sound, is not made suddenly but gradually. There must be 
something to bridge the gap between the two sounds. This 
may be compared with the fact that linguists considei clusters 
of sounds of discordant or similar articulation ugly. Tins 
belongs to the same category. Secondly, the sounds must 
have harmonious mter\'als, as was mentioned at the begin¬ 
ning of the chapter. 'I’lie transition from a sound to a sound 
one-half, one-third, or some other fraction of it, must take 
place in a harmonious manner according to the rules estab¬ 
lished by musicologists. When the sounds are harmonious 
with regard to their qualities, as has been mentioned by 
musicologists, they are agreeable and pleasant. 

Such harmony may be a simple one. Many people are 
gifted to achieve it by nature. They do not need any (special) 
instruction or (craft) for it, for wc find people who are gifted 
by nature for the meters of poetry, the rhythms of the dance, 
and similar things. The common people call such an aptitude 
■‘muskalness- Many Qur’an readers belong m 

this category . In reciting the Qur’an, they know well how to 
modulate their voices, as if they were flutes. 1 hey thus cause 
emotion through the beauty of their performance an t le 
harmony of their modes. 

Harmony may also result from composition. Not all 
human beings are alike in their knowledge of it nor are 
they all equally able by nature to practice it, if they know it. 
'litis is the melodious music with wliich the science of music 
has to deal, as we shall explain later on among the sciences. 

Malik disapproved of the use of melodics m reciting 
the Qur'an,and ash-Shafi’i permitted it. Here it is not a 
question of artistic musical melodies. There can be no di - 


Lit., *‘Ricccour«f." For the history of the ^ 9' 

Farmer, Muskal insirumsulf ^ Desertbed by ibA 

aalsma {9th Century) (Glasgow, 19Sa), p, 5. 

« Niisicls'not treated among the scientes, sUhoiigh it is enumerated 

among them. Ct 13, bdow, 

“ Cf, Ibn Abi EisdLih^ (hJ- and ir. L. Bercher. f. 
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fcrence of opinion 3S to the fact that they are forbidden. The 
art of singing is something entirely unconnected with the 
Qur’an* It is true, in the recitation and pronunciation (of tlie 
Qur’an), each letter (sound) requires a certain quantity of 
sound for its particular pronunciation, in as much as, for in¬ 
stance, the lengthening of vowels in the proper places is 
concerned,*® the longer or shorter pronunciation of long 
vowels,®’' and similar things. Melodious music also requires 
a certain quantity of sound to materialise, because, as we 
have stated, its real meaning is harmony. However, con¬ 
sidering the one (thing) ruins the other,*® since they are the 
opposite of each other, rhe recitation of the Qur’an must be 
given preference, in order to avoid any change in traditional 
transmission in connection with the Qur’an. Thus, melodious 
music can, by no means, be combined with the pronunciation 
under consideration in connection with the Qur’an. As re¬ 
gards the difl'erence of opinion (among authorities as to the 
permissibility of melodious music for the recitation of the 
Qur'an), the thing (the authorities) have in mind is the plain 
music to which nature guides the person who is musical 
(mi^wj^r), as we have stated. Such a person arranges his 
sounds in certain harmonious cadences, which those who 
know about singing, as well as others, perceive (as music),®* 
This is the point about which the difference of opinion (re¬ 
volves). 

I he obvious (fact) is that the Qur'an is (to be) kept free 
of it, (exactly) as the Imam (Malik) thought. The Qur’an is 
something that causes awe, as it reminds (man) of death and 
what comes after it. It is not an occasion to give pleasure in 
the perception of beautiful sounds. It was (in this spirit) 


(hW) of abort vgwds {or, perhaps, the fult-lcrgth 
“ connection with die reading oflhc 

Qur ail}, Cf, the following note, 

“ For maJJ, cf, J, 98 IT. 

,1?’ ?*??? '* **«dmental to the other. The 

'ninibtor para- 

... the rules of Qur’an recitation.” 

is also r k ^ nEceisarv. ^ Malik says/* Hie 5cni:ei>cc 

IS also icfutiJ in C, but IS cro^^sed out. 
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that the men arovmd Muhammad recited the Qur an, as is 
stated in their biographies. 

The statement by Muhammad, ^'A flute of those belong¬ 
ing to the family of David was brought to him ” does not 
refer to cadences and melodious music, but it refers to a 
beautiful voice, a clear pronunciation in reciting the Qur an, 
and a clear distinction in the articulation and enunciation of 
the letters (sounds). 

Since we have mentioned the meaning of singing, it 
should be known that singing originates In a civilisation 
when it becomes abundant and (people) progress from the 
necessities to the conveniences, and then to the luxuries, and 
have a great diversity of (luxuries). Then, the craft of singing 
originates, because it is required only by those who arc free 
from all the necessary and urgent needs of malting a living 
and care for domestic and other needs. It is in demand only 
by those who arc free from all other worries and seek various 
ways of having pleasure. In the non-Arab states before 
Islam, music was highly developed in cities and towns. 1 he 
(non-Arab) rulers cultivated it eagerly. It went so far that 
the Persian rulers felt a great concern for musicians. Musi¬ 
cians had a place in their dynasty and attended their sessions 
and gatherings and sang for them. The same is (strll) the 
case with the non-;Vrabs at this time in all their regions and 


provinces. 

The Arabs originally ha^only) poetry They com- 

-Cf. Con^rdance, U. 543.: al-BuKhiri, ShW 

tradition is quoted idcotinection with the of Ak™ Nlusi 

Of. adluDliahabl, Ta'nih at-hia^. H, SSef.: I*™ 

the AulMngraphy, p. 45. Jbn Khaldut, says that h.S teacher az*Zawaw. pos^ 

scised a voice bctonging among tlw flutes of Davtd s , 

Accotding to the imerpreiation of the If 
V. 4i«), we should uoderswtid ««Wr as il.e ittusu^l insm.mcm ^ 

as conisponding to sid^sirfr "psaln./' si«l .1/ - 
superfluous or as having here the otherwise unknown meaning of 
Al^inted out by H. G, Fanner in £1. s.p. “Jl 

statetneht harks back to the Bibheal "a psalm of JJavtd. . 

psalmodizes like one of David’s people.” {Sot like j „ 

would be impossible for anyone not a prophet.) Itowever, Ibn Khaldin 
Stood the statement as translaied above. 

Cf. 3tS73 Kr, below. 
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posed a kind of speech consisting of equal parts of harmonious 
proportions, as far as the number of consonants with and 
without vowels vvas concerned. Within these parts, they 
divided speech in such a way that each part made sense by 
itself and did not have to lean upon the other. Such (part of 
speech) they called verse. It is agreeable to nature first by 
its division into parts, then by the harmonious arrangements 
of its parts at the ends and beginnings,®** and then by the 
II, 359 fact that it conveys the intended meaning and uses expres¬ 
sions conforming to {that meaning). 

(The Arabs) appreciated (poetry) very highly. It w'as 
distinguished in their speech through a certain nobility, be¬ 
cause it alone possessed harmony. They made poetry the 
archive of their history,*®* their wisdom, and their nobility, 
and the touchstone of their natural gift for expressing them¬ 
selves correctly, choosing the best methods {njilubt of expres¬ 
sion). They have continued to do so. 

The harmony resulting from (a division of speech into) 
parts, and (into an equal number of) consonants with and 
without vowels, is just one small drop in the ocean of sound 
harmony, as Is well known from the literature on music. 
However, (the Arabs) did not know anything except (po- 
because at that time, they practiced no science and 
knew no craft. The desert attitude was their dominant trait. 
Now, Camel drivers sang when they drove their camels, 
and young men sang when they were alone (with each other 


^ Hiaifdtt wa-t-mabdiir . Iiist&jid of mabdili', one would expect ul~ 
mdfa/r hero, since l^his is the term titemry crilics link with maqdtr. a 
t^hiiicai term, nwixiV/ usually (though not, of course, exclusively) refers to 
the openmi; of 3 poem^ i^jrksidQr^ as n ufiit, but this would piofc hert. 

T.'l'ic pt'tcise meaiting of tnaifdiP apid maldk' is a niatlcr of dispute ainopig 
hierary cniics. 'Die two wonds are isaid to refer, njjpcttively, either fo the 
end and the bepnTiing of a ver5«, or to the end of the fi™ hemistich atid the 
bcgpnnpng of the second hemiinich. Cf. Ibn Ha.^hiq, (Cairo, I5$s/ 

I, IS& H.; and Gaudefroy^Demoipjhynes, m his translation of the in- 
troduction to Ibn Qmaybih, JfAi’r (I'^ris. i!M 7 ), p. .|7 (n. an). 

II • 111". b ' ascribes this famous definiiion of poetry to 

^ 3+1, 567, 37+, and +io, below. 

AUhough piti Kbaliiun uses the singular '‘book," probably no specific 
work on music is meant here. r j r- 
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Musk iimong ihf Amb^ 

at timejs of leisure and recreation).™ They repeated sounds 
and hummed them. When such humming; was applied to 
pootr}^ it was called singing. When it was applied to the 
praise of God or some kind of recitation (of the Qur'in)^ it 
was called taghbir. Abu Ishaq a^-Zajjaj explained this 
word as (derived from al-ghAbir^ that iS| melodies) re¬ 
minding one of nt-ghabif "that which remainSj that is, the 
affairs of the other w orld- 

When (the Arabs) sang, they often effected a simple har- 
motiy hetsveen the modes, as w'as mentioned by tbn Rashiq 
at the end of the Kkdh a{~ Umddh™ and by others^ Xhis was 
called sinSii. Most (Arab music) was in the light rhythm 
{k/iiifif) that is used for dancing and marching, accompanied 
by drums and flutes^ It causes emotion and makes the serious- 
minded feel light.^ The Arabs called that All these 

simple types of melodious music are primary ones. It is not 
unlikely to assume thai they can be grasped by nature with¬ 
out any instruction, as U the case wdth all simple crafts* 

Th^ Arabs continued this way during their desert and 
pre-Islamic period ^ Then, Islam made its appearance. (I he 
A rabs) took possession of (all) the realms of the world* They 
deprived the non-Arabs of their rule and took it over. 1 hey 
had their well-known desert attitude and low standard of 
living, [n addition, they possessed the thriving ^ religion 
(of Islam) and that (Muslim) religious severity w'hich is 

^ Cf. Hr lloiy m jQurHiA XlV® [ IS69), IBS f- 

^ Cf. n. 1*21+ 10 Ch. ve, hclow, Cf also Lisilrt Vf SOT. 

^ Cf Ibn Rastilr^, •Vmdah, II, ^^9®. Sindd is defined dicre as "the bea^y 
(rliyihm) ilnat has rejictitions and many trills and hlgh-piiehed 

noics/' The above definition of hazdj is also derived from the ^ L/mJitA. Ibn 
Kh^ildun dtjCi not mention the third kind mentioned in the * L/mtfdfl.^lled 
'live three Kinds are al5<5 mentientxl tegctber by al-Mufadd^l i, 

ef. J. Hobson and H. G. Famcr, Ancknt Jr^ihkn ^^I^stcd^ tnnrumfnUr p. m. 
Hobson and Farmer Tnuisl^its fbt definition of sindd as follows: The lieavy 
{ri^yEbm), having a refirain, the low-piiehcd voice, a^ llie glottal 
Cf, further, Ibn '.Mxlrabbih, 'tqd (Cairo, idOS/isST). Ilf 186; IL G. tar- 
mcr, .d Histffry <if^'^rabuin (London, 1939)* p. SO. 

» Ibn Khaldun apparently means and not aU^alam 

minds/* line edition of the 'Vmdah (quoted above has ai-b^hrn. Al-Miifigda 
reads *'ihc ihroai finds ii eaay.^* 

■" G/tai^rahj as in the MSS. 
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directed against all activities of leisure and all the thingvS 

that are of no utility in one's religion or livelihood, 'I here- 
fore> (music) was avoided to some degree. In their opinion, 
only the cadenced recitation ol tiie Qur'an and the humming 
of poetry which had always been their way and custom, were 
pleasurable things. 

Then, luxury and prosperity came to tliem, because they 
obtained the spoils of the nations. They came to lead splendid 
and refined lives and to appreciate leisure. The singers (noiv) 
left the Persians and Byzantines. They descended upon the 
f.lijaz and became clients of the Arabs, They all sang ac¬ 
companied by lutes, pandores, lyres,*" and flutes. The Arabs 
heard their melodious use of sound, and they set their poems 
to music accordingly. In Medina, Nashlt al-Farisi,*** Tuways, 
and Sl'ib Khathlr, a client of ‘Abdaliah b. Ja'far (b. Abi 
Talib), made tlieir appearance. They heard the poems of the 
Arabs and set them to music. They did it well, and they be¬ 
came famous. Ma bad and his class of singers, as well as 
Ibn Surayj and his ilk, learned from them. Continual and 
gradual progress was made in the craft of singing. Even* 
tually, in the days of the Abbasids, (the craft of singing) 
reached its perfection with Ibrahim b, al-Mahdi, Ibrahim 
(Ibrahim's) son Ishaq, and (Ishaq's) son Ham- 
mad. ( The music) and the (musical) sessions of Baghdad 
during the f'Abbasid) dynasty have remained a topic of 
conversation down to the present time- 

^ {I eople at that Eime) constantly had games and enter- 
tainments. Dancing e<iuipment, consisting of robes and sticks, 
^d poems to which melodies were hummed, were used. 
That was transformed into a special kind (of cmeminment). 
Other dancing equipment, called kurraj, was also used. ('I he 
AurrujT is a wmoden figure (resembling) a saddled horse and 
IS attached to robes such as women wear. {'Phe dancers) thus 
give the appearance of having mounted horses. They attack 


t-r, H. G. Farmer in E{, j.». "Mt'zaf,” 

Infmwition on all these famous musicians may be found in H G 
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and withdraw and compete in skill {wUb weapons). There 
were other such games intended for banonetsj wedding 
parties* * festivals, and (other) gatherings for leisure and en¬ 
tertainment. There was much of that sort in Baghdad and 
the cities of the ’Iraq. It spread from there to other regions. 

The Mawsilis had a young (apprentice) servant, by name 
who had learned from them how to sing. He 
learned so well that they became jealous of him and sent 
him away to the West. He joined al-Hakam b. Hisham b. 
*Abd-ar-Rahm^ ij the amir of Spain, He (al-Hakam) hon¬ 
ored him greatly. He rode out to welcome him. He showered 
him with giftSp fiefs, and allowances. He gave him a place in 
his dv^nasty as one of his boon companions. 1 he musical 
heritage Ziryab left in Spin was transmitted down to the 
time of the rcyes de In Sevilla, (the craft of singing) 

was higlily developed + After (Sevilla) had lost its affluence, 
(the craft of singing) was transplanted from theie to the 
coast of Ifriqiyah and the Maghrib- It spread over the cities 
there* A sprinkling of it is still left there, despite retrogres¬ 
sion in the civilization of the region and the decreasing power 
of Its dynasties. 

The craft of singing is the last of the crafts attained in 
civilization, because it constitutes (the last development 
toward) luxury^ with regard to no occupation in particular 
save that of leisure and gaiety. It also is the first to dis¬ 
appear from a given civiUzation when it disintegrates and 
retrogresses* 

God is "the Creator, the Knowing One." 


'rhis pwagrapit his been tninslated ind discussed by M. GiuJjfroj- 
DemombjTOs; "Sur le chevaHupon ci il-Kiirraj. in « 

ff'iitiam (Paris. i 9 Bo}. pp. tSOt The word tTansllt^ atovc is 

"^sticks,” 15 considered by Gjyc3drsjy-Demombyn«f5 IP mean imirtirtunii 
as il often does. 

*Aif h. Nifi'. Cf. H. G* Farmer in E!, Sufipkaiertt, /.Ph Zll^ab. U 
was Isbiq rattier chan his father Ibrahim al-MawiUI, v;ith whom i 

said 10 have had ditticLiUlcs, Ziryab later was 

Spain, but al4jakam died in 62^. heforo Ziryab ^uld Jem him* Al-yakam s 
son and successor, ".Abd-ar-Rabmin U, received Ziryab in . path m c 
iKT described by Ihn Khaldun, 

*« Qur'an IJS.85 (iMf). ss.fll ( 8 i). 
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Chapter vi 3^ 

Q 52 ^ The crafts, especially uriting and calatkthn, 
ghv intelligence to the person who practices 

We have already mentioned in the book that the ra¬ 
tional soul exists in man only potentially**” Its transforma¬ 
tion from potentiality into actuality is effected first by new 
sciences and perceptions derived from the sensibilia, and 
then by the later acquisition {of knowledge) through the 
speculative power. Eventually, it comes to be actual percep¬ 
tion and pure intellect. Thus, it becomes a spiritual essence, 
and its existence then reaches perfection. 

Therefore it is necessary that each kind of learning and 
speculation should provide {the rational soul) with additional 
intelligence. Now, the crafts and the habit of (the crafts) 
always lead to the obtainment of scientific norms, which re¬ 
sult from the habit. Therefore, any experience provides in¬ 
telligence. The habits of the crafts provide intelligence. 
Terfect sedentary culture provides intelligence, because it is 
a conglomerate of crafts characterized by concern for the 
(domestic) economy, contact with one's fellow men, attain¬ 
ment of education through mixing with (one's fellow men), 
and also administration of religious matters and understand¬ 
ing the ways and conditions governing them. All these 
(factors) are norms {of how to do things) which, properly 
arranged, constitute scientific disciplines. Thus, an increase 
in intelligence results from them. 

In this respect, writing is the most useful craft because, 
in contrast to the {other) crafts, it deals with matters oT 
thcor^^ticiUj scientific interest. This is explained through 
(the circumstance) that writing involves a transition from the 
forms of the written letters to the verbal expressions in the 
imagination, anti from the verbal expressions in the imagina¬ 
tion to the concepts {underlying them), which arc in the 


McTlon is added m C by the hand of ihe corrector. 

Cf. Issawi^ pp. 141 
*“ Cf, above, 
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soul.-*» The writer, thus, always goes from one indication **“ 
to another, as long as he is wrapped up in writing, and the 
soul becomes used to the constant (repetition of the process). 
Thus, it acquires the habit of going over from the indications 
to the things meant by them. This is what is meant by in¬ 
tellectual speculation, by means of which the knowledge o 
(hitherto) unknown sciences is provided. As the result of 
being accustomed to the process of going (over from t ie 
indications to the things indicated by them) peojile acquire 
the habit of intellection, which constitutes an increase m 
intelligence and provides an additional insight into affairs 
and a shrewd understanding of them. This is why Kliosraw 
remarked of his secretaries, when he noticed that they had 
that kind of insight and shrewd understanding: ^DSu^M, 
that is, (they are) Satans (devils) and crazy. This is said to 
be the etymology ofd/Va« (the ministry) of the secretaries. 

Calculation*** is connected with (writing). Calculation 
entails a kind of working with numbers, “combining" and 
"separating'’ them,*^* which requires much deductUT reason¬ 
ing. Thus, (the person occupied with it) gets used to deduc¬ 
tive reasoning and speculation, and this is what is meant by 
intelligence. 

"God brought you forth from the wombs of your mothers. 
You did not then know anything. And He gave you hearing 
and vision and hearts." "You are little grateful." 


^ Cf, SVSBl r. inii below* 

DaUl "'indication" might be tran^bted '"symbol here. 

is. dementary arithracMk- Cf. 3; 121 ^ ^ 

Ibr Klialdun mcrtioiw U here amoixg the crafts would suggest that he has iti 

mintl its accounting and bookkeeping aspect. nincr" refers 

“» As explained below in the !«ruon on calcuUuon, combining refers 

to addition and multiplication, 9 

Cf Olir'an 16 73 and Quran 7.10 (s); [80], [ ]• 

er.ss (23y According to D. 

“Perhaps, you might he grateful." a phrase from tjur •*» ^ ^ 

gives this, but ilie last lines of the secnon are added by » 

5. 419, below, however, where we find the same comhinauon of diftcren 
Qur’anic passages at a late stage in the test of the \ftiqadJtmah, 
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Chapter VI 


THE VARIOUS KINDS OF SCIENCES. 

THE METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. THE CONDITIONS 
THAT OBTAIN IN THESE CONNECflONS. THE CHAPTER 
INCLUDES A PREFATORY DISCUSSION 
and APPEN0IC£S.‘ 


docto^rdJSrtMbn ''i * 

Wi^HKhafUn nock Ihnljaldm (LeidS. 19 1 Mukamm^dam^htn 



PREFATOR Y DISCUSSION * 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1^ O *0 'O $ O' 


Dji FTidfn'f abiltty la think^ whkh distinguishes 
human beings Ji^tn animals and whieh tnables 
them la obtain their livetihoodt la £i>-operate tc 
this end with their fellow men, and la study the Afaster Hi 

whom they worship, and the revelations that the Afeisengers transmuted 
from Him. God thus earned^ all ammals to obij man and to be in 
the grasp * ^ his power^ Through his ability to think, God 
gave man superiority over many of His creatures^ 


n J ] AMan's abUiiy to think. 

I T^ SHOULD BE K^rowN that God distinguished man 
from all the Other animals by an ability to think which He 
made the beginning of human perfection and the end of man's 
noble superiority over existing things« 

This comes about as follows: Perception —that is> con¬ 
sciousness, on the part of the person who perceives, in his es¬ 
sence of things that are outside his essence —is something 

*Tht first six sectloiis of this chapter arc- a later addition not yet found 
in A or H, hut appearing in C and D. In their place the earlier test had a 
much briefer ^ciiou^ printed in Bulaq and depending lexta^ aA also ai ihe 
end of Vol. 11 of the Paris edition (pp. ^07 f.}. Tlic idea^ briefly lueniiDned 
there reoccur in the larger text; cf.p esp., pp^ +T7 frr below. Whai follows 
is a iransiation of ihai earlier section^ a few Uncs Qfwhsdi were rramtaied 
by Jssawi, p. i^o. 

Seitnee and instruction are natural to human cruiiization^ 

This is because all animals share with man his animality^ as far as sensual 
perception, motion, food^ abelccrp and other such things are oonceriu?d. Man 
is distinguished from theti^ by his ability to think. It enables him to obtain 
his Uveliboodp to co-operate to this end with hia fellow men, to establish 
the social orginliation that makes such ecM^peratloti possible^ and to aa'ept 
the divine revelations of the prophets, to act in acco^ance with thcmi and 
to prepare for his salvation in the other world. He thinks about all these 
things constantlyr and docs not stop ihinhing for even so long ai it takes the 
eye to blink* In fact, the action of thinking is faster than the eye can sec. 
Maxims ability to think |>foduccs the sciences and the afore-mentioned 
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peculiar to living beings to the exclusion of all other being* 
and existent things. Living beings may obtain consciousness 
of things that are outside their essence through the external 
senses God has given them, that is, the senses of hearing, 
vision, smell, taste, and touch. Man has this advantage over 
the other beings that he may perceive things outside his es¬ 
sence through his ability to think, which is something beyond 
his senses, it is the result of (special) powers placed in the 
cavities of his brain.^ With the help of these powers, man 
takes the pictures of the sensibilia, applies his mind to them, 
and thus abstracts from them other pictures. The a bill tv to 
think is the occupation with pictures that are beyond sense 
perception, and the application of the mind to them for 
analysis and synthesis. This is what is meant by the word 
iij'tdah hearts" in the Qur'an: "He gave you hearing and 
vision and hearts." ® Afidah "hearts” is the plural oifit'dd. 
It means here the ability to ihink. 


The ability to think has several degrees. The first degree 
is mad s intellectual understanding of the things that exist 
in the outside world in a natural or a rbitrary order, so that 

crans. In contiffiEon wiih the ability to obtain the require mien it of nauirc, 
which is entrained in man as well as^ indeed, in animats, his ability to think 
desires to obtair perceptions that it docs not yet possess. Man, thcrcrore, has 
recourse to those who preceded him in a science, or had more knowlnedgc or 
perception ihsiii he, or learned a particular science from earlier prophets who 
transmitted information about it to those whom they met. He takes over 
fiutn things from and Is ea/j'or to Imiti and hiKiw them. 

His ability to Uiitik and to speculate, then, directs itself to one of the 
realities. He speculates about every one of tlwr accidents that attach ihem- 
«rlv« to the essence of {that reality). He persists in doing so until it becomes 
a habit of his, always to combine all its accidents wish a given reality. So, 
his knowledge of the accidents Docucring m connection with a particular 
wsl*-4 speciahzKl knowledge. Members of the ncKt generation 
desire to obtam^at knowledge, 'nietefore. they repair to the i^ople who 
know about it. This is the origin of instniction. It has thus hecome clear 
injii science antf insiruciion are nn rural to humjji beini^j 

AjkI God knows better. ° ' 

' D. ^ maMalL 

* Cr p, 

*^t-mnmki/rdl "'posslible’^ D, 

^Cf. 1:137, Sio, above, and S3S, below. 

■ Qur’an iff.ifj (bo). 
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he may try to arrange them with the help of his own power. 

This kind of thinking mostly consists of perceptions. It is the ii. ssa 
discerning intellect,*^ with the help of which man obtains the 
things that are useful for him and bis livelihood, and repels 
the things that are harmful to him. 

The second degree is the ability to think which provides 
man with the ideas and the behavior needed in dealing with 
his fellow men and in leading them. It mostly conveys apper¬ 
ceptions, which are obtained one by one through experience, 
until they have become really useful. This is called the experi¬ 
mental intellect. 

The third degree is the ability to think which provides 
the knowledge, or hypothetical knowledge, of an object be¬ 
yond sense perception without any practical activity (going 
with it). This is the speculative intellect. U consists of both 
perceptions and apperceptions. They are arranged according 
to a special order, follow'ing special conditions, and thus pro¬ 
vide some other knowledge of the same kind, that is, either 
perceptive or apperceptive. Then, they are again combined 
with something else, and again provide some other luiowl- 
edge. The end of the process is to be provided with the 
perception of existence as it is, with its various genera, 
differences, reasons, and causes. By thinking about these 
things, (man) achieves perfection in his reality and becomes 
pure intellect and perceptive soul. This is the meaning of 
human reality. 

C 2 ] TAr Tmrid af the thbig$ that come Into heiag as 
the result of action, materializes through 
thinking. 

It should be know'H that the world of existent things 
comprises pure essences, such as the elements, the things 
resulting from their influence, and the tliree things that come 
into being from the eleme nts, namely, minerals, plants, and 

Cr, E, 1. J. Rost‘iith.il, "Hwi JaWftn'a (o the Falasi/ii*' in at- 

Andaius, XK ( p. &l. 
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animals. All these things are connected with the divine 
power. 

It also comprises actions proceeding from living beingSj 
that happen through their intentions, and are connected with 
the power that God has given them. Some of their actions are 
well arranged and orderly. Such are human actions, Others 
are not well arranged and orderly. They are the actions of 
living beings other than man. 

II, sss This is because * thinking perceives the order that exists 
among the things that come into being either by nature or 
through arbitrary arrangement. When it intends to create 
something, it must understand the reason or cause of that 
thing, or the conditions governing it, for the sake of the order 
that exists among the things that come into being. (Heason, 
cause, or conditions) are, in general, the principles of that 
particular thing, since it is secondary to them, and it is not 
possible to arrange for something that comes earlier to come 
later, or for something that comes later to come earlier. Such 
a principle must have another principle to which its own ex¬ 
istence is posterior. This (regression) may go on in an 
ascending order (from principle to principle), or it may come 
to an end. Now, when man, in his thinking, has reached the 
last principle on two, three, or more levels, and starts the 
action that will bring the (planned) thing into existence, he 
will start with the last principle that has been reached by his 
thinking. Thus, (that last principle) will be the beginning of 
action. He, then, w ill follow things up to the last element in 
the causal chain that had been the starling point of his think¬ 
ing activity, 

For in.stance, if a man thinks of bringing into existence 
a roof to shelter him, he will progre.ss in his mind (from the 
roof) to the wall supporting the roof, and then to the founda¬ 
tion upon which the wall stands. Here, his thinking will end, 
and he will then start to work on the foundation, then (go on 
to) the wall, and tlien (to) the roof, with which his action will 


* C uhI D’ anna. 
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end. This is what Is nteant by the saying! "The beginning of 
action is the end of thinking, and the beginning of thinking is 
the end of action.” 

Thus, himtan action in the outside world materializes 
only through thinking about the order of things, since things 
are based upon each other. .After (he has finished thinking), 
he starts doing things. His thinking starts with the thing that 
conies last in the causal chain and is done last. His action 
starts with the first thin g in the causal chain, which thinking 

« Cf. StaTS. Wo^v. With iis compoiipt paries invert^, the 
apMars in ai-Tabirt, Firdaws ai-hiimoM, ed, M. Z. Siddiqi, p. c. Ibi 
QlTaybjLh Adab alAtitib, ed, M. Griirert (Leiden, i^O. pp. 

Tile first half of the staiemeiti Is found tfi 

icr n SIS and in Ihr Sin a, Ta’Hqdt ’aid ^av>aihi hildh cp 
S 'AI^!!;-iSmin fed.wi. in /mfd ’inda l-’Amb n 

\ related remark appears in Uic Tlteotogy of AristotU, cd. f. Diet^ici 

referencefin M. Steinschneidcr, 

^^^^I^^JTe'onhraufhorl' who quote the statement ascribe it It) the ^ge or 
the moJiitr.and. in fact, it goea back 

iind aoion turn ^ ippotiie Atimile 

says- "^^ternlinal point (of ihc pnciiwl inlellect) is tltc beginnmg of 
lc:tion.-Mn lii. coramentaT on Ot -tin ‘o’™'* 

plain, Ihi. a. "Th. and of .b. jSL &C. xJl: 

Mafpl’S ISM’"?™.™ io 
‘’"^t“nt?Ugoisb.«d npob «f id»•'“■-'IfKAiJi; 
(S?s ‘fsiiTT-CotsW 

.'ta, IhL^ and prialiaa proa^ in 7l”'i'L*,^"ga’tegiln' 
proceeds from the end to the beginning, ati sii-irer that a house 

the end Tlicorv realiies that man needs a bouse as a shelter, th _ 

cannot bo buuPwithout walls, that walls need 

lions rtKiuirc an excavation. Now. practice starts with the 

It remains to be inveatigaied through which 

terial from Simplicius (and other ^ 

that were iranslated into Arabic) reached Ihn Khaldun, A e p 

ably one of ihem. 
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r6aches last. Once this order U taken into consideration, 
human actions proceed in a welUarranged manner. 

On the other hand, the actions of living beings other than 
man arc not well arranged. They lack the thinking that aC’ 
quaints the agent with the order of things governing his 
actions. Animals “ perceive only with the senses. Their per¬ 
ceptions are disconnected and lack a connecting link, since 
only thinking can constitute such (a connecting link). 

Now, the things that come into being that are of con¬ 
sequence in the world of existent things, are those that 
are orderly. Those that are not orderl3* are secondary to 
them. The actions o.f animals, therefore, are subordinate to 
(orderly human actions). Consequently, their sendees are 
forcibly utilized by man. Thus, human actions control the 
(whole) world of things that come into being and all it con¬ 
tains. Everything is subsen-ient to man and works for him. 
This is what is meant by the "appointing of a representative” 
mentioned in the Qur'an: 'T am appointing a representative 
on earth.”' ^ 


The ability to think is the quality of man by which human 
beings are distinguished from other living beings. The de¬ 
gree to which a human being is able to establish an orderly 
causal chain determines his degree of humanity. Some people 
are able to establish a causal nexus for two or three levels 
Sombre not able to go beyond that. Others may reach five or 
SIX. Their humanity, consequently, is higher. For instance, 
some chess players are able to perceive (in advance) three or 
five moves the order of which is arbitrary. Others are unable 
to do that, because their mind is not good enough for it. This 
example is not quite to the point, because (the knowledge of) 
ess IS a a it, whereas the knowledge of causal chains is 
somet ing natural. However, it is an example the student 

may use to gain an intellectual understanding of the basic 
facts mentioned here. 


Cr, iMiwi, pp. ] f 

“QLr’are,Sd(aa). 
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The Mettfct: Discerning and Experimental 

God created man and gave him superiority over many of 
HLs creatures.” 

[[ S J The experimental ifilelleci and hoH' it comes into it, stsa 
being. 

One knows from philosophical works the statement that 
"man is political by nature." The philosophers cite that 
statement in connection with establishing the existence of 
prophecy and other things. The adjective "political" refers 
to the "town” (polis), which they use as another word for 
liuman social organisation. 

The statement means that a single human being cannot 
live by himself, and his existence can materialize only In 
association with his fello^v men. (Alone) he would be unable 
to have a complete existence and lead a complete life. his 
very nature, he needs the co-operalion of others to satisfy 
all his neetis. Such co-operation requires, fir.stly, consulta¬ 
tion, and, then, association and the things that follow after it. 
Dealings with other people, when there is onetiess of purpose 
<ma3' lead to mutual affection, and wl;en the purposes differ, 
they> may lead to strife and altcric.-ition. Thus, mutual dis¬ 
like and mutual affeetion, friendship and hostility, originate. 

This leads to war and peace among nations and tribes. 

(Among human beings,) this does not happen haphaz¬ 
ardly, as is the case among stray animals. God caused human 
beings to act in an orderly atid well-arranged manner, as the 
result of their ability to think, as has been mentioned be¬ 
fore.” Therefore, God had (their actions) take place among 
them in an orderly manner, and Me enabled them to arrange 
for (their activities) under political aspects and according to 
philosophical norms, Tltose (political aspects and philo- 


Cf. Qtir^on JT+TO (7^). 

‘•Cf. pp* idxxv anti above, 

^ Following the Tending "onenesSi'" one must assume an omis- 

sion in the text^ as indict ted+ llowevcr, rise flight Dorrectson to jifi'tMtlA 
would yield an accepEabk nieaifing^ "when ihey follow iheir [dilfcnqiit) pur¬ 
poses, may kad to strife. . , 
pp. 414 above. 
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sophical norms) lead human beings from the things that are 
detrimental (to them), to those that are in their interest, and 
from evil to the good. Kirst, however, they must recognize 
the things that are evih and the detrimental effect of doing 
them, from sound experience and current customs^ Thus^ 
they are distinguished from stray animals. The result of their 
ability to think shows itself in the fact that their actions are 
orderly and not likely to be detrimental, 
n, ses The concepts bringing this about are not completely 
divorced from sensual perception and do not re<jiiirc very 
deep study. All of them are obtained through experience and 
derived from it. They are particular concepts connected 
with the sensihiliit. Their truth or falsehood soon comes out in 
events. PVom ( events) the student of these concepts can learn 
them. Each human being can leam as much of them as he is 
able to* fie can pick up (his knowledge) with the help of 
experience among the events that occur in his dealings with 
his fellow menn Eventually, he will have what Is necessary 
and must be done, and must not be donct fixed in his (mind). 
By knowing this well,^* then, the proper habit of dealing with 
his fellow men w ill be obtained by him. 

Those who follow this (procedure) during tlieir whole 
life become acquainted with every single problem, (but) 
things that depend on experience require time. God made it 
easy for many human beings to obtain this (social knowledge) 
in a time shorter than the time required to obtain it through 
experience, if they will follow the experience of their fathers, 
teachers, and elders, learn from them, and accept their 
instruction. People can, thus, dispense with lengthy and care- 
iul (personal) study of events and need not attempt to pick 
out concepts trom them. Hut people who have no knowledge 
or tradition in this respect, or people who are not willing to 
learn and to lollo%v (others), need long and careful study in 
order to be educated in these things. They are unfamiliar to 
them, and the knowledge they obtain of them is uneven. 

^ not universal, 

“ C iiad D, 
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Their manners ami dealings with others will be badly planned 
and show defects. Their chances of making a living among 
their fellow men will be spoiled. 

This is the meaning of the famous saying: "He who is not 
educated by his parents will be educated by time.” “ That Is, 
he who does not acquire the roanner.s needed in dealing with 
human beings from his parents —which includes teachers and 
elders —and does not learn these things from them, has to ii, 570 
fall back upon learning them with the help of nature from the 
events that happen in the course of time. Thus, time will 
teach and educate him, because he needs that education, since, 
by his very nature, he need,s the co-operation of others. 

Such is the experimental intellect. It is obtained after the 
discemmg intellect that leads to action, as w'e have explained. 

.\fter these two intellects, there is the (higher) degree of the 
speculative intellect. (Many) scholars have undertaken to 
explain it, and it is, therefore, not necessary to explain it m 
this book. 

“God gave you hearing and vision and hearts.” "You are 
little grateful." “ 

14 ;] The sciencts {knowledge) of huimn beings and 
the sciences {knowledge) oj angeh^ 

We obserte in ourselves through sound intuition *’ the 
existence of three worlds. 

The first of them is the world of sensual perception. We 
become aware of it by tneatts of the perception of the senses, 

which the animals share with us. ,. , i.- 1 ■ 

Then, we become aware of the ability to think which is a 
special quality of human beings. We learn from it that the 
human soul exists, 'lliis knowledge is necessitated by the 
fact that we have in us scientific perceptions w'hlch arc a e 


»IVdiitiSha "his parents": C and D; aUayt 
D. Tht! latitr form of the siaieraeni corresponds to the original uy 

tbrabtin b. aUMahdt, quoted in Ibn 'Abdrabbih, 'Iqd, I, 


•* Cf. p. «7, above. 

« Cf. n. fl77 10 Ch. I, above. 
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the perceptions of the senses. They must thus be considered 
as another world, above the world of the senses. 

Then, we deduce (the existence of) a third world, above 
us, from the influences that we find it leaves in our hearts, 
such as volition and an inclination toward active tnotjons. 
Thus, we know that there exists an agent there who directs 
us toward those things from a world above our \vorld. That 
world is the world of spirits and angels* It conta'ms essences 
that can be perceived because of the existence of influences 
they exercise upon us, despite the gap between us and them. 

Often, we may deduce (the existence of) that high 
It, 37j Spiritual world and the essences it contains, from visions and 
things we had not been aware of \vhile awake but which we 
find in our sleep and which are brought to our attention in it 
and which, if they are true (dreams), conform with actuality- 
We thus know' that they are true and come from the w'orld of 
truth. Confused dreams/' on the other hand, are pictures of 
the imagination that are stored inside by perception and to 
which the ability to think is applied^ after (man) has retired 
from sense perception*®® 

\\ e do not find any clearer proof than this for (the exist¬ 
ence) of the spiritual world. Thus, we have a general knowl¬ 
edge of it, but no particulars- The metaphysicians make 
Conjectures about details concerning the essences of the 
spiritual world and their order. They call these essences 
intellects. However, none of it is certain, because the con- 
ditions of logical argumentation as established in logic do 
not apply to it. One of these conditions is that the proposi¬ 
tions of the argument must be primary and essential, but the 
spiritual essences are of an unknown e.ssentiallty. Thus, 
logical argumentation cannot be applied to them. Our only 
means of perceiving something of the details of these world's 
are what we may glean from matters of religious law, as 
CiXplained and established by religious faith. 

Of the (three) worlds, the one we can perceive best is die 


” Cf, 1:2 n, abDv«, 
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world of human beings, since it is existential and attested by 
our corporeal and spiritual perceptions. The world ot the 
senses is shared by us with the animals^ but the world of the 
intellect and the spirits is shared by us with the angels, whose 
essences are of the same kind as the essences of that world. 

They are essences free from corix^reallty and matter, and they 
are pure intellect In which Intellect, thinker, and the object of 
thinking are one. ll ^ essence the rcalii^' of 

which is perception and intellect. 

The sciences (knowledge) of the (angels), thus, always 
agree by nature wdth the things to be known. They can never n* srs 
have any defect. The knowledge of human l>eings, on tlie 
other hand, is the attainment of the form of the thing to be 
knowm in their essences* after it had not been there. It is all 
acquired. The essence in which the forms of the things to be 
known are obtained, namely, the soul, is a material suli- 
stance ^ that gradually takes over the forms of existence with 
the help of the forms of the things to bo known that h obtains. 
Eventually, it reaches perfection* and^ through death, its 
existence fulfills itselfas regards both Its matter and its form. 

The objects in the soul are subject to constant vacillation 
between negation and assertion. One of the two is sought by 
means of some middle (term) to connect the two extremes. 

Wlien that is achieved and the object has become known* it 
must be explained that there exists agreement (between 
knowledge and the thing known) - Such agreement may often 
be clarified by technical logical argumentation* but that is 
from - ‘behind the veil/' and it is not like the direct vision 
that is found in connection with the sciences (knowledge) of 
the anj^cls. 

The "veil" may be removed, and the agreement may, 
thus, be efTected through direct perceptive vision. I t has been 
explained that human beings are ignorant by nature, because 


“ This 15 the reading of C {mddiiak)^ D tias "'form. 

»-The ptirasing of ibe Ansbic test calls to mirHl the famous saying, 
which is also cited as a that "irtformadori (received from others) is 

not like scebg (things) with one's own eyes.** 
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vacillation affects their knowledge. They learn through ac- 
quisition (of knowledge) and technique, because they obtain 
the objects they seek by applying their ability to think accord¬ 
ing to teclmical rules. The removal of the veil to which we 
have referred is achieved only through training In dhikr 
exercises ** —of which the best is prayer, which forbids sinful 
and evil actions —through abstinence from all distracting 
food of consumption —of which the most important part “ is 
fasting —and through devoting oneself to God with all one's 
powers, 

"God taught man what he did not know." “ 

5 ] 57 / 1 - scimees {knowledge) of the prophets. 

We find that this kind of human being is in a divine con- 
ii, S73 dition that is different from (ordinary) human ambitions and 
conditions. In prophets, the trend toward the divine is more 
powerful than their humanity , as far as the powers of percep¬ 
tion, the powers of desire —that is, concupiscence and 
wrath—and the other conditions of the body are concerned. 
(Prophets) keep away from things human, except in as much 
as they are necessary for life. They turn toward divine mat¬ 
ters, such as worship and the remembrance {dhikr) of God, 
as their knowledge of Him requires. They give informa¬ 
tion about Him and (transmit) the revelation for the guidance 
of the nation (of believers) w'hich they received in (their 
divine) condition. They do that according to one particular 
method and in a manner known to be peculiar to them. It 
undergoes no change in them and is like a natural disposition 
which God has given them. 

Revelation has already been discussed by u.s at the begin¬ 
ning of the book, in the chapter dealing with people w'ho 
possess supernatural perception.® We explained there that 
the whole oi existence in (all) its simple and composite 


^ €f. 3:0 It below, 

* wa-fiCsuku, 

** £^.5 (6), 

" Cf, 1:18+ and^ In partlcularp 1:I9+ f,, above. 
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worlds is arranged in a natural order of ascent and descent, so 
that everything constitutes an uninterrupted continijutn. The 
essences at the end of each particular stage of the worlds are 
by nature prepared to be transformed into the essence adja¬ 
cent to them, either above or below them. Ihis is the case 
with the simple material elements; it is the case with palms 
and vines, (which constitute) the last stage of plants, in their 
relation to snails 3nd shell fish* (which constitute) the (lowest) 
stage of animals. It is also the case with monkeys, creatures 
combining in themselves cleverness and perception, m their 
relation to man, the being who has the ability to think and to 
reflect. The preparedness {for transformation) that e.\ists on 
either side, at each stage of the worlds, is meant when (we 

speak about) their connection.”* ^ 

Above the human world, there is a spiritual world. It is 
known to us by its influence upon us, in that it gives us t ie 
powers of perception and volition. 1 be essences oft at spirit 
ual world are pure perception and absolute intellection. It is 
the world of the angels. 

It follows from all this that the human soul must be pre¬ 
pared to exchange humanity for angelicality, m order actu¬ 
ally to become part of the angelic species at any 
single instant. It will afterwards resume its humanltJ^ But m 
the world of angelicality, it has meanwhile accepted (i^as) 
that it is charged to transmit to its fellow human beings. That 
is the meaning of revelation and being addressed by the 

angels, . . , . , i 

All prophets possess this predisposition. It is like a natu¬ 
ral disposition for them. In CNchanging (their humanity for 
angelicality) , they experience strain^and sensations of chok- 
Ingj as Is known in this conntN:tion 


t or tlic idea expressed in iliis paragraph, cf. Jtusd-it HAwdn 
IV. 913 r, a passage which at one time provoked an ovcrenthusiastic wm- 
padL wilh ^rwiLm. Cf. F. D.eierid, J ' 

JMundfrf (Die Philosophic der Araber No* 3) 
aaac Cf. aU H. S. Kyberg, Kleihere 
p. 93 r (Ar, text}. 

■ Cf. l: 18+ f-» abov^i. 
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Their (supematural) knowledge is one of direct observa¬ 
tion and vision. No mistake or slip attaches itself lo itp and it 
is not affected by errors or unfounded assumptions. The 
agreement In it is an essential one* because the veil of the 
supernatural is gone^ and clear and direct observation has 
been attained. When ^ (the prophets) quit that state and re- 
assume their humanity, this clarity does not quit the knowU 
edge they have, for it has become attached to it in the former 
condition. And because they possess the virtue that brings 
them to that condition^ ihelr (experience) constantly repeats 
itself, until their guidance of the nation (of believers), which 
was the purpose for which they were sent, is accompli shed, 
Thus, it is said in the Qur^an; am merely a human being 
like you, to whom It has been revealed that your God is one 
God. Thus^ be straightforward with Mim and ask Him for 
forgiveness.'" ™ 

T his should be understood. One should compare what we 
said earlier at the beginning of the book, about the different 
kinds of people possessing supernatural perception. It will 
constitute clear comment and explanation* There^ we have 
explained the matter at sufficient length. 

God gives success. 

H ^ 3 is esstntijlly hecor^ies l^arued 

through acquiring {hnowtedge). 

We have already explained at the beginning of these 
sections that man Wongs to the genus of animals and that 
God distinguished him Irom them by the ability to think, 
which lie gave man and through which man is able to arrange 
bis actions in an orderly manner. This is the discerning intel¬ 
lect. Or, when it helps him to acquire from his fellow men 
a knowledge ofidcas and of the things that are useful or 
detrimental to him. it is the experlmetital intellect- Or, when 


" c. 

" Quir^an 4l.6r [fi), 

" Cf p, 1, above. 
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Acfivmd Character of A!f Human Knozukdge 

it helps him to obtain perception of the eiilstent things as 
they are, whether they are absent or present/* it is the specu¬ 
lative Intellect, 

Man's ability to think comes to him (only) after the ani¬ 
mality in him has reached perfection. It starts from discern¬ 
ment. Before man has discemtneiitj he has no knowledge 
whatever, and Is counted one of the animals. His originp the 
way in which he was created from a drop of sperm, a clot of 
blood, and a lump of flesh ” still determines his (mental 
make-up). Whatever he attains subsequently is the result of 
sensual perception and the heartsthat is, the ability to 
think —God has given him. In recounting the favor He 
bestowed upon us, God said: ^'And He gave you bearing and 
vision and hearts.'* 

in his first condition, before he has attained discernment^ 
man is simply matter, in as much as he is ignorant of all 
knowledge. He reaches j>erfection of his form through knowl¬ 
edge, which he acquires through his own organs+ Thus, his 
human essence reaches perfection of existence. 

One mav compare the word of God when His [ rophet 
began to receive the revelation. '^Recite: In the name of your 
Lord w'ho created, created man out of a clot of blood. Recite: 
And your Lord the most noble who taught w^ith the calamus, 
taught man what he did not know.^' ^ That is. He let him 
acquire knowledge he did not yet possess^ after he had been a 

clot of blood and a lump of flesh. 

Man's nature and essence reveal to us the essential 
ignorance and acquired (character of the) knowledge that 
man possesses, and the noble verse of the Qur an refers to it 
at the very beginning and opening of the revelation, and 
establishes through it the fact that (man) has received (from 


" l,c., supemiliir.l, or pcrceivsbl? by the sensei. 


“Cf. Qur’an Sa.a (S). 

** Qur'an ie.7B (SO]. 
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God) as a favor the first of the stages of his existence, which 
is humanity and its two conditions, the innate one and the 
acquired one. 

"God has been knowing and wise." “ 


C T ]] ^clenti^c initraciion is a craft.^ 


This is because skill in a science, knowledge of its diverse 
aspects, and mastery of it are the result of a habit whiclt en¬ 
ables its possessor to comprehend all the basic principles of 
that particular science, to become acquainted with its prob¬ 
lems, and to evolve the details of it from its principles. As 
long as such a habit has not been obtained, skill in a particular 
discipline is not forthcoming. 

Habit is different from understanding and knowing by 
memory. Understanding of a single problem in a single 
discipline may be found equally in .someone well versed in the 
particular discipline and in the beginner, in the t 5 ommon 
man who lias no scientific knowledge whatever, and in tiie 
accomplished scholar. Habit, on the other hand, belongs 
solely and exclusively to the scholar or the person well versed 
in scientific disciplines. This shows that ^ scientific) habit is 
different from understanding. 

All habits are corporeal, whether they are of the body, 
or, like arithmetic, of the brain and resulting from man's 
ability to think and so on. All corporeal things arc smsibilki. 
T hus, they require Instruction, rherefore, a tradition of 
famous teachers wdth regard to instruction in any science or 
craft, is acknowledged (to be necessary) by the people of 
every region and generation (race). 

Tlie fact that scicniific instruction is a craft is also shown 
by the differences in technical terminologies. Eveiy famous 
authority has bis own technical terminology for scientific 
instruction, as is the case with all crafts. This shows that 
technical terminology is not a part of science itself. If it 


“ +.17 teo], na (q+). lot (los). 
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ScKrttific Injtruniion t A Craft 

were, it would be one and the same with all scholars* * One 
knows how tiuich the technical terminology' used in the teach¬ 
ing of speculative theology' differs between the ancients and 
the modems. *rhe same applies to tlie principles of jurispru¬ 
dence as well as to Arabic {philology') and to jurispru¬ 
dence. It applies to any science one undertakes to study. The 
technical terminologies used in teaching it are always found 
to be different. Hiis shows that the (terminologies) are 
crafts used for instruction, while each individual science as 
such is one and the same. 

If “ this has been established, it should be knowxi that the 
tradition of scientific instruction at this time has practically 
ceased (to be cultivated) among the inhabitants of the 
Maghrib, because the civilisation of the Maghrib has dis¬ 
integrated and its dynasties have lost their Importance, and 
this has resulted in the deterioration and disappearance of 
the crafts, as was mentioned before.” Al-Qayrawan and 
Cordoba were centers of sedentary culture in the Maghrib 
and in Spain, respectively. Their civilization was highly 
developed, and the sciences and crafts were greatly cultivated 
and very much in demand in them. Since these two cities 
lasted a long time and possessed a sedentary ailture. scien¬ 
tific Instruction became firmly rooted in them. But when they 
fell into ruins, scientific instruction ceased (to be cultivated) 
in the West. Only a little of It, derived from (al-Qayrawan 
and Cordoba), continued to exist during the Almoliad dy¬ 
nasty in Marrakech. Sedentary culture, however, was not 
firmly rooted in Marrakech because of the original Bedouin 
attitude of the Almohad dynasty and because of the shortness 
of time between its beginning and its destruction. Sedentary 
culture enjoyed onlv a very minor continuity there. 

After the destruction of the dytmsty In Marrakech/* in the 
middle of the seventh [thirteenth] century. Judge Abu 


Issawt, pp. i44f. 
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l-QIsim b. Zaytun traveled from Ifnqiyali to the East. He 
entered into contact with the piipUs of the imam Ibn al- 
Khatib^*^ He studied with them and learned their {method of) 
instruction. He became skilled in intellectual and traditional 
matters* Then^ he returned to Tunis with a great deal of 
knowledge and a good (method of) instniction. He was fol¬ 
lowed back from the East by Abu \Ab<laUah b* Shu^ayb 
ad^Dukkali/^ who had traveled from the Maghrib to (Ibn 
Zaytun), He studied with Egyptian professors and returned 
to Tunis* w'hcre he remained. His (method of) instruction 
was effective, Tiie inhabitants of Tunis studied with both 
Ibn Zaytun and Ibn Shu"ayb. Their tradition of scientific 
instruction was steadily continued by their pupils, generation 
after generation. Eventually* it reached Judge Muhammad b. 
"Abd-as-Salam,^ the commentator and pupil of Ibn al- 
Hajib,^ and was transplanted from Tunis to Tlemcon througit 
Ibn aUImam and his pupils* Ibn al-Imam had studied with 
Ibn *Abd-as-Salam under the same professors in the same 
classes. Pupils of Ibn 'Abd-as-Salam can be found at this time 
in Tunis* and pupils of Ibn al-Jmam in Tlemcen. However, 
they are so few that it is to be feared that the tradition may 
con^e to an end. 

At the end of the seventh [thirteenth] century, Abu *Ali 


Abu {rliis is his given namt) b, AU ISaltr, bom in Ci l [i2i2+1. 

traveled in ihe East in e+fl and ese and isss], and died in 
Cf, K, Bruoschvigp La Ikrbirk orknlaU^ II, 

^ iVtarginal note in B; “This is the imaEtt Fakhr-od-din ar^Raii,'" Cf. 
above, 

« Mul>aEninad b, Sbu'ayb ^l-Haskart, d. est The eEbnicaJ dc- 

nomuiatiori ad-DukkaW seems to be an error, CT, U, nmhschvig. loe. dt^ 
However. Ibn KhaldCin also calls hifn Dukkalf in ihc pp- SS f- 
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al-3Jajib* 
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Scitntijk hitmlian in tht Maghrib 

Ndsir-ad-dm al-Mashaddal!^^ traveled eastward ^ from 
Zawawah and got in touch whh the pupils of Abu 'Amr b. 
al-Hajlb. He studied with them and learned their (method 
instruction. He studied with Shihab-ad-dTn al-Qarafi m the 
same classes. He became skilled in intellectual and traditional 
matters. He returned to the Maghrib with much knowledge 
and an effective (method of) Instruction. He settled tn Bougie 
His tradition of scientific instruction was ^ 

among the students of Bougie. ’Imran al-Mashaddali one 
of his pupils, frequently went to Tlerncen He setded m 
Tlemcen and propagated his method there, t t is imc, 
Tlemcen and Bougie, his pupils arc few, very few. 

Fez and the other chics of the Maghrib have been without 
good instruction since the destruction of scientific instruction 
in Cordoba and al-Qayrawan. There has been continuous 
tradition of sclemiiic instruction in Fez. Thci eforL. U ha. 
been difficult for the people of Fez to obtain the scienti 

habit and skill. , . -c 

The easiest methed of acquiring the sc.emiflc hata is 

through aequiring the ability to sttpress 
dUcuMing and disputing seiemifie problems 1^15 ^ »hs 
clariSea t^r import and makes them understandable. Si^e 
studta,^ spend most of their “'OS attending sehoWya^- 
sions. Still, one fintls them silent. They do not talk and 
discuss matters. .More than is necessary, they “"= 

»i,h menmriamg. l-hus. they do not obtain mue^a m 

the practice of science and seiemifie 1'“'™''°"' 
think that they ha™ obtained (the habit). Bn, ntan they tm.^ 
into a ■lisnu s.sion or disputation, or do some teaching, lb 

-- » nnt Cf. R. Brunschvip, 
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scientific habit is found to be defective. The only reason for 
their deficiency is (lack of) instruction, together with the 
break in the tradition of scientific instruction (that affects 
them). Apart from that, their memorized knowledge may be 
more extensive than that of other scholars, because they are 
so much concerned with memorizing. They think that scien¬ 
tific habit is identical with memorized knowledge, but that is 
not so. 

This is attested in the Maghrib (in Morocco) by the fact 
that the period specified for the residence of students in col¬ 
lege there is sixteen years, while in Tunis it is five years. Such 
a (fixed) period of attendance is recognized as the shortest 
in which a student can obtain the scientific habit he de¬ 
sires, or can realize that he will never he able to obtain it. 

II, 3SO In the Maghrib (in Morocco), the period Is so long at the 
present day for the very reason that the poor tjuality of scien¬ 
tific instruction there makes it difficult (for the student to 
acquire the scientific habit), and not for any other reason. 

I he institution of scientific instruction has disappeared 
among the inhabitants of Spain. Their (former) concern w'ith 
the sciences is gone, because Muslim civilization in Spain has 
been decreasing for hundreds of years. The only scholarly 
discipline remaining there is Arabic (philology) and litera¬ 
ture, to which the (Spanish Muslims) restrict themselves. 
1 he tradition of teaching these disciplines is preserved among 
them, and thus the disciplines as such are preserved. Jurispru¬ 
dence is an empty institution among them and a mere shadow 
of its real self. Of the intellectual disciplines, not even a 
shadow remains. The only reason for that is that the tradition 
of scientific instruction has ceased (to be cultivated) in Spain, 
bemuse civilization there has deteriorated and the enemy has 
gained control over most of it, except for a few people along 
the coast who are more concerned with making a living than 
with the things that come after it. 

"God has the power to execute His commands,” “ 


*' Qur'^ la.at (ai]. 
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Superior Scifittijie Infinidtoti in the Eatt 


In “ the East, the tradition of scientific instruction has 
not ceased (to be cultivated). Scientific instruction Is very 
much in demand and greatly cultivated^ in the East, l>(^ause 
of the continuity of an abundant civilization and the continuity 
of the tradition (of scientific instruction) there. It Is <tue that 
the old cities, such as Baghdad, al-Basrah, and al-Kufah, 
which w'cre the (original) mines of scholarship, are in ruins. 
However, God has replaced them with cities even greater 
than they were. Science was transplanted from the (early 
centers) to the non-Arab 'Iraq of Khurasan, to Iransoxania 
in the East, and to Cairo and adjacent regions in the West. 
These cities have never ceased to have an abundant and con¬ 
tinuous civilization, and the tradition of scietuific instruction 

has always persisted in them. 

The Inhabitants of the East are. in general, more firmly 
rooted in the craft of scientific instruction and, indeed, in all 
the other crafts (than Maghribts), In fact, many Maghnbis 
who have traveled to the East in quest of knowledp, have 
been of the opinion that“ the intellitct of the people of the 
East is, in gciieral, more perfect titan that of the Maghribis. 
They have supposed the rational souls (of the people ot the 
East) to be by nature more perfect than those of the . la- 
ghribis. They have claimed that there exists a difference m 
the reality of humanity between ourselves (ihc Maghnbis) 
and thcm,« because their cleverness in the sciences and crafts 
seemed remarkable to them. This is not so. 1 icrc is no 
difference between the East and the West great enougi (to 
be considered) a difference in the reality (of human nature), 

which is one (and the same everywhere), 

(Such a difference) does in fact e.xist in the mtemperate 
zones, such as the first and the seventh zones. The tempers 
there are intemperate, and the souls are coirespon mgy 
intemperate, as has been mentioned before.* 1 he superiori > 


nature ^hich inidc tlid pccplc of ihe 
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of the inhabitants of the East over those of the West lies in 
the additional intelligence that accrues to the soul from tlie 
influences of sedentary culture, as has been stated before in 
connection with the crafts,** We are now' going to comment 
on that and to verify it. It is as follows: 

Sedentary people observ'e (a) particular (code of) man¬ 
ners in everything they undertake and do or do not do, and 
they thus acquire certain ways of making a living, finding 
dwellings, building houses, and handling their religious and 
worldly matters, including their customai^ afiairs, their 
dealings with others, and all the rest of their activities.” 
These manners constitute a kind of limitation which may not 
be transgressed, and, at the same time, they are crafts that 
(later) generations take over from the earlier ones. No doubt, 
each Craft that has its proper place within the arrangement of 
the crafts, influences the soul and causes it to acquire an addi¬ 
tional Intelligence, which prepares the soul for accepting 
still other crafts. The intellect is thus conditioned for a quick 
reception of knowledge, 

\\'e hear that the Egyptians have achieved things hardly 
It, ses possible in the teaching of the crafts, For instance, they teach 
domestic donkeys and (other) dumb animals, quadrupeds and 
birds, to speak words and to do things that are remarkable for 
their rarity and that the inhabitants of the Maghrib would 
not be capable of understanding, let alone toarhing,*® 

Good habits in scientific instruction, in the crafts, and in 
all the other customary activities, add insight to the intellect 
of a man and enlightenment to his thinking, since the soul 
thus obtains a great number of habits. We have stated be¬ 
fore that the soul grows under the influence of the percc|v 
tions It receives and the habits accruing to it. Thus, (the 
people of the East) f>ecome more clever, because their souls 


“Cf, pp, -tofi f., abovp. 
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are influenced by scientific activity* The common people then 
suppose that it is a difference in the reality of hunianiiy. Ihis 
is not so. If one compares sedentaty' people with Bedouins, 
one notices how much more insight and cleverness sedentaty 
people have. One might, thus, come to think that they really 
differ from the Bedouins in the reality of humanity and in in¬ 
telligence, This is not so. The only reason for the difference 
is that sedentary people have refined technical habits and 
manners as far as customary activities and sedentary condi¬ 
tions are concerned, all of them things that are unknown to 
the Bedouins, Sedentary' people possess numerous crafts, as 
well as the habits tlmt go with them, and good (methods of) 
teaching the crafts. Therefore, those who do not have such 
habits think that they indicate an intellectual perfection pos¬ 
sessed (cNclusively) by sedentary people, and that the natural 
quarification^i of the Bedouins are inlerior to those of se en 
tary people. This is not so* We find Bedouins whose under¬ 
standing. imellectual perfection, and natural qualifications 
are of the highest rank. The seeming (supenonty ofMcd- 
entary people is merely the result of a certain polish the 
crafts and scientific instruction give them. It in uences^t e 
soul, as we have stated before « Now, the inhabitants of the 
East are more firmly grounded and more adtance^^ m sci 
entific instruction and the crafts (than the ^I^ag ri is), an 
ihe MaghribTs are closer to desert rde* a.s state )e 

fore in the preceding section.*’ This leads superficial people 
to think that the inhabitants of the East are distingtiis e 
from the MaghribTs by a certain perfection (of theirs) touch¬ 
ing the reality of humanity. That is not correct, as one should 


be able to understand, 

God "gives in addition to the creatures 

wishes to give to them." __ 
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8 ] The sciences are numerous only where civiUxathn 
IS large and sedentary culture highly developed,^ 

The reason for thiis is that scientific in struct ion, as we 
have just stated^ is one of the crafts. We have also stated be¬ 
fore that the crafts are numerous only in cities. The qiiaUty 
and the number of the crafts depend on the greater or lesser 
extent of civilization in the cities and on the sedentary culture 
and luxurj' they enjoy, because (highly developed crafts) arc 
something additional to just making a living. When civilized 
people have more labor a\'aliable than they need for jnerc 
subsistence^ such (surplus) labor is used for activities over 
and above making a living*®^ Tlicse activities are man's 
prerogative. They are the sciences and the crafts. 

People who grow up in villages and uncivilized (thinly 
populated) cities and who have an innate desire for scientific 
activity^ cannot find scienlific instruction in those places. For 
scientific instruction is something technicalj and there arc no 
crafts among the inhabitants of the desert, as we have stated 
before.*® These people, therefore, must travel and seek sci¬ 
entific instruction in cities where (civilization) is liighly de¬ 
veloped, as is the case with all crafts- 

^his may be exemplified by our previous statements®® 
concerning Baghdad, Cordoba, aUQayravvan, al-Basrah, and 
al-Kufah. At the beginning of Islam, the civilizations (popu¬ 
lations) were large, and sedentary culture existed in them. 
1 he sciences were then greatly cultivated there, and the 
people w'Cre widely versed in the various technical terminolo- 
iT, ss-* gies of scientific instructionp in die diflTerent kinds of sciences, 
and in posing problems and (inveniing new) disciplines. They 
exceeded (all) who had come before them and surpassed (all) 
who came after them. But when the civilization of those cities 
decreased and their inhabitants were dispersed, the picture 
was completely reversed. Science and scientific ins true lion no 


Cf. Isaawi, pp, J4S f. « Cf. p. above. 
“ CC p. 3 IS, above. 
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longer existed in those cities, but were transplanted to other 
Muslim cities^ 

We, at this time, notice that science and scientific instruc¬ 
tion exist in Cairo in Egypt, because the civiliaation of 
(Egypt) is greatly developed and its sedentary culture has 
been well established for thousand,? of years. Therefore, the 
crafts are hnnly established there and exist in many vancties- 
Onc of them is scientific instruction. This (state of aifairs) 
has been strengthened and preserved in Egj’pt by the events 
of the last two hundred years under the 'furkish dynasty, 
from the days of ^lah-ad-din b. Ayyub on. T his is because 
the Turkish amirs under the Turkish dynasty were afraid 
that their ruler might proceed against the descendants they 
would leave behind, in as much as they were his slaves or 
clients, and because chicanery and confiscation arc always to 
be feared from royal authority. Therefore, they built a great 
many colleges, hermitages, and monasteries,®^ and endowed 
them with mortmain endowments that yielded income. 1 hey 
saw to it that tlieir children would participate in these en¬ 
dowments, either as administrators or by having some other 
share in them. (This was their intention) in addition to the 
fact that they were inclined to do good tlceds anti hoped for (a 
heavenly) reward for their aspirations and actions. As a 
consecjuencc, mortmain endowments became numerous, and 
the income and profit (from them) increasetU Stutlents anti 
teachers increased in numbers, because a large number of 
stipends became available from the endowments. People 
traveled to Egypt from the ‘Iraq and the Maghrib in quest of 
knowledge, tIius, the sciences were very much in demand 
and greatly cultivated there.** 

"God creates whatever He wishes." ** 

“ All thesv iitstitutions served mainly as places of study, scholarship, 

and contemplaiion. , 

• Cf, also p. e7»: “Since the old days of their masters, 

the Ayvilbld rulers, live [nemhir? of this Turkish dynasty in Kgipt ihd jria 
have 'l»cii ercctinc colleges for the teaching of the sciences, and morvastic 
houses for the purpose of enahlitig the poor (Sufis) to follow the rules or 
acquiring orthodox Suli wa>'S of behavior through dhitr exerciSM aiul 
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Chapter vi: Section S 

Q 9 J The various sciences that ejtist in contemporary 
civilization. 

It should be known that the sciences with which people 
concern themselves in cities and which they acquire and pass 
on through instruction, are of tw-o kinds: one that is natural 
to man and to w'hich he Is guided by his own ability to think, 
and a traditional kind that he Icams from those who in¬ 
vented ii- 

The first kind comprises the philosophical sciences. They 
are the ones with which man can become acquainted through 
the very nature of his ability to think and to whose objects, 
problems, arguments, and methods of instruction he is 
guided by his human perceptions, so that he is made aware 
of the distinction between what is correct and what is wrong 
In them by his own speculation and research, in as much as 
he is a thinking human being. 

The second kind comprises the traditional, conventional 
sciences. All of them depend upon information based on the 
authority of the given religious law. There is no place for the 
intellect in them, save that the imelleci may be used in con¬ 
nection with them to relate problems of detail with basic 
principles. Particulars that constantly come into being are 
not included in the general tradition by the mere fact of its 
existence. Therefore, they need to be related (to the general 
principles) by some kind of analogical reasoning. However, 
such analogical reasoning is derived from the (traditional) 
information, while the character of the b;isic principle, w-hich 

5U|Mrcri}gatary jiraytri. They took over that (cusioin) from the preceding 
caliphal dynasties, TTrcy set up buildings for (those iiwtitmiom as raoriniain 
gifts) and endowed (thern) with kiwis that yielded incirnte (sufflticni) to 
provide Stipends for students and Sufi ascetics. When there waa e^vecss in¬ 
come, they rescrVTcd it to their own descendanta, because they feared lest 
their weak offspring should suffer want. Their ejEaniplc was* imitated by 
men of wealth and high rarik under their control. As a resuU, colleges and 
monastic houses are numerous in Cairo. They now furnish livjiigs for poor 
jurists and Sufis, This is one of the good and permanent deeds of ibis Turkish 
dynasty," 

•* Qur*^ a.-i7 (+a), etc. 
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is traditional, ^<^mains valid (unchanged). Thus, analogical 
reasoning of this type reverts to being tradition (itself), be¬ 
cause it is derived from it.™ 

The basis of all the traditional sciences is the legal ma¬ 
terial of the Qur'an and the Sunnah, which is the law given 
us by God and His messenger, as well as the sciences con¬ 
nected with that material, by means of which we are enabled 
to utilize it. This, further, requires as auxiliary sciences the 
sciences of the Arabic language. Arabic is the language of 
Islam, and the Qur'an was revealed in it. 

The different kinds of traditional sciences are numerous, ir, sue 
because it is the duty of the responsible Muslim to know' the 
legal obligations God placed upon him and upon his fellow 
men. They are derived front the Qur'an and the Sunnah, 
either from the text, or through general consensus, or 
through combination. 

Thus, he must first study the explicit wording of the 
Qur’an, This is the science of Qur'an interpretation. 

Then, he must study the Qur'an, both with reference to 
the manner in which it has been transmitted and related on 
the authority of the Prophet who brought it from God, and 
with reference to the differences in the readings of the 
Qur’an readers. This is the science of Qur'an reading. 

Then, he must study the manner in which the Sunnah is 
related to its originator (Muhammad), and he must discuss 
the transmitters tvho have handed it down. He must know 
their circumstances and their probity, so that the information 
one receives from them may be trusted and so that one may be 
able to know the part of it, in accordance w ith the implications 
of which one must act.” These are the sciences of tradition. 

Then, the process of evolving the laws from their basic 
principles requires some normative guidance to provide us 
with the knowledge of how that process takes place. This is 
the (science of the) principles of jurisprudence. 

" t'f. Bombaci, p. +S3. 

" Ujiil- 
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After one knows the principles of jurispruderKrc, one can 
enjoy, as its result, the knowledge of the divine laws that 
govern the actions of all responsible Muslims. This is juris^ 
prudence. 

Furthermore, the duties {of the Muslim) may concern 
either the body or the heart. The (duties of the heart) are con^ 
corned with faith and the distinction between what is to be 
believed and what is not to be believed. This concerns the 
articles of faith whicli deal w-ith the essence and attributes (of 
God), the events of the IXesurrection, Paradise, punishment, 
and predestination, and entails discussion and defense of 
these subjects with the help of intellectual arguments. This is 
speculative theology. 

The discussion of the Qur'an and haditk must be pre¬ 
ceded by the (study of the) philological sciences, because it is 
based upon them. There are various kinds, such as lexi- 
cography, grammar, syntax and style/* and literature. We 
shall discuss each of these. 


These traditional sciences are all restricted to Islam and 
the Muslims, even though every religious group has to have 
something of the sort. (The traditional sciences of Islam) 
are remotely comparable to (those of other religious groups), 
in that they are sciences of a religious law revealed by God 
to the lawgiver who transmits h. But as to the particulars, 
(Islam) is different from all other religious groups, because it 
abrogates them. All the pre-Islamic sciences concerned with 
religious groups are to be discarded, and their discussion is 
forbidden. 

The religious law* has forbidden the study of all revealed 
scriptures except the Qur’an. Muljammad said; "Consider 
the I eople of the Book neither as truthful nor as untruthful. 
Just say. We believe in what was revealed to us and re- 
vealed to you. Our God and your God are one,' " ” .\ijd 
w'hen the Prophet saw a leaf ot the Torah In 'Umar's hand, 


’» Far VYw al-hnyait, cf. Si.ssa (f,, betow. 

ofteP-Huoteil MM, cf, J. Horovitz in 

Jii^ trV. law^rai- 
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he got so angry that his anger showed in his face. Then, he 
said: ''Did I not bring it to you white and clean? By God, if 
Moses were alive, he would have no choice but to follow 

The traditional legal sciences were cultivated in Islam 
in a way that permitted no further increase. The students of 
those sciences reached the farthest possible limit in knowl¬ 
edge of them. The various technical terminologies were re¬ 
fined, and order was brought into the various disciplines. 

The traditional sciences tbu.s achieved exceeding excellence 
and refinement. Each discipline had its authorities to whom 
one referred, and its rules that were used for instruction. The 
West as well as the East had Its share of famous traditional 
scholarship, as w'c are shortly going to mention, when we 
enumerate these disciplines. At this time, however, science ii, ssa 
is at a standstill in the Maghrib, because civilization has de¬ 
creased there and the tradition of science and scientific in¬ 
struction has broken off, as we stated In the preceding sec¬ 
tion.” I do not know what God has done with the East. 

The assumption is that science is very much cultivated there 
and that the teaching of the sciences and of all necessary and 
luxury crafts continues there without interruption. The 
civilization and sedentary culture of the East are extensive, 
and students find support there tlirough stipends from mort¬ 
main endowments which give them ample sustenance.^* 

God determines night and day.^ 

10 ]] “The Qjur’ank sciences of Qjiir'dn interpretation 
and Qttr’dn reading. 

The Qur'an is the word of God that was revealed to His 
Prophet and that is written down between the two covers of 
copies of the Qur'an {muskaf). 

Us transmission has been continuous in Islam. However, 


Cf. F. Ros^nrhjl^ A tiistcry oj A/itf/m p, 

"The r^rcrence appears to be TO pp, 437 above. 

" Cr p^ above. 

^ Cf. Qui^in (^0). 
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the men around Muhammad transmitted it on the authority 
of the Messenger of God in different ways. I’hese differences 
affect certain of the words in it and the manner in which the 
letters were pronounced. They were handed down and be¬ 
came famous. Eventually, seven specific ways of reading the 
Qur'an became established. Transmission (of the Qur’an 
readings), with their particular pronunciation, also was con¬ 
tinuous. 1 hey came to be ascribed to certain men from among 
a large number of persons who had become famous as their 
transmitters. 

I he seven Qur'an readings became the basis for reading 
the Qur'an. Later on, other readings were occasionally 
added to the seven. However, they are not con.sidered by tJie 
authorities on Qur’an reading to be as reliably transmitted as 
(the seven). 

Ihe seven Qur'in readings are well known from boohs 
which deal w'ith them. Certain people have contested the 
continuity of their transmission. In their cpinion, they are 
ways of indicating the pronunciation, and pronunciation is 
something that cannot definitely be fixed. I his, however, 
they thought not to reflect upon the continuity of the trani- 
n^isslon of the Qur an. The majority did not adniii their view* 
They asserted the contmuiiy of the transmission of the (seven 
readings). Others asserted the continuity (of all seven)* ex¬ 
cept with regard to (the fine points of) pronuncmtlon^ such 
as the longer pronunciation of the long vowels and the 
weakening of the because the ear is not able to de¬ 

termine how it must be done. I his is the correct opinion. 

Qur an readers continued to circulate and transmit those 
readings* until the sciences were fixed m writing and treated 
systCfnatically, Those readings* then, were set down in writ- 
Ing^ along with the other sciences* and became a special craft 
and science in Itself. People in the East and in Spain handed 
them down generation after generation. Eventually, Muja- 


cf. 


™ For a *'weakening'* of tt^c alif m the 

as^Suyuti. hqdn, I, loo f. (Ch. xxxiii). 


case of two 
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Qur’an Reading 

hid, a client of the ‘Amirids ” became ruler of eastern Spain. 

He concerned himaelf with this particular Qur’Snic discipline, 
because he was held to it by his master, al-Mansur b. Abi 
'Amir, who made every effort to instruct him {in it) and to 
have him study (it) with the authoritative Qur’an readers at 
his court. Thus, he acquired a very good knowledge of it- 
Later on, Mujihid became amir of Denia and the eastern 
islands (the Baleares). As a result, the reading of the Qur'an 
was greatly culti\'aTed there, because he was an authority in 
it and because he was much concerned with all sciences in 
general and with the reading of the Qur'an in particular. 

In his time, there appeared Abd 'Amr ad’Dam.®* He achieved 
the greatest perfection in the reading of the Qur'an, The 
knowledge of It rests with him, and its transmission in its 
entirety goes through him. He composed numerous works on 
the subject, which became the authoritative works, and people 
no longer consulted anyone else.** Among (ad-Dani’s) works, 
the Kitdb at-tayiir became the general reference w'ork. 

In the times and generations closely following that, there 
appeared Abu 1-Qastm b, Ftrruh(ash-Shatibr), of Jjitiv'a.®* He 
set out to correct and abridge the systematic tvorks of Abu 
'Amr (ad-Dant), He versified the whole material in a poem 
in which he referred cryptically to the names of the Qur’an u, aso 
readers by the letters of the alphabet, according to his own 
arrangement. His purpose was to be as brief as he could be 
and to make the subject easier to memorize by means of the 
rhymed form. He skillfully compressed the whole subject 
in his poem. People undertook to memorize it and to teach it 
to children studying (the subject). That was the practice in 
the cities of the Maghrib and Spain. 

" Mu) all id. ruler of Deria and the Baleares, d. 4Sfl [ia4+/+J], Cf. E. 

Proveitt^l ip "Mudjihid." 

“ 'Uthmin b. Sa'id, 373^+4 [SSa/SS-lOfiS]. t'f- djiL. I, 407; Suffl, 

I, 719 f- 

Bulaq corrects the text to "any other work," 

“Al-Qisim b. flmili, asS-SiW [H43/+4^iiS4l. Cf. OdL, I, «9f-: 

Sappi, J, 72S (T. Cf 3;SSMS, bfloiv. 
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The discipline of Qur’an readings is often extended to 
include also the discipline of Qur’an orthography {ra$m), 
which deals with usage of the letters in copies of the Qur’an 
and with the orthography of the Qur’an. The Qur'an con¬ 
tains many letters that are used differently than is usual in 
writing. There is, for instance, the addition of the v in W- 
ayydin “with hands (power)"; « the addition of the alif in 
la"-adhbahdn«a/id “I shall indeed slaughter him "** and in 
wa-Iti’- awda'S "and, indeed, they would walk swiftly”; “ 
the addition of the w in "the sinners* 

reward ; and the omission of the aUf in some places and 
not in others. Then, there are the /’s that are written in the 
Qur’an with the letter f, while they should be written with 
the h with two dots over it, ami other things. An explanation 
of Qur anic orthography was given earlier in connection with 
the discussion of writing.*’ 

WTien the divergences in the usage and norm of writing 
made their appearance, it became necessaiy to deal with them 
comprehensively. Therefore, they, too, were written down, 
when scholars fixed the sciences in w'riting. In the West, 
they reached the afore-mentioned Abu *Amr ad-Dani He 
wrote a number of books about them, the best known being 
the Kitdb ai^Mitqnr. People took up the book and employed 
It as a reference work. Abu 1-Q:isim (b. Firruh) ash-Shatibt 
versified the{A7id6 in his famous jioetn rhyming 

on r. People eagerly memorised that poem. 

Ihcn. there were more orthographic divergences which 
concerned other words and letters, ('['iiese words and letters) 
were mentioned by Abu Dawud Sulayman b. Najah “ a 
client of Mujahid, in his works. He w as a pupil of ,\bu *Amr 
ad-Dani, and famous for the fact that he preserved ad-Datii’s 
learning and transmitted his w'orks. 


« Qur'in 51,47 (47). Cf, p. S8S, above. 
«Qijr w 27.fi I (aj). Cf. p. sss, ibove. 
“Qur'an 9,41 (+7), 

“Qur'an 5.29 59.n ( 17 ). 

Cf. pp. 982 ff,, above. 

“419-196 tn)fl2/s3-li03). Cf. IIhi al-'tm4d 
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Qurda Reiiding and Qur'dn fnterpretation 

After him, other divergences came up. A modem Ma- 
ghribi scholar, aUKharraz,** composed another rajaz poem. 
In it, he added many divergences to those of the MucfTii*. He 
indicated (in each instance) who their transmitters were. 
This poem became famous in the Maghrib, 

People now memorized only it, and they discarded in its 
favor the works of Abu Dawud, Abu 'Amr, and ash-ShatibT 
on Qur'an orthography,*® 

Qttr’un interpretation 

[t should be known that the Qur’an was revealed in the 
language of the Arabs and according to their rhetorical meth¬ 
ods. All Arabs understood it and knew the meaning of the in¬ 
dividual words and composite statements. It ^vas revealed 
in chapters and verses, in order to explain the oneness of God 
and the religious duties according to the (various) occasions. 

Some passages of the Qur'an concern articles of faith. 
Others concern the duties of the limbs of the body. Some are 
early and are follow'ed by other, later passages that abrogate 
the earlier ones. 

The Prophet used to explain these things, as it is said: 
"So that you may explain to the people that which was re¬ 
vealed to them." He used to explain the unclear statements 
(in the Qur’an) ** and to distinguish the abrogating state¬ 
ments from those abrogatetl by them, and to inform the men 
around him in this sense. The men around him, thus, became 
acquainted with (the subject). They knew why individual 
verses had been revealed, and the situation that hati required 
them, directly on (Muhammad’s) authority. Thus, the verse 


^ Mi]^ainni4id b, 703 [isOs]- Cf, *218; Saf*pLy 

II. 43^f. 

T* Noldekc, K* Schwa]|y^ G* and O. PrctiK UesMchtt 

(/fj QordHs (Leipzig, 111, 2G; G. Ikrgilriisser in D^r hlam^ 

XX (1^32). 

ejur^an l@,44 Ttic passage is not found in BuIjc), 

*® For mvjmiit J 1 .S □ rcHrbriical term of Qur^inic scholarship^ cf. a3-Suyu{;ij 
ttqdn, 11^ IP L (Ck. JCLvi). 
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of the Qur’an, "When God's help comes and the v ictory," “ 
refers to the announcement of the Prophet’s death, and similar 
things. 

These (explanations) were transmitted on the author it)' 
of the men around Muhammad and were circulated by the 
men of the second generation after them on their authority, 
They continued to be transmitted among the early Nfuslims, 
until knowledge became organized in scholarly'disciplines 
and systematic scholarly works were written. At that time, 
most of these (explanations) were committed to writing. The 
traditional information concerning them, which had come 
dowm from the men around Muhammad and the men of the 
second generation, was transmitted farther, That (material) 
leached at-Tabarf, aKWaqidj, ath-Tha'alibi« and other 
Qur an mterpreters. They committed to writing as much of 
the traditional information as God wanted them to do 
The linguistic sciences then became technical discussions 
of the lexicographical meaning of words, the rules governing 
vowel endings (rVJli), and style {baidgi,^k) in (the use of) 
word combinations. Systematic works were written on these 

T subjects bad been habits with the 

Arabs. No recourse to oral and written transmission had 
been necessary with respect to them. Now, that (state of 

rh*h^ these subjects were learned from 

he books ofp ulologists. They were needed for the interpre- 
ation of the Qur an, because the Qur’an is in Arabic and fol- 
ows the stylistic technique of the Arabs. Qur’an interpreta¬ 
tion thus came to be handled in two ways. 

One (kind of Qur'an interpretattonj is traditional. It is 

U the early Mudims. 

It consists of knowledge of the abrogating verses and of the 

verses that arc abrogated by them, of the reasons why a 

ratling orascribed to Ihn 'Abbas, the 
Sflr/ * immiient dtatli of [he Propliei. Cf. al-Bukhari, 

** Abniad b. Muhanimad. d [iovkI n. 

TIia'bH. Cf, GjIL, I, Ssof.; JJ*/. t commonly known as nth- 

■ Cf., for instmio:, 3;a« f,^ below,’ 








(given) verse uas revealed, and of the purposes of individual 
verses. All this can be known only through traditions based 
on the authority of the men around Muhammad and the men 
of the second generation. The early scholars had already 
made coniplcte compilations on the subject. However, their 
works and the information they transmit contain side by side 
important and unimportant matters, accepted and rejected 
statements. I he reason is that tlie Arabs had no books or 
scholarship. The desert attitude and illiteracy prevailed 
among them, Wlien they wanted to know certain things that 
human beings are usually curious to know, such as tlje rea¬ 
sons for the existing things, the beginning of creation, and ii, ass 
the secrets of existence, they consulted the earlier People of 
the Book about it and got their information from them. The 
People of the Book were the Jews who had the Torah, and 
the Christians who followed the religion of (the Jews). Now, 
the people of the Torah who lived among the .Arabs at that 
time were themselves Bedouins. They knew only as much 
about these matters as is known to ordinary People of the 
Book {in contrast to learned rabbis).“ The inajority of those 
Jews were IJimyarites who had adopted Judaism. When they 
became Muslims, they clung to the (information) they pos¬ 
sessed, such as information about the beginning of erWtion 
anti information of the type of forecasts arxl predictions. That 
information had no connection with the (Jewish or Christian) 
religious laws they were preserving as theirs. Such men were 
Ka’b al-ahbar," Wahb b, Munabbih,** 'Abdallah b. Sallam ” 
and similar people. The Qur’an commentaries were filled 
with material of such tendencies transmitted on their au¬ 
thority. It is information that entirely depends on them. It has 
no relation to (religious) laws, such that one might claim for 
it the soundness that ^voilld make it necessary to act (in ac¬ 
cordance w'ith it). The Qur’an interpreters were not very 


** Cf, p, above. 

" Ct UWt abov^, 

■ Cf. p. 205p nbove. 

" Cf. J. JiorQvitz in Ef^ i.v. " ^Abd Allah b. 
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rigorous in this respect. They filled the Qur’an commentaries 
with such material, which originated, as we have stated, 
with the people of the Torah who lived in the desert and 
were not capable of verifying the information they trans- 
niitted. However, they were famous and highly esteemed, be¬ 
cause they were people of rank in (their) religion anti re¬ 
ligious group. Therefore, their interpretation has been ac¬ 
cepted from that time onwards. 


Later, scholars applied themselves to verification and 
critical investigation. Abu Muhammad b. *Atiyah/“ a recent 
Magliribi scholar, made his appearance. He abridged all the 
commentaries and selected the most likely interpretations. 
He set that material down in a good book, which is in general 
circulation among the inhabitants of the Maghrib and of 
Spain. Al-Qurtubi adopted his method In this respect In 
another work, which is well known In the East. 

The other kind of Qur an interpretation has recourse to 
linguistic knowledge, such as lexicography and the stylistic 
form {haldghah) used for conveying meaning through the ap¬ 
propriate means and methods,™ This kind of Qur'an in¬ 
terpretation rarely appears separately from the first kind. The 
first kind is the one that is wanted essentially. The second 
kind made its appearance only after language and the philo¬ 
logical sciences had become crafts. However, it has become 

preponderant, as far as certain Qur’an commentaries are con¬ 
cerned. 

The commentary m which this discipline is best repre¬ 
sented^ IS the ffrVdii al-Kashshi\J by ax-Zamakhshari,™ of 
Khuwarizm in the 'Iraq. However, its author is a Mu'tazilah 


Bul&q adds: "and the vowel endings 

3;S7J IoSsi'.^S, criticism, cf, 

*Mai 5 mtnJ b. 'Uirnr, 'Iie7-ias ! 1075^1144], rf. n jl 1 ««fr* 
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in his dogmatic views* Therefore, he uses the various meth¬ 
ods of rhetoric {balaghah), arguing in favor of the pernicious 
doctrines of the Mu'tazilah, wherever he belies'ed they oc¬ 
curred in the verses of the Qur’an* Competent orthodox 
scholars have, tlierefore, come to disregard his work and to 
warn everyone against ks pitfalls. However, tiiey admit that 
he is on firm ground in evety-thing relating to language and 
style student of the work is acquainted w ith 

the orthodox dogmas and knows the arguments in their de¬ 
fense, he is no doubt safe from its fallacies. Therefore, he 
should seize the opportunity to study it, because k contains 
remarkable and varied linguistic information,’® 

Recently, a work by an 'Iraqi scholar, Sharaf-ad-din 
at-Tihi,‘" of Tabriz in the non-Arab 'Iraq, has reached us. 

It is a commentary on the work of az-Zarnakhshan* .■\t-Tibi it, sas 
follows az-Zamakhshari‘s work literally, but opposes its 
Mu'tazilah dogmas and arguments, showing their lack of 
validity and (always) explaining that an eloquent style exists 
in a given verse but it refieas the opinions of orthodox 
Muslims, and not the dogmas of the Mu'tazilah. He does that 
very well, and he also possesses all the various disciplines of 
rhetoric {baiaghah). 

"And He knows more than any scholar," 

Q 11 j The scitnets concerned with Prophetic traditions. 

The sciences concerned with Prophetic traditions ( hadith) 
are numerous and varied. One of them concerns abrogating 
and abrogated traditions. The permission to abrogate (pre¬ 
vious statements) and the occurrence of abrogation have been 
established in our religious law. It is a favor show'n by God to 
His serv'ams and a kind of relief granted them to help them 
along in matters affecting their well-being [masdiih) for 

Cf 3:538 f,. below. 

i»AUiHum7i b. 'Abdanah. ti. 743 [1343]. Cf. GJL. It. 64: SuppL, 

67. Ibh Z^mrahp the waiir of Granada, asked lb» Kbiildunp among other 
thing$p to procure for him in Ej^ypt i copy of ibi 5 Cf. 

p- 275, 

VTr Qur"iJi 12.76 
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which He is responsible to them. God said; "^\^lenever We 
abrogate a verse or consign it to oblivion. We bring one that 
is better, or as good."'® 

The knowledge of abrogating and abrogated verses 
belongs both to the Qur’an and to the traditions. Everything 
about (abrogation), as far as it concerns the Qur’an, is in¬ 
cluded in the Qur'an commentaries. Whatever is restricted 
to traditions falls under the sciences of tradition. 

Two traditions may be mutually exclusive, and it may be 
difficult to reconcile them with the help of interpretation. If, 
in such a case, it is known that one is earlier than the other, 
it is definite that the later (tradition) abrogates (the earlier 
one). 

This is one of the most important and difficult of the sci¬ 
ences of tradition. Az-Zuhr; said: “It has been a baffling 
and impossible task for the jurists to distinguLsh traditions of 
the Messenger of God abrogating others, from those that 
were abrogated by them, Asb-Shafi*i was firmly grounded 
in this subject. 

Another of the sciences of tradition is the knowledge 
of the norms that leading hadtt/i scholars have invented in 
Order to know tlie chains of transmitters, the (individual) 
transmitters, their names, how the transmission took place, 
their conditions, their classes, and their different technical 


Another of the sdenm of traditkn is thnt conamed with 
the cimins of tmmmUters and with knoudedge of the traditions 
tn accordafice with which one must act because they are t>rovided 
with chains cf transmitters fulfilling alt the conditions {of 


’“Qur'in S.iOsfioo). 

*" Tills paragraph j« fyund in C and IJ, 

‘he remark con«minE ash- 
Shaft 1, ts denv^ from Ibr MuiiaJilimah, p. esft (Cli. xxxivj Thi! 

rcnwfk eonc«Tnng wh J5hafi'l \s slightly differtmilV woMed in ]h7a!iLlih 

Muslim ai-/,iihri dn^ be,we„i and 7-»3. Cf. !;i7. above. 

his lai« VMra' “'«'‘*crably changed by tbn Khaldun in 

hlfr !* ‘>f »hel„es, rcrensl^ as reprasenled 
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The ScUitee of Hadith 

terminologies. This is because general consensus makes It 
obligatory to act in accordance with Information established 
on the authority of the Messenger of God. This requires 
probability for the assumption that the Information is true. 
Thus, the independent student must %'erify all the means by 
which it is possible to make such an assumption. 

He may do this by scrutinizing the chains of transmitters 
of traditions. For that purpose, one may use such knowledge 
of the probity, accuracy, thoroughness, and lack of careless¬ 
ness or negligence, as the most reliable Muslims describe a 
transmitter as possessing. 

Then, there are the differences in rank that exist among 
transmitters. 

Further, there is the way the transmission took place. 
The transmitter may have heard the shavkh (dictate the tradi- 
tion), or he may have read (it from a book) in his presence, 
or he may have heard (it) read in the presence of the skaykk 
and the shayk/i may have written (it) down for him, or he 
may have obtained the approval of the sfiaykh for written 
material {miinaivaLth), or he may have obtained his permis¬ 
sion to teach certain traditions (//if 

<Then, there is the difference> with regard to the (degree 
of) soundness or acceptability of the transmitted material. 
The highest grade of transmitted material is called ‘'soutKl" 

trusizeorthiness). One must act only in accordance with those 
traditions of the Messenger of God that, in all probabiiily, are 
true. How it is possible to assume probability must ftc investi¬ 
gated by independent study. One gets to {the assumption of 
probability) through knowledge of the probity and accuracy of 
the transmitters of traditions. Suck knowledge is eslabliskcd 
through information obtained on the authority of religious leaders, 
which declares a transmitter la be reliable and free from un¬ 
reliability or negligence. This shows us tchether we should accept 
their {traditions) or reject them. 

The (ext of C atid D {u’d-l-^abiit mainjiU should b« corrected to 

al-maaqUl 'anhunt. 
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by (the kudith scholars). Next comes "good." Ihe lowest 
grade is "weak." (The classiftcation of traditions) includes 
also: "skipping the first transmitter on Muhammad's au¬ 
thority" (niursaf), '‘omitting one link" {mimqatP), "omitting 
tw'O links" "affheted by some infirmity” (fnu'a//ir/), 

"singular” {shadhdh), "unusual" (gAnrtfr), and "singular and 
suspect" {munkar)}^* In some cases, there is a difference of 
opinion as to whether (traditions so described) should be re¬ 
jected. In other cases, there is general agreement that (they 
should be rejected). The same is the case with (traditions 
with) sound chains. In some cases, there is general agreement 
as to their acceptability and soundness, whereas, in other 
cases, there are differences of opinion. Hadttk scholars differ 
greatly in their explanations of these terms. 

Then, there follows the discussion of terms applying to 

Fiirthermcrfj inou'ledge of the transmitters includes itnojving 
and disiinguisking the different ranks of Ike indhidual trans¬ 
mitters among the men around Muhammad and the men of the 
second generation. 

The chains of Iransmilters also differ in respect to continuity 
or tack of continuity, in that a transmitter may not have known 
personally the transmitter on wskose authority he transmits e 
tradition. They also differ in respect to their freedom from iveak- 
nesses which may affect them adrersely. These differences lead to 
{the designation of) two kinds of chains, and the tide is that the 
’Itigkest" clmin is to fw accepted, and the "loivejir chain to he 
rejected. There are differences of opinion with regard to the inter¬ 
mediate kind, according to the transmitted statements (f au¬ 
thorities on the subject. They have invented technical terms for 
{classifying) the various grades {ofreliahiUty), such as ’‘sound," 
good, weak, 'skipping the first transmitter on Muham¬ 
mad’s authority’ (mursal), ’’omUiiag one link" ( mumiati'). 
"omitting two links" (mu'dal), "singular" (shddhdh), ’’m- 

VL at$o p, 335^ above. 

itt C and D. 

I.e., ilie dmn whh the fewest I ink a. 
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the texts of the traditions. A text may be "unusual" {gharib), 
"difficult” (ambiguous, muiihkil), "(affected by some) mis¬ 
spelling (or misreading)," or "(containing) homonyms” 
{muftariq), or "(containing) homographs" 

On all these points, kadhh scholars have laid down a 
canon explaining the (various) grades and terms, and ade¬ 
quate to protect the transmission from possible defects. The 
first outstanding hadith scholar to lay down such a canon was 
Abu 'Abdallah al-Hakim.‘“ He improved it and presented it 
to its best advantage. His works on the subject are famous. 

Other leading kadtth scholars followed him and wrote 
works on the subject. The most famous work by a modern 
scholar on the subject is the book of Abu *Amr b, as-§alah.”* 

He lived in the early part of the seventh [thirteenth] century, n, am 
His example was followed by Muhyi-ad-dTn an-Nawawt.^®" 

usuaV (gharib), and the other terms in use among them. Each 
term has been treated by itself, and the existing disagreements or 
agreements among linguistic authorities concerning each term 
have been noted. 

Further, there is the stutiy of hoiu the transmission took place, 
it may have taken place by reading (qira'ah), by writing 


The terms mafidrtq mid fntiJthiiihf are not usuaEly {employed as specific 
terms referring to the text of treditionii. Possibly they arc intended lo stand 
for Or Tlve former of ihe^e 

compound terms usually instances of the same proper mmts des¬ 

ignating dilTerent persons; the latter sign!lies names spelled alike but pro¬ 
nounced differently^ Cf Ibfi Muqadifimah^ pp. 353 fF. {Chs. liii & 

Liv), Midhiaiif also occura in the science of traditions in di^ussion of "con- 
tradiciory" traditions, and may be applied to them whether they are record 
cilable or not. Cf. Ibn pp. f. [Ch. xxxvi). This, apparently., 

Was in dc Slane's mind when he listed mMtaiif meaniEig ^'contradictory 
but reconcilable/' Cf. his translation, II, ^4, 

In the earlier text, the following discussion appears ialer ofi» p. 4543, 

below. 

Cf, in 67, above. 

b. 'Abd-ar-Rabman. 577-5+5 [1161-12+5]. Cf. 0.iL, I. 
3dSfr.; T, dlOff. Hii farrjous ^'introduction" {Mtiqaddimdii) lo the 

Jcknoeor^^/A was well known to ibn Khaldun. Cf. p. +48 (n. i above, 
and p, 459 (n. 153)+ below. 

Cf. l:393p above. 
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Chjftfjrr V]: li 

The purpose of the ilisdpline is a noble one. It is oon- 
cemed with the knowledge of how to preserve the traditions 
(rifWiin) transmitted on the authority of the Master of the re¬ 
ligious law (^luhammad), until it is definite which are to be 
accepted and which are to be rejected. 

It should be known that the men around Muhammad and 
the men of the second generation who transmitted the Sunnah 
were well known in the cities of Islam. There were trans¬ 
mitters in the Hijaz, in al-Basrah and al-Kufah, and then in 
Syria and Egypt. They were famous in their time. The trans¬ 
mitters of the Hijilz had fewer links in their chains of trans¬ 
mitters (than others), and they were sounder (transmitters), 

(kitdbah), hy getiiag thi af>proval ^ //« authority for loritten 
maUrial (munawalah), or ly obtaining the permission of the 
authority to teach certain traditions (ijazah). One must study 
the difference in grade assigned io these different types of irans^ 
mission f and one must also study the differences tf dpi?iion among 
scholars about what is to be accepted here and what to be rejected. 

7heu, there follows the discussion cf terms applying to the 
texts ff traditions, .d text may be ‘^tiniisual'' (gbarib), or 
"dffcuir {ambiguous, mushkil), or "{affected ^v some) 'mis¬ 
spelling (or misreading):' or "{containing) homonyms" (muf- 
tariq), or "{containitig) homographs" (mukhtalif), or some¬ 
thing else of this sort. 

This constitutes the largest and />ri^ojjdcrij/i^ part of the 
studies of hadith scholars. 

The conditions of the transmitters of traditions in early 
Muslim times, the men around Muhammad and the men of the 
second generation, were known to the people of their respective 
countnes. There were transmitters in the Hijds:, in the 'Iraq in 
al-Basrah and al-Kffah, and in Syria and Egypt. Ail of them 
were well known and famous in their day. The people of the 
flijdz in these (early) times had fewer links in their chains of 
transmitters than others, and they were sounder (transmitters), 
because they insisted upon probity and accuracy as (necessary) 
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because they were rcluctanr to accept (as reliable transmit^ 
ters) those who were obscure and whose conditions W'ere not 
known.* 

x-^ftcr the early MuslinnSj the master of the Hijazi tradi¬ 
tion was the imam Malik, the leading scholar of Medina. 
Then came his colleagues, such as the imam Muhammad b> 
Idris ash-Shafi'i, Ibn Wahb,^®^ ibn Bukayr,^^ al-Qa'nabl,^® 
Muhammad b* al-Ilasan,^*^ and after them, the imam 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, and other later scholars. 

At the beginning, kimvvledge of the religious law was en¬ 
tirely based on (oral) tradition. It in\'olved no speculation^ no 
use of oplnloop and no intricate reasoning.*^ The early 
Muslims cjccupied themselves with it, selecting the sound 
material, and thus eventually perfected it. Malik wrote the 
KiiSb al-MuwaUa* according to the yijdsri tradition,^*® in 
which he laid down the principal laws on the basis of sound, 
generally agreed-upon (material). He arranged the work ac¬ 
cording to juridical categories. 

The hudUh experts concerned themselves w'ith knowledge 
of the recensions of traditions and of the different chains of 


conditions of tnmsmissmn. They uert reluctant to accept {as a 
reliable transmitter) anyone whose condition in these respects 
tt'as not known. 


^ ^Abdall^ b. Wahbp 125-1!>7 I74a-si2/j3|, Cf. GAL, 1, 4J57. 

b. \^bd3LLIib b. Bukayr, t7Tl--S+Sl. Cf. Ibn B^ijar, 

Tahi^Mbt XI, £37 T; lie i& rtferred to as Ibn fiukayr XU, £87. Cf. also 
Autobiography^ pp. 30A {n, l), 

'Abdalidh b. Maslamah. d. £31 [83S/S(y% Cf. Ibn Uajar* Tahdhfb, VI, 

31 fT. 

^ This is pn^sumably b. al^Uasan lUWapiti dl-Muzani, lo 

whom a,i-Bukhsri give^ 30inc promin^nM in his Ta^rtlh, and who is said to 
have died in (87 [903]* Cf, al-Bukhiln, TaVl^Ap 1 *, 67 f; Ibn Hajar, TahdMh^ 
IX, I i8-20. A less likely candidate m Ihn Zab^ahp who wrote ca. 199 [fll+f 
Cf. GAL^ [p 137, There are many k^dith scholars called Milf^mmad b. al- 
none of ihem particTubrly prominent. 

*“ This senKenj:]e is Found in C and D. 

®*The reference to the Bijisti tradition is Found in C and D> For Ibn 
Khaldun's lecture on the cf. irls^ above. 
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transmitters, such as the Htjazi and the ’Iraqi transmis¬ 
sions and others. A certain tradition may be known in one 
II, S 9 » way only or in numerous ways, and it may be repeated in 
(different) chapters (of works of jurisprudence) because it 
deals with several subjects. 

There was Muhammad b. Isma'il al-Bukharl, the leading^ 
scholar of his time. In his Musnadas-Sahth, he widened 
the area of tradition and *“ published the orthodox traditions 
arranged according to subject. He combined all the different 
ways of the Hijazis, 'Iraqis, and Syrians, accepting the ma¬ 
terial upon which tliey all agreed, but excluding the material 
concerning which there were differences of opinion. He re¬ 
peated a (given) tradition in every chapter upon which the 
contents of that particular tradition had some bearing. There¬ 
fore, his traditions were repeated in several chapters, be¬ 
cause a (single) tradition may deal with different subjects, 
as we have indicated. His W'ork thus comprised 7,200 tradi¬ 
tions,™ of which 3,000 are repeated, in each chapter, he kept 
separate the recensions with the different chains of transmit¬ 
ters belonging to them. 

^ hen came the imam Muslim b. al-yajjaj al-Qushavri. 
He composed his Musnad as-^ahth, in which he followed 
al-Bukhari, in that he transmitted the material that was 
generally agreed upon, but he omitted the repetitions and 
did not keep the recensions and chains of transmitters sepa¬ 
rate. He arranged his work according to juridical categories 
and the chapter headings of jurisprudence. 

Scholars have corrected the two (authors), noting the 
eases of the sound traditions not (included in their works). 


" The rest Of the paragraph as in C and D. The earlier texts have: “A 
tuition may be transmuted in numerous way* and on the authority of 
different traiu^ctcrs. A tradition may also occur in several chapters because 
It deals with diRbrent subjects." 

'*! yf the sentence in C and D. Mimted las hew the general 

ineamng of collection of traditions." 

‘=* Jbii p, IS (Cb. i), ha* 7,275. 

. ^ “SiUI, iliosc two (works) do not include all sound tradi¬ 

ng, ThcixfOTie, scholars have corrected the two (authors) in this respect.” 
The rest or the paragraph is omittchd, ^ 






Tht );;Jadith: CcliecUtms 

They have mentioned the cases where (they) neglected (to 
include traditions which, according to) the conditions govern¬ 
ing the inclusion of traditions in their works, (should have 
been included). 

Abu Dauud as-Sijistam, Abu *Tsa at-Tirmidhi, and 
Abu 'Abd-ar-Rahmin an-Nasl'i wrote jm/ia/i works w'hich 
included more than merely "sound” traditions. Their in¬ 
tention was to include all traditions that amply fulfilled the 
conditions making them actionable traditions. They were 
either traditions w'ith few links in the chain of transmitters, 
which makes them sound (traditions), as is (generally) 
acknowledged, or they were lesser traditions, such as "good” 
traditions and others, it W'as to serve as a guide to orthodox 
practice, 

* These are the collections of traditions that are used as 
reference works in Islam. They are the chief orthodox w-orks 
on traditions. Other collections have been added to these five, 
such as the Musnads of Abu Daw'ud at-Jayalisi,*” al-Baz- 
zar/** 'Abd b. l;lumayd,'“ ad-Darimi,*^® Abfl Ya’la al- 
Mawsili,*” and the imam Ahmad. According to Ibn as-Salali, 
their intention was to collect the material transmitted on the 
authority of the men around Muhammad that cannot be used 
as argument. 

These art the coUections of tradiiions that are famous in 
hlam. They are the chief orthodox ztsorks on traditions. Though 
hadith works are numerous, reference is as a rale made to the 
(^its mentioned). 

The knowledge of alt these conditions and terms h 

the science of tradition. The subject of abrogating and abrogated 


.4, B, C, and D: an-Nasawi. 

™ The upper text is that of the later recension (C and D}. 

"•Sulayttian b. Diiwud, d. £05 or sot [fiisl. Cf, GAL, Su^t., I, 257. 

Abmad b. ’Amr, d. 291 or £92 [po-t/sos], Cf, GAL, Suppt., f, eSS, 
»“ Died fi-io [SffsI. Cf GAL, Suppl., I, S57 f. 

'.Abdallah b. 'Abd-ar-RatHian, iSl-eSS [T9T-B50]. Cf GAL, Suppi, 
i, «70, 

•” Abtnad b. 'Alf, d. 307 [PUl/fiOl. Cf GAL, Suppl., t, £58, 
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However, it has been transmitted on the authority of the 
imam Ahmad, that he used to say to his son 'Abdallah con¬ 
cerning his own Musnad, which includes 31,000 traditions — 
and the same statement by Ahmad is also transmitted (in the 
same words) on the authority of a number of his companions, 
who said that he had instructed them in his Musnad— : "This 
work is a selection from among 750,000 traditions. The 
Prophetic traditions concerning which the Muslims hold 
divergent opinions (of their genuineness), and which you do 
not find in it, cannot be used as arguments," I'his shows that 
all the material in his Musnad can properly be used as argu¬ 
ment. This is the opposite of what has been said by I bn 
as-^Iah. I have quoted (Ahmad's) statement from the 
Mandqib al-Imdm Ahmad by Ibn al-Jaw'zt,'®* 

At this time, traditions are no longer published, nor are 
the (publications of) traditions by former scholars corrected. 
Common (experience) attests the fact that these numerous 
religious leaders, close to each other in time, w'ere too 
capable and too firmly possessed of independent judgment to 


traditions is occasionally taken out and treated as a discipline 
ly itself. T/ie same applies to "^uausuur traditions. 'There are 
famous works by scholars on that subject. Then, there are the 
homonyms. Scholars have written a great many works on the 
science of traditions. An outstanding hadith scholar was Abu 
Abdallah ai-Ijakifn. hi is works on the subject are fatuous, tie 
improved the science of tradition and presented it to its best 
advantage.^* 

The most famous work bv a modem scholar on the subject 
is the book by Abu ’Amr h. as-Saldit, He lived in the early part 
of the seventh \thtrteentli\ century. His example was followed 
by Muhyt-^d-dln an-Xawawt. 

The purpose of the discipline is a noble one. It is concerned 
with the knowledge of how to preserve the traditions (sunan) 
transmitted on the authority of the .Master tf the religious Jaw. 


(Cairo. i3«/ig30-3i), pp. f. (Oi, 
Cf, i: ia7, and p. -ui. above 
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Th^Sdfinrfo/Hadhh: At-Bukhdif 

have neglected or omitted any tradition^ so that Jt is impos- 
si bid that some later scholar might discover one*^'‘“ {There¬ 
fore,) at this time, one is conceroed with correcting the 
principal written works, with fixing the accuracy of their 
transmission, and with establishing continuous chains of 
transmitters leading back to the authors, chains that are 
sound throughout. \\'ith very few exceptions, no attention 
has been paid to more than the five main works. 

Al-Bukhari's Sahik occupies the highest rank among 
them. People have considered it difticult to comment on the 
^^ahih and have found it rather complicated, because it re¬ 
quires a know'ledge of numerous recensions and personages 
from the Hijaz, Syria, and the 'Iraq, as well as knowledge 
of their conditions and of the different opinions of scholars 
about them. Constant study is also required to understand 
the subject headings. A1-Bukhari w'ould make a chapter head¬ 
ing and mention under it a tradition with a certain chain of 
transmitters or in a certain recension. Then, he would make 
another subject heading and mention the very same tradition 
under it, because it (also) deals with the subject of that par¬ 
ticular chapter. This applies to every chapter heading, so that 
the tradition may be repeateti in separate chapters ac¬ 
cording to the various different subjects it deals with, 

A Study of tlie chapter headings should clearly indi¬ 
cate the relation that exists between them and the traditions 
the chapter contains. However, in many cases, this relation is 
obscure, and people ha\'e lengthily tried to explain it. 

This happened in connection \vith the chapter heading; 
"The House will be destroyed by an Abyssinian with two 


”*Tlie test adds here; “Thev are utitikcly to liave done such a 

lYofil l^crc to the erd ihe atnlcncci the tr^nsktion fallows C and D. 
Tlw earlier ten read^: - . on the authoiiEy of their authorst and studying 

the chains of iraiismiiTer^^ exuminin^ nil that in the light of the conditions 
and laws estahlished in the science of tradition, so that ihe chains of trans- 
Ulittera (can be considered as) cpilTtnuouj arul well estabUsbed throughout/' 
Sk C and D. Tin? earlier text has "'many." 

Tlie text frOiit here to p. 459+1. 3, h found in C and D, 
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little legs,” It occurs In the book on "Disturbances” 
{fitan). Then, (al^Bukharl) quotes the Qur'an: "And when 
we made the House a meeting place for the people and a place 
of safety. Nothing is said of the matter mentioned in the 
chapter heading, and the relationship betvveen the chapter 
heading and the chapter has remained obscure to scholars. 
Some have said that the author wrote all the chapter head** 
ings down in his draft and wTOte the traditions under each 
chapter heading later, whenever he had the opportuni^. He 
died before he was able to fill in all the chapter headings, and 
his work was transmitted in this (incomplete form). 

However, as [ learned from the companions of Judge 
Ibn Bakkar.i** the judge of Granada who died in the battle 
of Tarifa in the year T tl ll340],'« and who was well versed 
in the Sa/iih of al-Bukhari, the cliapter heading (quoted) 
was intended by al-Bukhari to interpret the verse of the 
Qur'an in the sense that it dealt with "something estab¬ 
lished by law, and not with "something appointed bv 
divine deerce." The difficulty results from interpreting 
we made in the sense of "we appointed by divine de¬ 
cree. If (the word in question) is interpreted in the sense of 
"we established by law," there is no confusion (or contra¬ 
diction) m the (chapter heading saying that) a man with two 
little legs will destroy (the House). 1 learned this explana- 


‘♦'Cf II, I 6 t; ill, 324 Al-Bukh£rf quoie* the triditicn 

Ind b«, net l a chapter h?ad ng" 

““Qur’an 9.led (I ta], 

'*Ub it Abu 'AtKiallah \fubatnmaJ b, Vabyi, ei^-T-n fia7S-]S4o1 
yho however, it aUed Ibn Bakr in tbn al-Kha,1b! Jl fJTff tnd 

d-w, ri. e. 

‘he date vf Ida birtli ia given aa S75 t]a7di. 

Ka'bah.h.adOdldTdv»roVr’ ’ ‘"“8™“'“. 
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tion from our tcachor, Abu 1-Barakat al-Bal!afi<ji,“* who had 
it on the authority of (Ibn Bakkdr). Al-Ballafiqi was one of 
his most important pupils. 

Commentators who do not exhaust such problems do not 
completely fulBU their duties as commentators. Commen¬ 
tators of this sort include Ibn Battal,**® Ibn al-Muhallab,*“ 
Ibn at-Tift,'“ and others. I have heard many of our teachers 
say: *'The Muslims still have the obligation to write a com¬ 
mentary' on al-Biikhari." I'hey meant that no Muslim scholar 
has so far completely fulfilled the task of a commentator in 
the sense indicated. 

The Sahih of Muslim has been given much attention by 
Maghrib! scholars. They applied themselves to it and agreed 
that it was superior to the work of al-Bukhari, Ibn as-^alah 
said: “It is considered superior (by Maghribis and other 

scholars) to the work of al-flukhari, because it is free from 
admixtures of material that is not sounti and that al-13ukhari 
wrote down disregarding his own conditions (of soundness), 
mostly in connection with the chapter headings." 

The imam al-Mazari,’** a Malikite Jurist, dictated a 
commentary' on the Sakik of Muslim which he entitled 
cl^Mu'Um bi-faw&'id Muslim. It contairrs much important 
source material from the science of tradition and solid juridi¬ 
cal knowledge. The work was later on perfected by Judge 
’[yad,‘“ He called his work ikmdl al-Mtt'lim. The two of 
them were followed by Muhyi-ati-din an-Naw'awi w'hh a 
commentary' containing all the material of the two works 
and adding to it, thus becoming a complete commentarv* 

The other three collections of traditions contain the most 


Cf. aboi'c. 

‘"'Alt U, Rhalaf.d. 4+S [lOST]. Cf. UAL, Snffi., I, 261. 

UnidpntiAed. 

Unidentified. 

'“The ptreference for Muslim’s wori( is not sliartd by Ibu This 

is made clear in hi* Mvqaddimah, p. I + (Ch. i). Ibn KhiUlOn's statement is a 
nther free quotation of that chapter, from memory, 

Muhammad b. ‘All, +SS-SS6 ll06]-11+l/4e]. Cf. GAL.Suffjtl., 1,665. 
“*'|yjd h. MGsi. 4-6-S+4 [lOHS-li+9). Cf. GAL, I, SSa f.; Sufpl., I, 
6soir, 


I , 406 
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extensive source Tnaterial for jurists. Most comment on (that 
material) is found in the law books, except for those thing's 
that are peculiar to the science of tradition. Scholars wrote on 
(that material) and exhaustively presented in this respect as 
much as was needed of the sciences of tradition, their sub¬ 
jects, and the collections which contain traditions considered 
(norms) for action. 

It should be known that, at this time, traditions are classi¬ 
fied in grade as '’sound,'’ "good," "weak," "ill," and so on. 
The classification was fixed and made known by the leading 
authorities. It is no longer possible to declare a tradi¬ 
tion sound, that had not been (known as) sound before. The 
hadUk authorities made known the traditions in their various 
recensions and with their chains of transmitters. They were 
so thorough in this respect that, if a tradition had been trans¬ 
mitted with a chain of transmitters or in a recension not be¬ 
longing to it, they would have realized that it had been 


tampered with. Something of the sort happened to the imam 
NIuhammad b. Isma il *** al-Bukhari. He came to Baghdad, 
and the hadhk scholars wanted to examine him. They asked 
him about several traditions, transposing the chains of trans¬ 
mitters (cited). He said; [ do not know those traditions, but 
I was told by so-and-so . . and then he repeated all the 
traditions in the correct order, supplying each text with the 
chain of transmitters to which it belonged. The hadUb schol¬ 
ars (in Baghdad), in consequence, acknowledged (al-Bu- 
khart's) leadership.'” 

It should also be known that religious leaders of inde¬ 
pendent Judgment differed in the extent of their knowletige of 
traditions^ It is said that the (number of) traditions that 
Abu l.IanTfah transmitted came to only seventeen or so.'” 
Malik accepted as sound only the traditions found in the 
Mutcai/a’. They are at most three hundred or so. Ahmad b. 


Dadds: "b. Ibrihlm,” 

I*’ CT. al-KhatJb al-BaghdadI, Tti'nkh Bughdid, tl. 20 f. 
meut as TblUSi lie!" ^ indignation, treating the stale- 
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Hanbal has 30,000 traditions in his Musnad, Each (au¬ 
thority) has as many traditions as his independent judgment 
in this respect allowed him to have, 

A certain biased, unfair person dared to say that some 
(of the authorities) knew little about traditions and, therefore, 
did not transmit many. It is impossible to believe such a thing 
about the great religious leaders. The religious law is de¬ 
rived from the Qur’an and the Sunn ah, and those who know 
little about traditions definitely have to study and transmit 
them with eagerness and xeal, in order to be able to derive 
the religion from (its) sound basic principles and to get the 
laws from their Master (Muhammad) w'ho brought them 
from God. Therefore, the great religious leaders who trans¬ 
mitted only a few traditions, did so (not because they knew 
little about traditions but) because they might have been at¬ 
tacked with regard to the traditions they transmitted, and 
because their transmission might have been accused of de¬ 
fects, especially since the majority (of scholars) gives pref¬ 
erence to negative (as against positive) personality criticism. 
Therefore, their independent judgment induced them to 
leave aside traditions and chains of transmitters in which 
such (defects) might occur and which are numerous. 'ITere- 
fore, they transmitted few traditions, because of the weakness 
of the ways of transmission. Furthermore, the Hijdzts trans¬ 
mitted more traditions than the 'Iraqis. Medina was the 
place to which Muhammad emigrated and where the men 
around him made their home. Those of them who moved to 
the 'Iraq were more occupied with the holy war (than with 
the transmission of traditions). 

The imam Abu yanifali transmitted only a few traditions, 
because he was very strict in applying the conditions govern¬ 
ing the transmission and retention of traditions. He declared 
traditions ^veak when they* were contradicted by decisise 


BuLnq arid A have ^O.iXlOp though A tuis j ccirreclion supra lineam. 
4o(o00). The figure i* corrected in the margin of hui the correction h cut 
off in tn^ photostat. C lias 50pOCK> in the lext, corrected supra liftram to 40,000, 
nnd in the mar^n tc ^0,000. 


111 40S 
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logical (arguments). Therefore, it was difficult for him to 
transmit traditions, and his traditions are few. However, it 
can by no means be assumed that he purposelv omitted to 
transmit traditions. He would not have done such a thing. 
He was one of the greatest .scholars of independent judgment 
in the science of tradition. This is proven bv the fact that the 
kadith scholars follow his school and refer to it and take it 
into consideration in rejecting or accepting (arguments). 

Other k&dtth scholars, that is, the great major)tv, per¬ 
mitted a certain latitude in applying the conditions (govem- 
ing the soundness of traditions). They transmitted many tra¬ 
ditions, everyone relying on his own independent judgment. 
The later (Han a files) permitted a certain latitude in applying 
the conditions and transmitted many traditions. At-Tahawi 
was a transmitter who transmitted many traditions. He wTOte 
his Musnad, which is an important work. However, it does 
not have the same value as the two because the con¬ 

ditions applied by al~Bukhan and Muslim in their works are 
those accepted by the general consensus of all Muslims, as 
has been said. The conditions applied by at- Jahaw?, on the 
other hand, arc not generally agreed upon.’ For'instance, he 
transmits traditions on the authority of persons whose con¬ 
dition is obscure, and other things. Therefore, the two 
as, indeed, the other well-known collections of tradi¬ 
tions, are preferable to (at-Tahawi), because his conditions 
arc inferior to theirs. Therefore it is said that the two 
^ . s are acceptcrl by general consensus, as there is general 

consensus concerning the soundness of the conditions applied 
m them and generally agreed upon. No one should be in any 
doubt about this. Of all people, scholars most deserve that 
one have a good opinion of them and that one be eager to 
find sound excuses for them. 

Another of the sciences of traditions is the application 
of this canon to the discussion of the traditions, one by one. 


f. 


Abmad b. Mubammad. d. sei [flssj. Cf. C. 4 L, t. 173 f.; SuppL, 1, 
Ttie treat of the ^cuon fouml jn C and D, 
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according to their various chapters and headings, by in¬ 
terpreting these collections of traditions.^** This was done by 
the hudith expert .Abu ’Umar b. 'Abd-al-Barr/** by Abu 
Muhammad b. Hazm,'** by Judge *lyad, by Muhyi-ad-din 
an-Nawawi, and by Ibn al-*Attar after {'lyad and an- 
Nawawl), and by many other leading religious scholars of the 
West and the East. It is true that their discussions of the tra¬ 
ditions contain other things, such as things that have to do 
with the text, the lexicography, and the grammar {Crab) of 
the traditions. Still, their discussions of the chains of trans¬ 
mitters of the traditions in accordance with the hadtth tech¬ 
nique, are more comprehensive and longer (than their discus¬ 
sions of other matters). 

These are the various sciences of tradition current among 
leading contemporary authorities.^*® 

God guides toward the truth and helps to (find) it. 

[cHAPTCa VI ts CONTINUEO IX VOLUME S) 


™Al-masdHidi C; al-as£iiid "chaim of fraimnittcrs": D. 

'“Yusuf b. 'Abdallah. saS-165 1978-10711. Cf. GAL, I, 367 f.; Sa^., 
I, 638 f. 

Cf, I:+I4, above. 

'** Apparemly,an-Navrawi'spupil, 'Ah b, IbraMm, sSi—734 fiasB-isa+J. 
Cf. GAL, It. 8S; II. 100. 

Cf. 1:14 (n. 39), above. 
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catalogued. 
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